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CAN YOU TELL DAY FROM NIGHT? 


A PICTURE that looks as though 
it had been taken by moonlight 
can really be photographed in 
mid-afternoon! 


The tr to get these dramatic 
night-effects is to use Agfa Infra- 
red film ... the film that has won 


enthusiastic praise from experi- 
enced photographers. 


And whether you're a novice or a 
veteran, Agfa offers you an 
“extra margin of quality” in film 
thai’s exactly right for the pic- 
tures you want to take. 








For example, Agfa makes the 
famous Plenachrome. and Super 
Plenachrome, for general pho- 
tography... 

Superpan, for indoor and out- 
door use, night or day... 


Superpan Press and Ultra-Speed 
Pan, for speed three to four times 
as fast as previously known... 


These—and many other Agfa 
Films—are your assurance of bet- 
ter results under any conditions. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion in Binghamton, New York. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 
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ROJECTION prints on Velour Black are characterized 
by crisp, transparent blacks, highlights that glisten with bril- 
liancy. Its speed, simplicity and rich tonal quality make Velour 
Black the favorite of amateurs and professionals alike. Write 


for free folder. 
DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VELOUR BLACK 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 
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Bass says: 

Old Noah Webster would turn 
over if he knew what we are doing 
with his words . . . making nouns 
out of verbs and coining a batch of 
new ones into the bargain. Of 
course it’s good for business .. . 
fori instance: “Minitography” knocks 
’em right out of the aisles . . . and 
lessens sales resistance no end. 
Come in and ask me what it means. 
No charge or obligation. 


eharleslinss 


President. 
















Something to 
Crow about 


the new 


RCA 16 mm 
Sound on 
Film Camera 


and new accessories as developed 
by our engineers. Every camera 
tested before you get it... anc 
you get the test film as guarantee 
of performance. Write for special 
illustrated bulletin. 


@ News Model 


Ready to use... turret front ... with 1” 
F :3.5 lens, built in oenepe and 3$250 
dry: cells. In USA GOl¥: oc cceccses 





Write me today 


And ask for the new Bass Bar- 
gaingrams, bigger and better 
than ever before. Two separate 
editions ... one for the Still 
Camera addict (fan, enthusiast) 
just filled with thousands of fascinating items, 
cameras, gadgets, etc., and the other a veri- 
table compendium corveleners) of appara- 
tus, impedimenta and incunabula for 8 and 16 
mm Movie ee operation. Send for one 
o both . but mention which. They’re 
ree. 





of the writing of books 


And what makes for more 
than a “juicy”? book on 
ere are a few mental tid- 


there is no end. 
fascinating readin 
this noble art. 
bits: 

FILTERS by T. F. Lourie. 95 pages filled 
with ‘“‘meaty” information so written that you 
put it down with a sigh of regret... and 
carry it about with you. Tables, pictures ’n 
everything. We can’t praise it too Be 


highly ... and only (postpaid)...... 

oe GRAIN DEVELOPMENT: by75c¢ 

W. R. TIMMON—95 pages eae dp es-ohe 
posta 

MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHY: $l 75 

Richard L. Simon—cloth........... e 

NATURAL color SILM by C 

v J “ILM: by C. 

Pg 0 ge ae eer $1.50 

ostage 10 


YOUR CHILD’ g “PORTRAIT: Al- 
eS Ge BS err roe ee 
CHAMPLIN ON FINE GRAIN: “$1 78. 
famous book at ° 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FE: ENLARGING: by75 
Blumann—postpaid c 


The Market is Bullish on 
) DOLLINAS 


They’re rushing in to 
buy this fine candid 
camera ... for it is 
by far the outstanding 
camera in its class. In 
a wide range of prices 
to meet every purse 
requirement. Unqual- 
ifiedly guaranteed by 
Bass. 





@ Dollina III 


Built-in range finder . . . chrome finish . 
a deluxe 35 mm candid. Magnificent in de- 
sign and perfect in operation. 


y A B. ; ”-. Carl Zeiss p nny [a 
Schneider : der enon 
Xenar F :2.8 Tessar F :2.8 F :2 lens 


Rapid Com- 
pur Shutter 


$83.25 


Rapid Com- 
pur Shutter 


$88.75 


lens Rapid 
Compur 
Shutter 


$71.50 
@ Dollina II 


A typical example of fine camera. workman- 

ship. A favorite at a price that’s right. With 

coupled range finder and emery Radio- 

nar :2.9 lens. Compur Rapic 

Pe PO ee me ee $49. 75 
Eveready Case $5.50 


@ Dollina O 


Without coupled range finder one 
tar F :4.5 lens. Vario shutter.. 
Eveready Case $5 


$18.90 





Are Stereo fans people? 


Are they a separate species of genus homo 
as the “two dimensional’? boys would have 
it? This section is addressed only to the 
“three dimensional” fans whose budgets are 
lean or inclined to the thrifty side. 


45 x 107 mm. ZEISS ICA Plaskop Stereo 


Camera with matched eee lenses, 
ground glass, film adapter, holders, 
brand new and oS . RES $7.50 


Verichrome film packs, 12 exposures, 65c. 











@ Candid Midget Marvel 
With sharp cutting F :4.5 Wirgin $19.50 


anastigmat, Vario shutter......... 

With Hugo L er # :2.9 lens Compur 
shutter .. . soft Everea 

See isk cect ive ees weed < adneeeee $39.50 


@ Super Press BeeBee 


Durably made 6%x9 (2%x3%) film pack 
and plate camera, full . ext. ground glass, 
brilliant and direct finder. Meyer Trioplan 


F :2.9 sees ick Do poy ——— with delayed 
action shutter with f.p. adapter anc 

SE So. oc peak ore Rk eee us enaas $59. 75 
@ De Franne Utility 

24%4x3% (6%4x9) single extension ... cam 
and lever focusing ewironar F :4.5 anas- 
tigmat. Compur B shutter delayed actien. 


iti... aa 


CAMERA CO. 
Dept. P.P. 
179 West Madison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








@ 16% 
Proces 


lens . 


1 120 


Small, 
clusive” 
use. 


price 


v.F> 


masks .. 


complete 
Gun 
Gun 
Mounting 


finish 








@ 135 mm. Leitz Elmar F 


s 


$375 at 
8% in. Schneider Xenar F :3. $67. 50 


YE USED MART 


features a collection of used, 
and demonstrator models, 
some so bright and shiny 
that we could almost defy 
you to discover that they are 
not new. Why not whistle a 
Scotch air and visit this sec- 
tion . . . or write for one of 
the following: 


:4.5 Telephoto 


ae Ares — marked, coupled range 
nder ... list $108 . a rare 
ee ae eee $62. 50 
@ 24% in. Voigtlander Heliar Iris Dia- 
phragm. Barrel mount F :4 265 
REED GOUD bcc cece nbakesureue 


in. Carl a ered Apochromat 


lens. 


. . sunk mount barrel.. 


@ Voigtlander Superb . 
with Rane ag 4 :3.5 1 

ur shutter 1 2 2 

Pp yo er xp. 24%4x2% on $59. 50 


* Rolleleord ‘ 
otar F :4.5 
shutter . 


convenient, 

scale, designed for easy and rapid 
Available now . 
quarters. . 


COP eee eee ee eee eeeeeeseeee 


@ Filmarex O Enlarger 


for 35mm. 
negatives. 
watt bulb 


@9% in. B&L Triple Convertible 
Protar F :7.7 in Sart. Like new. °$75 

@ 34%x4% series D RB Graflex 7 in. 
Xenar F:3.5 lens with film pack$115 
eee Bape HOE ey Pap a en PET 


. twin lens reflex 
ens. New 8 Com- 


- new model IA Zeiss Tri- 


Pn Fang Compur $44.50 


Eveready Case $4.80 


@ Contaflex . . . with Sonnar F :2 
lens in good condition $195 
@ Contaflex with 
ens 
@ 35mm Welti with Xenon F :2 
ee is on 


ee es 


Rapid Compur thutte 49.90 


@ The new Weston Junior 
Electric Cell Exposure Meter 


pocket size with ‘‘all-in- 


. at Camera head- 


- at a new low $15.50 


single or double frame or half 
Single condensing lens. 75 
focusing filter, two metal 


. 2 to 8.5 magnification. 





Kalart Range Finder installed, 


Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 


ed 


Mendelsohn Universal Speed 


eee eee ee ee ee 


Special Graphic 


Model C Speed Gun, Chrome 


With baseboard F :4.5 lens....... $32. 50 





2397 he always 
“> gets his man 
with a 

Speed Graphic 
24%4x34—3%x4% and 4x5 


Speed Sear “$80 .00 


ics less lens. 
Zeiss Tessar 


4%” Carl 


pur shutter... 987-00 





4%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :3.5 "$63.00 


Comes BH GAG ook cg ceneenhry 
5%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 in 


th Be MMC. sc cnce ow : ae $47.00 


5%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :3.5 in 


lle B shutter......... : ei: ‘$82.00 


6” Carl Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 in Com 


ie ae eee : $52.00 


$27.50 
$13.50 
_.$25.00 
$1.50 
$14.25 
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INEVITABLY vou, 100, wus cuoos: BOLE 





The BOLEX 16mm motion picture camera really 
is a better camera. In order to clearly appreciate 
the superiority of BOLEX, you should see it at 
your dealer’s store. Let him give you a personal 
demonstration ... ask questions, he'll be glad to 
answer them. He'll be glad to show you how you 
can make lap dissolves, slow motion, superim- 
positions, fades, animations, etc. He will point 
out why the focal plane shutter, the tri-focal view- 
finder, the especially designed turret for three 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


— world’s finest “professional” 
motion picture equipment for 


critical amateurs 





Acclaimed and accepted by connoisseurs of ciné equipment throughout the 
globe, BOLEX is the precision-made product of E. Paillard & Co., whose 
manufacturing skill has been the standard for more than one hundred years. 
Build conscientiously, build well, build to endure, build to bring pleasure 
has been the keynote of this organization—this policy is embodied in BOLEX, 
a policy which is the reason why you, too, will inevitably choose BOLEX. 


lenses, the automatic threading, etc., make 
BOLEX the inevitable choice of the most critical. 
BOLEX gives you all speeds from 8 frames to 
64 frames ... magnified critical focusing through 
lens and ground glass .. . parallax-correcting 
view-finder. Each feature is a definite asset, a 
definite reason why you do get “Better Pictures 
with BOLEX”. See the BOLEX . . . subject it to 
every test imaginable ... or write for our infer- 
esting catalog, Dept. PP13. 










With Leitz, Hektor Rapid 1” £/1.4 lens in micrometer focusing mount 





$295.00 
With Meyer Primoplan 1” £/1.5 lens in micrometer focusing mount ‘$275.00 
Genuine Cowhide Carrying Case : $25.00 
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The Model G-816 has two complete optical sys- 
tems for 8mm and 16mm with 750 watt brilliancy: 
shutter may be instantly changed from single to 
double blades giving two or four obdurations. 
The Model G-16 is identical, except that it projects 
16mm film only. These projectors provide rock- 


Model G-816 for 8mm and 16mm films...... $235.00 
Model G-16 for 16mm films onllv............... none $210.00 


(Carrying Case, $15.00) 


steady projection ... micrometer focusing .. . 
locking threading .. . instant reverse action... Pas 
powerful motor rewind . . . unique cooling sys- 
tem ... stainless steel gate and presser plate. 


They are entirely gear driven, equipped with 
SOM Berthiot £/1.5 50mm, 2” projection lens, and 
are precision-built in every particular. 
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AMERICAN. BOLEX CO., Inc., 155 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK 








: E are announcing two contests in 

\ \ this issue, and we feel sure that 

all of you will take advantage of 
the opportunities offered. 

Last month we said that we would have 
a novel photographic contest for ama- 
teurs. Here it is now. We don’t want you 
to dig into your files for pictures made 
yesterday or ten years ago. We'd rather 
see what ideas and photographic results 
you can produce when confronted with a 
concrete assignment. While the assign- 
ment should be interesting in itself to all 
amateurs, there are cash prizes well 
worth trying for. Read the rules on Page 
51 of this issue. 

Another sizeable cash prize is offered 
for doing just what you intended to do for 
a long time. No doubt you have been 
vexed as much as we have by the clumsy 
name Amateur Photographer. Now is the 
time to sit down and figure out a good 
substitute for it. We have received hun- 
dreds of unsolicited letters on the sub- 
ject, proving the tremendous interest in 
finding a new name. Follow the contest 
rules on Page 52 of this issue and you 
may win the prize, and national acclaim, 
for solving a long standing problem. 


T was obvious from the beginning that 

James N. Doolittle’s statement to the 
effect that “Photography is a Racket” 
would create quite a furore. 

Two of the many letters that have 
reached us on this subject represent typi- 
cal reactions to Doolittle’s challenging 
dictum. George P. Wright, president of 
the Commercial and Illustrative Photog- 
raphers’ Institute of Chicago, points out 
that big-name photographers operate 
with huge overhead for highly trained as- 
sistants, good models, etc., and that they 
have to invest years of time and thou- 
sands of dollars before they can reach the 
top ranks of their profession. Conse- 
quently, they are just as much entitled 
to high prices for their work as are fa- 
mous surgeons or attorneys. Consider- 
ably more goes into the making and ¢cell- 
ing of a good photograph than the price 
of a few negatives and- sheets: of paper. 

Many amateurs, however, seem to feel 
that Doolittle is right. Miss M. E. Jollow 
of Brandon, Man., for instance, thinks 
that $500 is too much money “for a piece 
of paper with silver deposit,” and very 
little silver at that. 

While we are glad to act as a forum 


7c EC OMVTOR 


for the discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject, we must decline to be the judges. 


PEAKING of Doolittle, who is known 

as one of the leading color photogra- 
phers in the country, we are glad to an- 
nounce that he is writing for us the story 
of color photography with one-shot cam- 
eras, and of making color prints from sep- 
aration negatives. A recognized master 
in this field, he has a wealth of practical 
experience and information to offer. 


FTER scanning the reactions to Ivan 

Dmitri’s series on Kodachrome, we 
felt that our readers wanted to get ac- 
quainted with another natural color proc- 
ess producing color transparencies, name- 
ly, Dufaycolor. 

Therefore, we had our veteran contrib- 
utor, Jack Price, who has had extensive 
experience working with Dufaycolor, 
write the story of how to take good pic- 
tures with Dufaycolor under various con- 
ditions, and how to process this film in 
your own darkroom. 

We have always maintained that proc- 
essing your own negatives is of equal im- 
portance to taking the picture. In Du- 
faycolor you have a color film that can 
be processed by yourself and that, for this 
reason, is of supreme interest to the ama- 
teur. 


A clever type of reflection picture that 
can be made with an ordinary wa'l mirror. 
This one was taken by A. G. Falk, Chicago. 





A lot has been said pro and con Du- 
faycolor. Jack Price implicitly gives an 
answer to many of these much-discussed 
questions. 


NLY a few days left in which to join 

the Poputak PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA 
Tour. Arrangements have been made to 
accept a few last-minute reservations for 
the benefit of those who were unable to 
make an earlier commitment. Further 
details are given in a story which appears 
on Page 68 of this issue. 


ROGRESS is often faster than even 

optimists assume. In his article on 
the Camera of 1950 in the August issue 
of PopuLaR PuotocrapHy Harry Champlin 
expected for that late date the appear- 
ance of a camera equipped with a photo- 
electric cell that automatically adapts the 
diaphragm to any chosen shutter speed. 
But as we go to press on this issue, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. notifies us that a 
camera of just such construction is ready 
for the market. You will find a descrip- 
tion of this camera on Page 70. How- 
ever, many of Champlin’s prophesies re- 
main to be realized—by 1950, or perhaps 
sooner. 


N this issue we begin with an enter- 

taining and instructive little feature, 
the Photo Quiz. Its intriguingly phrased 
questions will capture your interest. If 
you have a fair knowledge of photogra- 
phy and a good memory, it will mean a 
lot of satisfaction to you to answer the 
questions—if not, you will learn worth 
while things by looking up the answers. 
Keep an eye on this feature in forthcom- 
ing issues. 


VER since we published our chart of 
film speeds and filter factors in the 
May issue we keep receiving letters to 
the effect that we should make this chart, 
or a part of it, a regular monthly feature. 
This, of course, is impracticable. 
Another suggestion, submitted by many 
readers and repeatedly discussed in these 
columns, seems more appropriate. It 
would make for better photographic re- 
sults and eliminate a lot of guesswork 
and grief if the manufacturers printed on 
their packages the speed ratings of their 
films. 
We speak of ratings in plural. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no single, generally ac- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Will Connell's “Critic” 
(above) exemplifies his mastery 
of ~ Es ey satire, de- 


scribed in the October issue. 
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Trinity Churchyard, overshadowed by downtown skyscrapers, is typical of the subjects Berenice Abbott selects in recording New York's history. 
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Records Changing New 


by ROSA REILLY 


New York Correspondent of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Berenice Abbott gave up fame and fortune 


in Paris to create one of the most mag- 


nificent photographic documents of all time. 


A S American as Kan- 
sas wheat, Beren- 
ice Abbott left the 

United States to achieve 

photographic fame. For 

eight years this blue- 
eyed, dark-haired girl 
worked for self-realiza- 
tion in Paris. Under 

alien skies she became a 

famous photographer, 

first as assistant to Man 

Ray; and, later, for four 

years on her own. 

But she _ jettisoned 
fame abroad because she 
felt an overpowering 
urge to photograph her 
own country. A country which, ironi- 
cally enough, was inhospitable to her 
every effort. 

In the end Berenice Abbott succeeded. 
After a six year single-handed struggle, 
the Federal Art Project gave her the 
means to make a life-size photographic 
portrait of “Changing New York.” Ab- 
bott had already begun her record of this 
fantastic and incredible metropolis. How- 
ever, she was in the position of a painter 
who has the conception for a heroic mural 
and has even made the cartoon but lacks 
the materials and assistants to complete 
the work. 

Abbott’s prints of this great and cruel 
city have astounded the critics ever since 
her exhibition of New York subjects at 
the Julien Levy Gallery in 1931. The full 
measure of her creative stature was un- 
mistakably demonstrated again in 1934 
when the Museum of the City of New 
York exhibited “Berenice Abbott’s New 
York.” 

At this point the Federal Art Project 
stepped in and put Abbott’s previous one- 
woman enterprise on a sound cooperative 
basis, with technical and research staffs. 
Since 1935, this girl’s record of the chang- 
ing city has provided one of the most im- 
portant contributions photography has 
ever made to American history. Exhibi- 
tions of her work are held on all sides 
and her prints are in demand everywhere. 

No wonder! Look at her pictures! See 
how they sing of her own country. All 
the best of America is summed up in one 





Berenice Abbott at work. 


simple photograph of a 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
barn with its home-car- 
pentered door, wrought- 
iron hinges, its triple 
arches ornaménted with 
rural dignity, its mason- 
ry of a pattern of quiet 
strength and American 
beauty. 

Look at the lucid way 
she has photographed 
the cross and headstones 
in the graveyard of 
Trinity Church —tran- 
quillity jammed between 
the financial ribs of New 
York City. Only Abbott, 
Edward Weston and a 
few others can portray detail with such 
simplicity, clarity, and tenderness. 

When she sets out to record New York, 
as she has done for the Federal Art Proj- 
ect, it is all there: the old city and the 
new; magnificence and crudity; greatness 
and cruelty. As they tower over tene- 
ments, her skyscrapers become alive. 
They appear “carried to a gleaming 
height, as moved aloft by inward de- 
light.” 

Miss Abbott has accomplished these re- 
sults under almost incredible hardships. 
Her only equipment when she began was 
a 6.5x9 cm. camera and a passionate love 
of her home country. This small camera 
she used at first deliberately to make 
notes of the city. Soon, however, her own 
vision of what she wanted to do and the 
magnitude of her theme compelled Ab- 
bott to adopt the cumbersome 8x10 view 
camera which she has used ever since. 
A Century Universal, typical of that an- 
noying yet valuable instrument, the “big 
camera,” of which she is an exponent. 

The results speak for themselves. But 


the method is also interesting. And she’ 


will tell you how she works. In fact, we 
will follow her through a day’s routine 
along the docks, in the heart of the East 
and West Sides, up town and down. 

But why did Abbott go to France and 
why did she come back? 

I hope Miss Abbott will forgive me for 
digging into her past. She had a difficult 


A new vista of the canyon of Wall street. 











This scene on famed Hester street was taken from the apartment of a tenement dweller. 
Miss Abbott chooses her angles carefully, depends on cooperation of New Yorkers. 


childhood in Ohio. As a girl she wanted 
to be a sculptor. But her mother wanted 
her to be a schoolteacher! 

Berenice revolted. After several se- 
mesters at Ohio State University, she 
came to New York and studied sculpture 
for three years. Then on to Paris to con- 
tinue her work. Her money ran out, and 
Man Ray, the American photographer 
celebrated for his “rayographs,” gave her 
a job. [Man Ray makes his rayographs 
without the use of a camera by placing 
objects on sensitive paper and exposing 
the setup to light—Ep.] Three years later 
she established herself on her own and 
became a celebrity in the photographic 
world. 


Bums in Coenties Slip near the East River. 





The French heaped honors on Abbott. 
And, what is more important, they dug 
down in their pockets and dragged up 
francs to pay for her work. The critics 
raved about this girl. As far back as 1926 
L’Art Vivant wrote of Abbott’s picture 
of Jean Cocteau’s hands: “They are as 
purified as those of St. John.” 

Maurice Sachs, in 1933, put in his book, 
The Decade of Illusion, the following 
words: “Man Ray and Berenice Abbott, 
two Americans living in Paris, are the 
most creative and best loved photogra- 
phers.” 

Artistically speaking, she was riding 
high when in 1929 Abbott returned to 
America for a visit. As the boat plowed 
up the harbor, New York smacked her 
right in the face. She knew she had to 
photograph it, no matter what it cost. 

The cost was to be great. But even if 
Abbott had known in advance the years 
of waiting and delay—of working in the 
dark—she would have made the same 
choice. For behind her quiet personality 
lies a fixed and determined purpose. 

Abbott immediately returned to Paris 
and closed up her successful studio for- 
ever. When she got back to the United 
States to begin her self-imposed task, a 
bout of appendicitis plus the depression 
absorbed all her strength and resources. 
She went on with photography the best 
way she could, doing portraits of people 
instead of her beloved New York. She 
was one of the most famous portrait pho- 
tographers in the world. But her own 
country didn’t know or care. 

The country, in‘ fact, was too obsessed 
with the depression to care about art or 
photography. Private patrons furnished 
the Abbott idea of recording the chang- 
ing city enthusiastic moral support—but 
no ducats, no cash. Nevertheless Abbott 
went on taking photographs of the city, 
many of them pictures of subjects now 


no longer in existence. Despite every- 
thing, the girl was breaking ground in 
the new field of documentary photogra- 
phy. 

As we have said before, in 1935 the 
Federal Art Project came to Abbott’s aid. 
And it is to be congratulated on foresee- 
ing the value of her work and for pro- 
viding her with materials, assistants, and 
gasoline for the small car she needs to 
carry around her bulky camera and cases. 

The results of this work have their own 
ringing eloquence and American critics 
are beginning to rave just as the French 
did. But how many stop to think of the 
difficulties under which these pictures are 
taken! 

Up until the last few weeks Abbott has 
worked with the 8x10 camera, lugging 60 
pounds of equipment around town. “You 
can’t take everything you want to with a 
large camera,” she explained to me as she 
sat in her big, white studio. She was 
dressed simply in a sweater, corduroy 
slacks, and comfortable shoes. 

“When I really got down to photo- 
graphing New York after I came back 
from France,” she continued, “I had only 
the 8x10 to work with. One seventy-fifth 
of a second was the fastest shutter speed 
I could use and I could rarely work that 
fast. You know you can’t stop much ac- 
tion at that speed. The long focal length 
lens needed to cover the large 8x10 film, 
of course, does not have much dépth of 
field. To get as much depth as possible, 
you have to close down the lens. Then 
because the aperture is small, you have 
to give a longer exposure. By that time, 
action is out of the picture. 

“I am always torn between my love of 
definition and texture, and my desire to 
portray the busy life of the city about 
me. I know I’ve spoiled a lot of things 
trying to do the impossible, combine the 
print quality of the big camera with the 
rapid action of the small camera. Actu- 
ally I'd love to have a dozen cameras. 
One for every type of job I encounter. 

“A large camera does get definition, 
though. You can get sharp, clear detail 
better with the large camera than in any 
other way. On the other hand, the large 
camera is not as limited as some people 
would have us believe. I took candid 
portraits in Paris years ago with a big 
camera. And this technique stood me in 
good stead when I began photographing 
New York. 

“Photography is the least mechanical of 
all the arts, despite popular ideas to the 
contrary. An artistic background facili- 
tates all types of photographic work. In- 
deed, you must have a sense of drawing 
to function creatively as a photographer. 
In my case, my previous experience built 
up toward photography. Drawing and 
sculpture both helped.” 

“Why did you live so long in Europe 
as an expatriate?” I asked. 

“There is no such thing as an expatri- 
ate,” she answered. “People leave Amer- 
ica hunting for something they can’t find 
here. I went to Europe ‘because I had to. 
Those who are forced away from Amer- 
ica are usually keenly American at heart. 
And I don’t care how long you stay away, 
you remain what you are. Distance gives 

(Continued on page 94) 
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poes THE RACE TRACK CAMERA LIE? 


by S. R. WINTERS 


Certain camera shutters favor the inside, others 
the outside horse in races, but the proper photo 
scientists find. 


finish is never wrong, 


at Saratoga Springs, perhaps at Bel- 

mont, or Laurel, or Hialeah Park, or 
Churchill Downs, where the famous Ken- 
tucky Derby is run each spring. The 
leading horses in a close race have just 
pounded down the stretch, the eager 
jockeys in their colored silks riding well 
forward, whip hands upraised to urge a 
last burst of speed. The crowd in the 
stands roars, still roars, though the race 
is ended. 

“Son o’ Mars first,” thunders a big man 
with a cigar. “What a horse! What’d I 
tell you? Led all the way.” 

“No! No!” shrieks a shabby woman in 
a red hat. “It was Kitty’s Kin. He came 
up at the last. Oh, Kit! A ten-to-one 
shot! I had a hunch.” 

“Nope,” the big man repeats, authori- 
tatively. “Son o’ Mars. Easy. By a 
nose.” Most of the crowd agrees with 
him. Son o’ Mars is the favorite. But 
maybe the big man is wrong. Evidently 


[= “A Day at the Races”’—perhaps 





at most of the big 
tracks since the 
somewhat recent in- 
stallation of cameras 
to aid in deciding 
close races. There 
seems to be a general 
and persistent belief 
that the camera not 
only can lie but does, 
(It makes a differ- 
ence, you see, if 
you've just lost your 
hard-earned two—or 
sometimes two hun- 
dred—dollars. ) 

The avalanche of 
such complaints, 
some of which found 
their way into news- 
paper columns, 
caused the New York 
State Racing Com- 





Interruption of a light beam (dotted line) by the speed- 
ing horses actuates shutter of camera on judges’ stand, pho- 
tographing finish line a few yards to the left of beam. 





k mission to appeal to the National Bu- some interesting, though often negligible, 
' the judges are not so sure for the word reau of Standards of the United States errors may creep in. Misleading or in- 
t CAMERA’ appears in lighted capitals on Department of Commerce. That august correct photographs may result through 
‘ the electric scoreboard opposite the group of investigators, usually occupied neglect of three factors: (1) the action 
‘ judges’ stand. The judges are calling for with highly technical and less popular of the shutter of the camera, (2) the plac- 
: a photograph of the finish, automatically problems, turned obligingly to the testing ing of the camera with relation to the fin- 
é made by a camera installed above and a of the reliability of camera decisions at ish line, and (3) the effect of perspective. 
. i little behind them. the race track. Studies were made by Where motion-picture cameras are 
° / Camera finish. What do you know Dr. Irvine C. Gardner, an expert inter- used, as they are at some tracks, the first 
. F about that!” the crowd exclaims, as it ested in all kinds of optical instruments, of these three factors is of little impor- 
J " waits argumentatively the brief time and noted for designing a 14-foot tele- tance, but where a single-exposure or 
(usually less than 3 minutes) before the scopic camera which he used in making “still” camera is depended upon, the 
a i completed positive print is coasted down eclipse photographs for both the 1936 and shutter action must be considered. The 
i the wire stretched from the camera booth 1937 eclipse expeditions of the National reason is comparatively simple. As many 
d 5 to the judges stand. -_ Geographic Society. of our readers know, the single-exposure 
g / Number 5. Kitty’s Kin. The camera, Dr. Gardner concluded as_ camera is frequently equipped with a 
“4 : The crowd doesn’t like it. a result of his investigations at New York focal-plane shutter. Exposure with this 
- i ‘That's the trouble with these photo tracks, is a reliable instrument for de- type of shutter is made through a narrow 
‘ finishes,” the big man grumbles. “The termining the outcome of a race if certain slit which travels rapidly across the plate, 
of ‘ camera favors the outside horse.” simple precautions have been taken. If exposing as it goes. 
“a . Similar complaints have been numerous these safeguards are neglected, however, (Continued on page 91) 
i- : 
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Pas The race track camera records a perfect The camera determines Ist, 2nd, and Spectators believed the inside horse to 
case of dead heat at Sportsman's Park, Ill. dead heat for 3rd at Santa Catalina. place second, but camera named No. 7. 

















Jerome Zerbe. Photo by Hal Phyfe. 


E sleeps under gold brocade. He 
H drinks nightly vintage wines with 

various lithe little numbers from 
the Social Register or the Broadway 
stage. His sack suits and tails have that 
London look. He summers in Nantucket 
and winters in the decidedly decolleté 
bosom of New York’s Cafe Society. 

And he does it all with his little Speed 
Graphic. 

You're right. I’m talking about Jerome 
Zerbe who galloped out of the west 
(Cadiz, Ohio, where Clark Gable was 
born) five years ago and conquered all, 
with a few flicks of his fast-moving shut- 
ter. 

Society belles and blades practically 
swooned and capitulated instanter, allow- 
ing him to photograph them in their mast 
intimate moments, highball glasses in 
hand. Stage and screen celebrities fol- 
lowed suit. 

How does he do it—that’s what his 
competitors want to know. Who would 
ever think that Mary Brian would pose 
in a bathroom, sitting on the tub, with a 
glass of liquor in her hand? Or imagine 
Carole Lombard grimacing with abandon 
as she grabs a handful of her favorite 
horse’s mane! And how about Gary 
Cooper dancing cheek to cheek with his 
be-veiled spouse? Not to speak of Frank 
Shields, of tennis fame, stripped to the 
raw in his shower. 

Bruce Cabot, clad in nothing but a brief 
pair of shorts, poses in bed for Zerbe’s 
candid shot. Bill Powell cuts up shines 
with Mrs. David Selznick. Mrs. Harrison 
Williams, one of the richest women in 
the world, turns a disillusioned shoulder 
for all to see. Mary Pickford makes up 
her lips. Harold Lloyd holds a highball 
glass. Lady Louis Mountbatten stops 
dancing and faces Zerbe’s camera. Elsa 
Maxwell, the original party girl, sits at 
the piano in her Waldorf Astoria suite 
while Zerbe does his stuff. And Lily Da- 
mita and Errol Flynn get up from a good 
luncheon to disrobe and put on bathing 
suits for Zerbe’s photogenic fancy. 

How the photographic glamor boy gets 
“away with it is due to three circum- 
stances: his clever tongue, his undeniable 
good looks, and his elegant manners. As 





by GRAY STRIDER 


America’s leading society photographer does not claim to be 
much of a photographic expert. He has, however, interesting 
advice to offer on how to follow a greatly simplified photo- 
graphic routine that has brought him results and fame. 








Celebrities and society crowd Jerome Zerbe's cocktail parties. Here Jon Hall, Mary 
Brian, and Mrs. Dorothy Sperber pose in Zerbe's bathroom for a rather informal picture. 


clerome LEbe- 


one blue-blood put it: “Jerry was the 
first gentleman to become a news pho- 
tographer.” . 

Jerome Zerbe’s fame rests on the cir- 
cumstance that he was the first photog- 
rapher to take really candid shots of our 
“best” people imbibing liquor. Clergy- 
men preached against him from the pul- 
pit. Women’s clubs turned into uproar 
houses over Jerry’s antics. But the pic- 
ture editors of the smart magazines and 
the metropolitan newspapers clamored for 
his prints. 

You remember his series of party pic- 
tures for Life. Town and Country gob- 
bled up his pictorial material as fast as 
he could turn it out. A smart night club, 
El Morocco, hired him as a press agent 
to whirl around the midnight throng and 
catch the cash customers as they didn’t 
watch the birdie. 

All of which is amusing—but disturb- 
ing. For Jerome Zerbe himself admits 
that he knows little about photography. 


“I know nothing about my own camera 
except what people have shown me,” 
Zerbe told me in the drawing room of his 
apartment. 

A lovely room decorated in pastel 
shades of tan and brown by Jerome him- 
self. Over the fireplace hangs an oil of 
an extremely virile grandpa, flanked on 
each side by bookshelves which stretch 
to the ceiling. White jade lamps, white 
bowls of flowers, a hospitable appearing 
bar, a long low divan, and many easy 
chairs complete Zerbe’s design for living. 

But the bedroom!» You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it was the chamber where the poor 
news fotog sleeps—if he ever does. And 
the bath is not to be overlooked. For on 
its walls hang framed, signed pictures of 
the great of Broadway and Hollywood— 
informal pictures which Zerbe took at odd 
moments between graduating from Yale, 
photographing in Hollywood, studying 
art in Paris, and working in his father’s 
coal mines in Cadiz, Ohio. 
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Zerbe calis Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, photographed by 
him at El Morocco night club, the most gracious society couple. 


Rarely do photographers get a chance to make such informal por- 
traits as this picture of Bruce Cabot, snapped by Jerome Zerbe. 


Elsa Maxwell, arranger of New York's most famous society parties, 
plays the piano for Zerbe at her apartment in the Waldorf-Astoria. 








This picture of publisher Condé Nast and Mrs. Felicia Gizycha 
may be stiffly posed, but editors want faces, and Zerbe gets them. 


Photographic Glamor Boy 


It’s in this same bathroom that the so- 
cial great and near-great congregate at 
Jerry’s famous cocktail parties, overflow- 
ing from the rest of the apartment. 

“The only reason I take photographs,” 
Zerbe said, “is because I love people and 
I like a record of the individuals I live 
with and around. I don’t give a whoop 
for cameras. I never stop and look in a 
window at photographic equipment. All 
that doesn’t tempt me at all. 

“Furthermore, I’ve never developed or 
printed a film in my life. I guess all my 
distances. Never use a filter even out- 
doors because with the new Super Pan 
Press you don’t need one. The only 
equipment I am really devoted to is my 
Speed Graphic and Mendelsohn Flash. 

“Td like to talk learnedly about range 
finders, the varying virtues of orthochro- 
matic and panchromatic film, the subtle- 
ties of lenses and filters, and all the rest. 
But I simply don’t know anything about 
them. But I do know that when I want 


a good sharp picture I can get it with a 
Speed Graphic and flash. A _ picture 
which editors will buy. 

“As to exposure, I usually use 1/50 
second. Hardly ever more speed than 
1/100. My apertures vary from f 4.5 to 
f 22 according to time, place, subject. 

“My great problem is not in taking pic- 
tures but in not taking them.. El Morocco 
is to New York what the country club 
is to a smaller town. Nearly everybody 
flocks there sooner or later. Many come 
just to be photographed. My job is to 
take people who are socially significant 
or worthwhile because they are cele- 
brated on stage,. screen,-or in some other 
profession. That’s what the picture edi- 
tors of papers and magazines want. 

“There are thousands of others who are 
photogenic and a great many Id like to 
photograph but I couldn’t earn my living 
if I did. Their faces are not salable. 
They are of interest only to their friends. 

(Continued on page 78) 





Society photographer Zerbe knows the 
Four Hundred and gets them all to pose. 
This is his picture of Grand Duchess 
Marie and Mio Mazucchi of Paris. 
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A well posed beach portrait. By stopping down the lens all three faces are in focus. 


by MICHAEL TALBOTT 


If you want to get good pictures on the beach, fol- 
low the advice of Mario and Mabel Scacheri who tell 
you what to take and how to avoid disappointments. 


RESTLING with “dat ole debbil 

W\ sea” is a favorite exercise of the 

poets and peasants, not to men- 

tion the painters. As for photographers, 

they have always been what might be in- 

elegantly but accurately called pushovers 

for any part of Byron’s “deep and dark 
blue ocean.” 

But the sad sea waves have more sad 


news for the photographer than for either 
poet or painter. That fact was brought 
home to me strongly when PopuLarR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY sent Mabel and Mario Scacheri 
down to Jones Beach, near New York 
City, to cover an assignment, “Beach- 
combing with a Camera.” They were to 
photograph ships and sand, kids and 
blondes, sky stuff and picnickers—and 


Mario Scacheri's picture of this beach siesta captures the atmosphere of a hot day. 


wtth thé. 


whatever the tide brought in. I was to 
accompany them like a sound track on a 
film and record how they did it. 
“Beachcombing with a camera has more 
hazards than nightclubbing with a 
blonde,” Mrs. Scacheri wise-cracked as 
her husband unloaded his equipment on 
the boardwalk. “The sky pours more 
light into your lens than anything else 
under the sun,” she continued. “Unless 
you plan every shot carefully you'll waste 
a half-dozen film packs and any amount 
of cut film and then get home with noth- 
ing but a lot of overexposed negatives.” 


“At the shore,’ Mario commented, 
“there are no buildings or trees to break 
the tremendous force of the light from 
the sky. And sand has a terrific reflect- 
ing power which complicates the job. 
Sand is treacherous. Look at it there. It 
seems so mild, like cornmeal. You 
wouldn’t think it reflected much at all. 
But if you recall that glass is made from 
sand you will realize what it will do to 
your film.” 


He had brought both large and small 
cameras, to be prepared for every emer- 
gency. There was a 3% x 4% Graflex, 
with Super Plenachrome film packs and 
a K-3 filter. Also a Contax, with Agfa 
Fine Grain Plenachrome film and a G-2 
filter. He held his Weston exposure meter 
up to the light, took a reading, and whis- 
tled. 

“The first thing to do on a camera 
beachcombing expedition is to take a light 
reading and then just follow it for three 
or four hours. But when you take it, you 
think you have delirium tremens or some- 
thing. Look—” 


I glanced at the meter. The little red 
needle moved to 650 and it was only ten 
o’clock in the morning! 


While Scacheri got his cameras loaded 
under the boardwalk in the shade, Mabel 


Expose for shadows when taking such shots. 
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scouted up and down the beach for pic- 
tures. When she came back from “loca- 
tion,” she said: “If you hope to sell the 
beach pictures you take, there are cer- 
tain fundamental photographs you must 
get. First of all, pretty girls with plenty 
of bust and hip showing. Then you want 
he-men with chests like they have in the 
movies. Cute kids, curly-headed if pos- 
sible. Also sand, sky, water. And, most 
of all, people in action—kissing, eating, 
laughing, horsing around in the sand. 

“If I had my way Id never expose a 
single film until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. The light is swell then. Around 
mid-day all you get is a toplight which 
is a million miles from pictorial. But,” 
she sniffed the air, “the wind’s coming 
from the east. May rain. Come on, Ma- 
rio,” she called. “Let’s get going!” 

Mario slung his Contax around his neck 
and carried his Graflex in his hand, as 
we started out for pictorial excitement. 
“Besides worrying about sand and sky,” 
he said as we plodded along, “there’s a 
third consideration. The average human 
body before it is tanned a fried brown is 
almost the color of sand. But it won't 
reflect light as sand does. Therefore, bare 
flesh—of which there’s always plenty 
around a beach—might photograph prop- 
erly while the sand will be overexposed. 

“Before you ever set, foot on a beach,” 
Scacheri went on, “clamp a K-3 filter over 
your lens and leave it there until that 
evening sun goes down. That’ll take care 
of the vivid sky, the ornery sand, and all 
the flesh. A K-2 filter is too light. 

“Many people are afraid of the K-3 be- 
cause they aren’t sure of their exposures. 
Here’s a simple rule I’ve worked out. If 
you're using orthochromatic film and a 
K-3, increase your exposure one hundred 
per cent. If loaded with panchromatic, 
add fifty per cent. This holds good for 


A Graflex stopped this at # 8, 1/90 sec. 





A speed of 1/295 sec. at f 4.5 was needed to stop this running couple at close range. 


Right: The roller skat- 
ers were taken with a 
Contaxand G-?2 filter. 
Brilliant light allowed 
shooting fast action. 
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approximately all emulsions. 

“Personally, I always use ortho on the 
beach. It’s corrected for all colors but 
red, and you don’t encounter much red 
at the shore. It’s cheaper also. And you 
can develop it under a red safelight—an 
important point for amateurs. 

“But don’t forget, in the early morning 
and lete afternoon there is a lot of red in 
the sunlight. Consequently you should 
increase your exposures at these periods. 
If you went to stop very fast action early 
end late in the day, you could load with 
pan, to be on the safe side. But there’s 
so much light on the beach that ordinarily 
you're safe with ortho.” 

“When the action is slight—moving a 
hand or walking slowly—1/90 second is 
safe. You can even shoot running pic- 
tures at 1/90, but this depends on the dis- 
tance of the subject from the camera. 

“You know the old rule—the nearer 
the action is to the camera, the faster the 
motion of the image and consequently the 
higher the speed required to stop it. 

“If you were shooting a picture of a 
couple running towards the camera—and 
you always want to get such shots at the 
beach—you could stop them at 1/99 sec- 
ond at f 8, if they were a considerable 
distance away. Then you might want to 
catch them close to the lens. This would 
require 1/295 second. 

“But here’s a caution. Sometimes when 
you’re shooting fast action you forget to 
change your aperture when you speed up 
your exposure. What happens? 

“The best answer is to watch me shoot 
that pair over there.” 

Scacheri photographed a boy and girl 
running at approximately fifty feet from 
the camera and then when they were no 
more than twelve feet from his lens. He 
changed his speed but not his aperture. 

“When you see these finished prints,” 
he said, “you'll notice that I will have 
stopped the action close to the camera at 
1/295 second, but the sky and the sand 
won’t have much texture. They'll just be 
‘blah.’ Totally uninteresting. Whereas in 
the 1/90 second exposure, the sand and 
sky will have quality, feeling, pictorial 
value. Consequently, when you increase 
your speed, do not neglect to increase 
your aperture. 

“Here we reach a factor which troubles 
many amateurs. Frequently the non-pro- 
fessional has a camera which doesn’t pos- 
sess high speeds, but you don’t need to 
let that cramp your photographic style. 
If you want to stop action and you haven’t 
very fast shutter speeds you can compen- 
sate for this lack by getting farther away 
from your subject. Of course, you won’t 
have detail, but you will have a picture. 

“Another manner of getting around the 
lack of high shutter speeds is this. Sup- 
pose you wanted to stop the action of a 
girl throwing a ball. Ordinarily with the 
Graflex 'd need about 1/295 second at 
f 8, with the K-3 filter, to make sure of 
getting the picture. But you wouldn’t 
need anything like that if you’d get your 
best girl to pose for you. You could catch 
her at 1/50 second or even 1/25. And if 
she is a really good poser you could 
freeze her in that position and get a good 
picture with a Box Brownie. 

(Continued on page 76) 








How to Capture Lightning on Film 
by Edwin E. Schober 








HE idea of shooting a picture of 

lightning, to most amateur photog- 
raphers, seems foolish. You, no doubt, 
have wanted such a picture for your 
collection, but have felt that it was too 
difficult to do. 

I felt that way for a long time, but 
finally determined to snag a bolt of 
lightning if I had to make a hundred 
tries to get one. I wanted to capture 
lightning on a film. The big mistake I 
made, however, was not consulting some 
one who knew how it was done, and 
wasted a full evening shooting pictures 
and developing them, only to meet with 
disappointment. 

A cameraman friend of mine, hearing 





of my failure, was amused when he 
learned by what method I had tried to 
photograph a bolt of lightning. I had 
tried to shoot it by bulbing my shutter and 
had the belief that because I was shoot- 
ing the bright flashes, I would have to 
stop down my diaphragm opening. I 
had tried to shoot lightning just con- 
trary to the proper way. 

My friend told me how it should be 
done and by following instructions and 
with a little luck, I managed to secure, 
on only one exposure, what I believe is 
an excellent picture. 

To shoot lightning, a tripod or some 
solid rest for the camera must be used. 
The diaphragm must be opened wide, at 
least to the opening which would be used 
for taking snapshots on a very dull day. 
The shutier is set on time and the focus 
is set at infinity. 

Point the camera over some objects, 
such as trees or houses, or in such a 
manner that some scenery will be re- 
corded on the film with the bolt. After 
seiting up the loaded camera, open the 
shutter and wait for the lightning. Sev- 
eral flashes may occur, none of which 
are directly in front of your camera. This 
will not hurt the film unless there are 
too many, in which case the film will 
be overexposed. After the flash you 
have been waiting for streaks across the 
sky in front of your lens, close the shut- 
ter. You have then made a picture of 
lightning. 


Left: A bolt of lightning photographed 
by the author. Below: A remarkable flash 
caught by H. B. Stewart, Jr., Akron, Ohio. 











Printing Black Borders on Your Pictures 








NARROW black border on a pic- 
ture is often a relief from the usual 
white margins. To obtain such a.border, 
however, is a problem inasmuch as the 
projected image invariably: extends be- 
yond the border of the printing paper. 
A simple solution suggested by Sey- 
mour Rothman of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade is to project your print first with- 
out using a mask. A clean plate glass 
may be used to hold the paper flat. Then 
from the black envelope used to wrap 
sensitized paper cut a rectangle one- 


quarter inch shorter and narrower than 
the paper you are using. If you are 
printing on 8 x 10; cut your rectangle 
7% x 9%. 

Center this sheet on your sensitized 
paper leaving a one-eighth inch margin 
exposed along each edge. Then remove 
the negative from your enlarger and al- 
low the light to play on the paper for 
about four times the length of time you 
used in actual projection. When devel- 
oped, your picture will have a rich black 
border to add smartness to it.—f 
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The simplest photographic operations be- 
come difficult problems in the tropics. 


prints. The humid heat was 86 

degrees F. in my 4x8 darkroom. 
In my apartment in Colon, tourist city of 
Panama, some 500 miles north of the 
Equator, the waste of prints went on, 
without known cause. Now a good one; 
now a bad one. Splatters of white, all 
shapes, now here, now there. “Curiouser 
and curiouser,” as Alice said in Wonder- 
land. 

By eliminating, like Sherlock Holmes, 
everything that it could not be, I found 
that it was merely perspiration. Down 
our way we have a lot of it. Acid drip 
from brow; acid drain from fore-arm; 
splashing upon the paper as it lies in the 
tray; stopping development where it 
falls. 

That, as a tropical problem, was fairly 
simple. It is disposed of by mopping 
frequently, turning on the fan when pos- 
sible without vibrating the enlarger, and 
watching where the drip goes. 

It is so damp in Colon that moisture 
evaporates but slowly from the body as 
well as from films or plates. Thus the 
drying part of the photographic process 
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Darkrooms in Panama have constant Turkish 
bath temperature. Amateurs work stripped. 


TROPICAL 


TROUBLES 
Of An Amateur 


by JOHN ALEXANDER 


Amateur Photographer, Colon, Panama 


is a problem in 
this torrid land. 
Breezy, sunny 
days are rare. It 
rains eight months 
in the year. If on 
occasion we feel 
other than soggy, 
it is news, and ac- 
tually makes the 
front pages of our 
local newspapers. 

Drying of wet 
films or prints 
must be done in 
the darkroom, which is in turn dried to 
some extent by a continuous 50-Watt 
lamp. Drying is hastened at times by 
the use of several lamps or a flood lamp, 
reducing a process of a day or two to as 
many hours. 

On this neck of two continents we have 
a sticky heat which never lets us alone. 
In a small, closed darkroom one can lose 
pounds of weight by perspiration. But 
we usually have lots of electric fixtures, 
and the constant Turkish bath effect 
makes us susceptible to electric shock. 
To avoid the threat of electrocution, I 
have to protect all switches and exposed 
parts with corks and wrapping paper, 
wear rubber tennis shoes or use a rubber 
bath mat. 

Unless the amateur on the Isthmus has 
a refrigerated and air-conditioned dark- 
room, he can not maintain the standard 
65 or 70 degrees F. for his solutions. He 
can cool them down, of course, for there 
is plenty of ice to be had at a cent a 
pound. But keeping them steady is an- 
other question. 

For a long time, before I knew any 
better, I kept the working trays in 
larger trays with ice. I plunged film 
tanks into large cans of ice water, at 
grave risk of contamination, and without 
the good results that cool processing 
should bring. 
rushing about with, fresh ice, messing up 
floors and clothes and equipment gen- 
erally, asking one’s wife to bang on the 
door when the time is up for development 
in total darkness, some sort of result was 
obtained. But not good enough. Reticu- 
lation, softening and slipping of emulsion, 
when in spite of best efforts the ice would 
melt, pin-holes in one negative from the 





By constant vigilance, 






Native Panamanian beauties in carnival costumes are good photo- 
graphic subjects. But you need skill to get a picture in Panama. 


corner of another, spoiled many an un- 
repeatable picture. It was altogether 
impossible to keep running water cool, 
anyhow, so it became vital to use some- 
thing which could start at running water 
temperature, and save all this agony. 

Thus I found, as many others have 
found recently, that iced-down tempera- 
ture is bad if it fluctuates. Tropical de- 
velopers are preferred, if only for tem- 
perature uniformity. A good hardener, 
before or with the fixing bath, is essential. 
Development must be as brief as possible 
to prevent softening, fog, and overde- 
velopment. Chemical action, every one 
knows, speeds up with heat. At a room 
temperature of 85 degrees, development 
is just about twice as fast as at 65. Longer 
development is made possible by hard- 
ening ingredients in the developer itself. 
But such things also slow down the ac- 
tion, so that there is not much advantage 
in the average tropical developer. 

It seems much better to rush the work 
through with any favorite developer, un- 
diluted, long enough for full develop- 
ment, but not enough to swell and soften 
the gelatin, and bang it into a good hard 
fixing .bath, with an excess of hardener 
to tighten down the emulsion in a mini- 
mum of time. Two minutes of develop- 
ment is considered by most amateurs here 
as the norm, or standard from which to 
increase as other conditions may permit. 

Constant motion of negative material 
throughout the process is one of the most 
important factors I have learned in trop- 
ical development. Continuous and unre- 
mitting agitation is necessary for smooth 
uniformity. 

In this climate, film should be touched 
by the fingers as little as possible. The 
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heat exaggerates faults. Amateurs here 
have as a result invented many mechan- 
ical holders. Roll film of course has 
enough of unused ends to grasp without 
damage, but even these are best held with 
clips. Filmpack and cut film are often 
rocked in trays, held in non-corroding 
metal frames, like tank holders. These 
protect the edges of the material from 
finger heat. Separation and softening of 
emulsion of course begins at the edge, 
and is usually started by finger contact. 
Miniature film is processed entirely in 
tanks designed for it. Wooden clothes- 
pins have a dozen uses. 

Printing by contact or projection in 
this climate offers few complications. No 
effort is made to reduce the temperature. 
Constant motion of the paper in solution, 
as with film, is desirable for smoothest 
results. This is difficult in the heat be- 
cause of the contrary necessity of a mini- 
mum of fingering and extreme chemical 
cleanliness required. Our high tempera- 
ture speeds bad as well as good effects. 

Paradoxically, it seems that full paper 
development in reduced time is not pos- 
sible, as one might have expected. Ex- 
posure time may be reduced to equalize 
temperature, but longer exposure and 
shorter development results in unfinished 
development, lack of detail and contrast, 
and muddy blacks. 

It takes a great deal of work in Colon, 
Panama, to get good results, and more 
than average enthusiasm to overcome 
obstacles. Our regular jobs wear us down 
and take twice as much out of us as at 
home. We are left only weary evenings 
and precious holidays. It is no fun to 
work long hours in a darkroom which, to 
be light-tight, is practically air-tight. No 
fun, that is, except to the enthusiastic 
amateur, who delights in creative effort 
entirely his own, and thrills to see his 
hand bring forth his brain’s conception. 
Coming out of the darkroom for a lung- 
ful of air and a blow-out of the room 
with the fan, I lose much useful time and 
learn patience. 

Troubles do not end with completion of 
negative and print. Both spoil rapidly. 
Prints fade if not kept dark in envelopes. 
The family album is not for the tem- 
porary American expatriate in the tropics. 
There is something in the glaring day- 
light here that washes out our ablest 
work. I also find it necessary to get sev- 
eral prints of any negative within a 
month or two. For we lose our negatives. 

Tragic but true, our negatives collect 
and feed a tropical fungus, or mould. 
Fungus fastens and seems to flourish on 
everything that collects moisture, but it 
seems to consider film and ‘emulsion, 
despite metallic silver, a prime delicacy. 
It can not be washed off with water. To 
be removed, it must be killed. And it 
must be killed well before it embeds 
itself into gelatine and film base, where 
it leaves pits, grooves, and blotches which 
no skill can remove or camouflage. 

We try to prevent the inroads of fungus 
by sealing our negatives in tight tin cans, 
carefully taped to keep out'the moist air 
required for growth. If these containers 
are opened for normal use of contents, 
the sealing is of little real value. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Remodeling by Photography 


McIntire 








UST as the portrait photographer has 
his problems in remodeling the hu- 
man face and figure to the customer’s 
fancy, so the commercial photographer 
also has his difficulties in accenting and 
generally rehabilitating his photographic 
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Above: Fig. |. Straight 
print from negative of 
the hotel building with- 
out benefit of widening. 


subjects to the satisfac- 
tion of the client. Yes, 
even to increasing the 
girth of a ten-story 
building. 

The manager of a lo- 
cal hotel was not satis- 
fied with any photos of 
his building. He said the 
structure looked too 
small and not as broad 
and massive as it should. 
In other words, he want- 
ed to stretch the hostelry 
out a bit. We were called to see what we 
could do in the way of remodeling the 
building. The problem was, of course, to 
widen the structure without increasing 
its height. 

- Iremembered that when correcting dis- 

tortion in a negative by enlarging the 
subject ‘upon an easel that was tilted in 
relation to the lens, the length of the 
image was increased without affecting 
the width nearest the lens. This is sim- 
ply because the rays from the projection 
lens cover a greater area of paper when 
it is placed in an oblique position. 

Fig. 1 shows a straight photograph of 
the hotel building. Notice that the cor- 
ner of the building nearest the camera 
fortunately has no horizontal lines in- 
tersecting it. Now if it were possible to 
tilt both sides of a sheet of enlarging 
paper back from the corner of the build- 
ing, the rays from the negative would 
have farther to travel, and both sides of 


the building would appear longer than 
they actually are. 

Of course this condition is easily ac- 
complished. A piece of cardboard was 
folded back where the vertical line of the 
building appears, and after a little ex- 
periment it was tacked on the enlarging 
easel as in Fig. 3. 

The negative was projected upon this 
cardboard and adjusted so that the ver- 
tical line of the building would come on 
the outward fold, which was about three 
inches ahead of the right and left mar- 
gins of the photo. Fig. 3 shows how the 
building appeared when it was projected 
on the cardboard form. 

The lens was stopped down to sharpen 
the image over the whole area and a 
sheet of 11 x 14 glossy enlarging paper 
was folded so that it would fit on the 
cardboard form. The exposure was made 
and the finished enlargement turned over 
to a commercial artist who retouched out 
the marks left by the cracks in the 


Above: Fig. 2. The finished picture made from copy nega- 
tive of the widened and retouched print. Below: Fig. 3. 
Arrangement of cardboard and bromide paper on easel. 








paper, and painted in a few electric signs 
and some clouds. 

The print was then copied and from the 
new negative we made and delivered 
prints of a building (Fig. 2) . that was 
“fattened by photography.”—m 
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YOUR 
MOVIES 


by ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Photographs by the author 


A few clever tricks will enable you to make 
the most out of your movies and present 
them in an effective, professional manner. 


If you forgot to film an introduction, shoot a cutout against the sky. 


HOLLYWOOD film clipping expert, 
recently asked why no one had 
ever written a book on editing, re- 

plied that there weren’t many good edi- 
tors and most of those that really knew 
their stuff were too illiterate to write. 
Take the movie amateur, for instance. 
He’ll spend hundreds of dollars for cam- 


era equipment, trek off to every corner: 


of the globe on costly passenger liners, 
and then force his untitled and usually 


unedited footage on unsuspecting audi- 


Add color to your vacation movies by includ- 
ing shots of departing groups at the station. 


Various signs, taken on location, are always excellent titles. You get 
good transition between scenes by filming approach to such signs. 


ences. You know the type. His scenes 
bounce about on the screen like a fire 
hose gone wild. He tries to convince you 
that his underexposed stuff was shot that 
way purposely just to give the night ef- 
fect. And he fights titling and editing 
because he believes that his film-in-the- 
raw plus his own mellow voice form an 
unbeatable combination. He never grad- 
uates beyond the button-pushing stage 
because he doesn’t even understand the 
extremely simple mechanics of batting off 
lices. 4 
Summer nearly gone, purses looking 
anemic, vacation footage has begun to 
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length will be reduced sufficiently to per- 
mit the addition of around 50 feet of 
titles, thus completing your subject on 
a single projection reel. 

Perhaps some of the unwanted footage 
may show closeups of relatives visited 
in the South or a few scenics taken in- 


If you cannot hand-etter movie titles, a set of in- 
expensive toy blocks will be of great help to you. 











HOW TO MAKE 


PART Il 


HERE can be no question about 

the desirability of print control. 

Accidental circumstances influence 
photographic results in countless ways 
and necessitate the application of correc- 
tive methods. This is not a matter of 
making good pictures out of bad ones, 
which would be impossible, but of elim- 
inating the effects of such accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

In the August issue of Poputar Pxo- 
tocraPHy I have described the materials 
necessary for the Abrasion-Tone process 
of print control. Also the method of pre- 
paring the print for toning as well as the 
initial stage of applying powder-tone and 
pumice. 

The next stage of the Abrasion-Tone 
process involves principally the use of 
the Wolff BB carbon pencil. Let me 
reiterate that no other type of pencil will 
serve for this purpose—particularly not a 
lead pencil, which is gray instead of 
black in tone and leaves a shine on the 
paper. 

The carbon pencil is, in general, em- 
ployed for darkening larger areas and for 
securing more tone in the deeper half- 
tones. In Fig. 1, for example, work with 
the pencil is called for in the orbits of 


Fig. |. The unretouched print used to illustrate the process. 






By WILLIAM 





pion Tore 


PRINTS 


MORTENSEN 


Now you can try your hand at William Mortensen’s famous 
method of print control. His instructions are com- 
pleted in this issue, to be followed by an article on the 
pictorial possibilities and applications of Abrasion-Tone. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWARD: This article completes the description of the 
Abrasion-Tone process, the first steps of which were explained in last 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


month’s PorpULAR 


. The reader is strongly advised to thor- 


oughly review the first installment before he reads that which follows, 
since the process must be understood as a whole before it can be applied. 


strokes. Notice, in Fig. 3, the method of 
applying it over the orbits of the eyes. 
No attempt is made here to blend or work 
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4). Rub this gently over the penciled 
area until an even gradation of tone is 
secured. If you find that the highlight 
within the penciled area has been too 
much subdued, give it added sparkle 
the pencil eraser (Fig. 5), blending in 
again with pumice. 


5 


Fig. 2. The finished print after application of the Abrasion-Tone process. 








Fig. 3. The carbon pencil should 
be applied in broad, sweeping 
strokes over a wide print area. 


Fig. 4. For blending the pencil 
lines use pumice on a wad of cot- 


darkened area with 


The Carbon Pencil: Summary. This other. This inequality may be corrected 


completes the use of the carbon pencil, 
the second stage of the Abrasion-Tone 
process. Let me now summarize the usual 
applications of the pencil to an ordinary 
portrait problem. 

1. Darkening orbits of eyes. This use 
we have already noted ‘above. 

2. Filling in larger “traps” in hair and 
drapery. Unless the hair is very care- 
fully arranged close to the head, the 
camera is apt to reveal loops of hair, dark 
against the white background. These en- 
closed white patches are very unpleasant 
and distracting elements and should be 
darkened. 

3. Restoring lost contours. Certain 
types of lighting fail to make sufficient 
separation between the line of the check 
and the white of the background. With 
the pencil this faint or absent contour 
may be strengthened or restored. 

4. Adding “bloom” to cheek. A little 
additional tone on the curve of the cheek 
gives the impression of warm blood be- 
neath the skin, and creates an illusion of 
skin texture without unpleasant literal 
detail. 

5. Balancing the tone of the back- 
ground. It is.a not infrequent fault 
of pictures that one side of the back- 
ground is more brightly lighted than the 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 8. The heavy wrinkles on the 
the eyes 


neck and the hard seam of the 
dress should be eliminated. 


Lighten 
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look like hard 


the pencil tone. 


° make them in hair and eyebrows 
« white marbles. ting brush 


Fig. 5. Open up highlights in 
ith pencil eraser. 


whites of Fig. 10. Fill in distractin 


shadow 


Fig. 6. Reduce the sha 
r lip 


of the nose and the 


ton, rubbing in wide circles. Even up tone with pumice. ‘with the razor blade technique. 


ience, two practical reasons cause me to 
prefer the razor blade to any other device. 

1. The resiliency of the blade adds 
greatly to the ease of handling it. 

2. The fact that the blade is held and 
directly operated by the fingers makes it 
much more responsive and flexible in 
operation. 

More than any other part of the process, 
the use of the blade calls for the acquire- 
ment of a specialized manual skill. Un- 
less you are willing to take the time and 
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Strikingly effective pictures of great 
variety can be obtained by the amateur 
with a fair guarantee of success if he 
learns the few unpretentious rules that 
govern outdoor silhouette making. 


Left: Flashpowder in the campfire provided 
lighting for this picture of an Indian powwow. 


Above: Any amateur can be proud of such a 
silhouetted action shot as this picture. 


Left: The simplest of outdoor silhouettes is pic- 
turing trees against light clouds or the sky. 


CAMERA IN SUN 
SHADOW OD ISON 
OF SUBJECT Z 


Diagram shows the cleessaliens. rules to 
observe when making outdoor silhouettes. 





EASY...! 


by F. ROY KEMP 
Amateur Photographer, Toronto, Ont. 


EGINNERS can make very dramatic 

photographs by choosing lighting 

effects which deal in two tones— 
black and white. Gradation and texture, 
bugbears for the uninitiate in photogra- 
phy, are eliminated and greater scope is 
given for originality in composition with- 
out worrying about the proper balance of 
tones in the resulting print. 

Articles on silhouette-making appear 
usually around Christmas time, with a 
view to encouraging the amateur to make 
his own Christmas cards. However, the 
field of silhouettes is much wider in 
scope, and the enterprising amateur may 
gain both experience and enjoyment by 
acquainting himself with the possibilities 
this type of photographic work offers. He 
will soon find out that silhouette photog- 
graphy is not limited to any one season. 

This article deals with silhouette mak- 
ing outdoors. The sun is the sole souree 


sun. One other point—it 

to choose a low viewpoint so that 
subject is outlined against the sky which 
will appear white. A suitable frame of 
trees on a hillside always helps. Let us 
look at the examples. 
Silhouette pictures simply of trées are 


This effective silhouette was made by following the simple diagram shown on the facing page. A fish story related in silhouette. 
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CA Day in the 
LIFE OF A BOY 


be iors _f ae a a8 of Mrs. .. J. hae wa a 
watha, Kansas. a janned, posed, a otogra : 
her four year old son, using a Speed Graphic aa photoflash. 
A priceless record for the parents (shown here only in 
part), the prints were bound and decorated with sketches. 
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"Good Morning.” Made with one flashbulb "In from Play." Sunlight used as blacklight- "Nursing a Sore." White bathroom walls re, 
3 feet from the camera, 9 feet from subject. ing. One flashbulb illuminates the front. flect light of one flashbulb in camera-socket. 


je 

“Bathtub Sailing.” Here, 
too, a single flashbulb gave 
even illumination owing to 
the strong reflection from 
the gleaming white walls. 


—> 
“Bread and Jam." One No. 
20 flashbulb was set in line 
behind and above the cam- 
era, 7 feet from the child. 
Exposure was 1/50 at f 13. 





q= 

“Helping Mother.” One 
flashbulb 4 ft. above child's 
head, another 7 ft. from 
him. Negative was devel- 
oped '/2 the normal time. 


ee 
"The End of a Long Day.” 
Two flashbulbs, one above 
chair, one to the side, 
ave an evenly distributed 
ighting for this picture. 














































ET sky, not the skylight; top your 
studio. Excellent portraits can be 

«4 obtained outdoors, if you learn how 
to use natural light sources to full advan- 
tage, and how to combine them with ar- 
tificial light whenever this seems advis- 
able. 

I donot expect to go inte general por- 
trait lighting in this article, but I should 
like to give you a simple, workable plan 
for making as attractive portraits out- 
doors as can be made in the best studios. 
The trick is to learn what balanced light 
is and how to apply that knowledge to 
your work. 


Perhaps this is not a definition of bal- 


A combination of daylight with photoflash is another method of outdoor portraiture. Sunlight and photellesdwerecteibined here. 


Your Studio 


by R. KENNETH McFARLAND 
Photographer, Valley City, N. D. 








Portrait studies do not require a battery of costly 
lights. .The .author describes three methods 
for posing and taking outdoor portraits. 










THEY PHOTOGRAPH 






by STUART PHELPS 


In the photographic world the name Gray-O'Reilly 


is synonymous. with pictorial "it". 


The famed 


team has a genius for glamorizing any subject. 


OU are supposed to be in love,” 
the man on the ladder calls down 
to the young couple who are 
standing in a romantic pose against a 
ship’s rail, with a cloud-studded sky be- 
hind them. “Lean into Harriet, as if you 
were about to kiss her, Bill,” the man 
continued. “But keep your knees straight 
so I can get separation in those shadows.” 

The handsome young lad in a white 
linen dinner jacket moves closer to the 
fresh and lovely-looking girl whose skin- 
tight yellow satin evening dress reveals 
a gaspingly beautiful figure. 

“You don’t make love like that, Har- 
riet,” the man on the ladder counsels. 
“Put your hand on Bill’s shoulder. Look 
up at him. That’s it. But don’t lean on 
that rail, you two. Remember, it’s only 
a prop held in place with clamps.” 
































The scene is not a movie set but the 
60 x 70 foot studio of James Gray and 
John O'Reilly, photographic illustrators, 
in New York City. These two men who 
started in business five years ago during 
a depression period have made a success 
because they can cram more “it” and ac- 
tion into an inch of film than almost any- 
body else in town. 

I enter the studio at a crucial moment. 
O'Reilly is just about to shoot a full page 
photograph which must connote young 
love, heady romance, springtime passion 
on the high blue seas—to illustrate an ar- 
ticle, “Entertainment After Dark,” by the 
Grand Duchess Marie. 

Jack O’Reilly, the photographic half of 
the Gray-O’Reilly firm, is up on a step 
ladder, surveying the tremendous deck 
set through the groundglass of an 8 x 10 
view. camera sus- 
pended nine feet in 
the air. Jimmie 
Gray, the sales half 
of the team, is mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 
John Phipps, a tech- 
nician, and his as- 
sistant, Andy, are 
manning the lights 
and projection ma- 
chine which is be- 
hind the huge screen 
being used as a 
background. 

“To get that ‘ cer- 


The intimate atmos- 
phere of a boudoir, the 
texture of rustling silk, 
gleaming satin, and 
—— a are 

n this shot 
jes Marelle perfumes. 





James Gray (left), the sales half, and John 
O'Reilly, the photographer of the team. 


“We had to square off an oak platform 
10 x 10 feet to look like a deck. That was 
a job. The deck is much longer than ten 
feet, but you will notice that the last six 
feet were fabricated by using paper with 
supports under it here and there. In the 
oak part we drilled holes and put wooden 
pegs in them so the set would resemble 
a real steamer deck. Next we had to in- 
sert quarter inch strips of black material 
at close intervals to simulate caulking. 
The ventilator was easy. We rented it 
from a steamship salvage company. 

“Even though this is a large studio, the 
deck takes up so much room we didn’t 
have a lot of space left for the back- 
ground screen and the projection machine 
which throws the image on the screen. 

“Usually a screen is arranged straight 
across the back of a set, but this 11 x 16 
foot background is at an angle. We had 
to place it that way because it was neces- 
sary for the 2000-watt light on the boom 
there to be stationed in front of the 
screen and behind the ventilator to get 
Se entra ot Gee cnaet anit we sented 


“John,” he shouts to Phipps, “break it 


projection machine, cuts down the power 
from the terrific 120 amperes or 10,000 
watts which is pouring through it, to 50 
amperes “to read by,” as they say in the 
studio. This means the amount of light 
used while arranging the set and posing 


air on a counter-weighted rolling tripod 
with a vertical upright that can be ad- 
justed by a wheel to within one-eighth 
of an inch of any desired point. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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An infinite amount of planning went into the above illus- 
tration Gray-O'Reilly made for a magazine. The diagram 
ght) shows the arrangement of the difficult studio setting. 











Full of action, and of photographic interest 
in its angle and detail is this picture of a 
young couple made for Old Gold cigarettes. 


The bathroom, below, was built without a ceil- 
ing to allow placing of lights. White lines show 
the section used in a Marelle bath foam ad. 





back to the projector. 
standing on another ladder in front of the 


camera. 

“Give me 32, John,” the photographer 
says. 

Phipps adjusts the lens at f 32. 

“We're going to shoot one second ex- 
posure at f 32,” O’Reilly calls down to me. 

“Now kids,” he is speaking to the mod- 
els, “we’re almost ready to shoot. Harriet, 
throw out your chest. That's it. Bill, 
don’t talk. And kill that cigarette.” 

The models obey. 

“You know, the cost factor is really a 
detriment in this business, if a person is 
inclined to be jittery,” O’Reilly explains. 
“When something goes wrong, if you start 
thinking about expenses, you're lost. 
After you’ve been shooting fifteen years, 
one point you learn is this: don’t shoot 
until everything is right. This runs into 
money sometimes but it is worth it.” 

Phipps and Andy adjust the projector 
and light starts pouring through the 
screen. 

O'Reilly takes his place at the camera. 
“Now kids,” he says, “we’re ready. Re- 
member, Harriet, keep your body turned 
towards me. I want more profile. Bill, 
take Harriet’s hand and keep your knees 
straight so I can get my separation 
shadow. . . . That’s fine. Now hold your 
heads steady. I want to get them smack 
against that white part of the clouds.” He 
takes a final look into the groundglass. 

“John—quick—bring a flashlight. Aim 
it right down there!” O’Reilly points to 
a spot in the shadow near the camera. 

He wants to check his 
focus with the lens 
stopped at f 32. 
“Okay. Steady kids. 
Hit it, John.” 
John presses the 
bulb. 
“Strike it, Andy. 
But break it down to 
50 before you do.” 
Andy cuts down the 
projection machine to 
50 amperes, then 
turns it off entirely. 

“What kind of film 
did you just use for 
this deck shot?” I ask. 

“Agfa Super-Plena 
Press. You get more 
contrast with it.” 

“What lens?” 


want the figure to dominate in a picture 
of this sort. To say photographically ‘I 
love you’ in a print, you’ve got to have 
your shadows long and dreamy, your fig- 
ures small and distant-looking, a suitab 
background which infers moonlight, heart 
throbs, sweet summer breeze—oh heck— 
you know what I mean.” 

I had seen some remarkable pictures 
O'Reilly had taken of a girl sitting on a 
bathtub and I used this occasion to find 
out how the prints were made. 

“Our client in this case was the Marelle 
Bath Foam Company,” Mr. Gray began. 
“The Dorland Advertising agency con- 
ceived the idea of a picture that would 
sell their product and told us to use our 
own judgment on details. Here is the 
finished picture.” - 

I took a look at the picture of a model 
sitting in the nude on the side of a bath- 
tub. The picture was strangely beautiful. 
There was restraiht in it and exquisitely 
innocent handling. -You had no sense of 
nudity as you looked at the girl. 

“We built a bath instead of renting 
one,” O’Reilly volunteered, “because the 
ordinary bathroom has no light. This set 
was constructed of plyboard and painted 
blue. It had only two sides and no top. 
The cost of assembling the set was $9. 
The model fee was $25, the decorations 
were rented for $35. 

“It wasn’t simple to find the model. 
There are only two or three perfect nudes 
in New York. Our model has not only a 
beautiful figure and facé but she is a 
lady. Refinement is absolutely necessary 
—otherwise the finished product is a fail- 
ure.” 

“What lighting did you use for this ad- 
vertising picture?” I asked. 

“The illumination was mostly back light 
and overhead,” Mr. O’Reilly stated. “On 
the side there was a 1000-watt drawing 
light to give us outline. A 500-watt over- 
all light was near the camera. I used a 
fourteen inch f 4.5 Goerz lens stopped at 
{16 for this picture. The film was Por- 
trait Pan. We use about fifteen different 
grades of film for various work.” 

Jack O’Reilly has some excellent advice 
for the would-be advertising photog- 
rapher. “If you want to learn how to be 
an advertising photographer, buy a doll at 
the ten cent store. Stand her on a table. 
Pose her at every angle. Work on her 
with all kinds of lights. When your light 
problems are solved, start work with liv- 
ing models. And even then it takes a 
psychiatrist to know how to handle them. 

“To sum up the elements of advertising 
photography, I should say: design, build, 
and light your set so that the product to 
be advertised dominates it. Keep your 


 Hghting simple. Don't go in for anything 


tant point in this type 
of picture. You need 
a short lens to get 
that breath-taking 
feeling. It dramatizes 
the shadows, makes 
the images smaller. 
The models look far- 
ther away. You don’t 
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The “Candid Camera” 
of Fifty Years Ago 


by W. A. MURDOCH 


The urge to take pictures unobserved was apparent in the 
ingenious disguises of the early “Detective Cameras.” 


E incorrigible candid camera 

W fans can celebrate this year a 

special and private jubilee all of 
our own. For it was just about fifty years 
ago when “lens luggers” first began stalk- 
ing the citizenry, “shooting” them in re- 
laxed or unguarded moments with can- 
did cameras! 

Surprising as it may seem, 50 years ago 
every amateur photographer was a can- 
did photographer, that is every amateur 
with a hand camera. It was during the 
80’s that the compact and simply proc- 
essed dry plate replaced the wet plate 
and its bulky equipment. The fact that 
one could carry a camera loaded with 12 
or more plates ready for exposure was a 
great novelty to those used to heavy wet- 
plate studio cameras. Smart camera 
manufacturers saw this and dramatized 
the possibilities of candid photography— 
though in a very special manner. 

Some forgotten advertising genius called 
these early candid outfits Detective Cam- 
eras. This was a particularly inspired 
idea at that time for the detective of the 
80’s was a highly colorful and intriguing 
individual—at least in the public fancy. 
The inference that these new cameras 
were used in sleuthing was a touch of 
showman’s genius. How many people 
hurried over to the nearest photographic 
dealer is lost to the records but to give 


An early candid shot of beach promenaders. 





a rough idea one 1887 photo annual had 
advertisements for no fewer than 19 “de- 
tective cameras.” 

True to the 1880 conception of a de- 
tective, detective cameras were all dis- 
guised to look like something entirely 
different from a camera. They were built 
to appear as large books; bundles; pack- 
ages; satchels; lunch, cigar, and suit 
boxes. At any cost these cameras had 
to be, as one advertisement put it, “un- 
obtrusive and unsuspicious—though ready 
at a moment’s notice to catch a fleeting 
subject.” 

The inventor of the Package Camera 
sums up the general idea pretty well in 


Right and below are two views of An- 
thony's “Detective Camera." No k 

was published with these illustrations. The 
letters seem to refer to: A, view finder; 
B, lens cover; D, slot for plate’ to be 
exposed; H, focusing arrangement; J, 
shutter release; K, catch for setting re- 
lease; L, catch which released lens cover; 
M and N, knob and rat- 
chet for adjusting shut- 
ter tension and speed; 
R, diaphragm  adijust- 
ment; U, is apparently a 
lens cap. S and T are 
anyone's guess. In its 
cheapest form the cam- 
era sold for $30 with a 
“Landscape Lens; for 
$73 with ea Dallmeyer 
R.R. lens. The alligator 
skin “detective” satchel 
cost an additional $20. 





Anthony's Patent Satchel Detective 
Camera looked like this when closed. 


his advertisement appearing in 1888. “In 
my detective camera, I have striven to 
avoid suspicious appearance. It appears 
to be an ordinary brown paper parcel, 
buckled up with an ordinary leather strap 
and handle with ordinary labels on top 
and front. By simply turning the label 
on front, the lens is exposed; turning the 
label on top exposes the view finder. A 
piece of string works the shutter.” 

In smaller sizes some detective cameras 
were made to be hidden about the cloth- 
ing. Lenses peeked from button holes in 
vests and lapels, from necktie and scarf 
pins, and in at least one case from a derby 

(Continued on page 80) 
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This diagram illustrates the action, and 
the recording, of colored light on the film. 


Dufaycolor film is first developed (in total darkness) in Solution A. 
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AKING pictures in natural color 
is very simple with present- 
day methods. For the average 
camera fan, it is just a matter of loading 
a roll of film in the camera and making 
the exposures. Of course there is a cer- 
tain amount of technique necessary for 
producing extraordinary pictures for 
commercial and salon purposes. However, 
the amateur need not feel at a loss when 
he to record what his eye sees 
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Still in darkness, the film is washed in water for 2 minutes. 





























The amateur who is about to take his 
first roll of Dufaycolor film need have no 
hesitation. But there are a few things to 
bear in mind before making any expos- 
ures. In the first place, it is well to re- 
member that Dufaycolor film is not a very 
fast emulsion. In fact none of the color 
films are very fast. It is imperative for 
the beginner to shoot in a sun-lit atmos- 
phere. To insure getting a brilliant trans- 
the light must be strong enough 
produce the proper color contrast. 
Let us start with an average snapshot— 
taking the baby’s picture. Naturally we 
ve different ideas about the time 
Some will allow the baby .to 
play on the grass, some will want to pose 
it in the carriage. At first the amateur 
not worry about anything other 
than making a good exposure. If the 
camera is worked at a distance of 8 or 
10 feet from the subject and the sun is 
directly upon it the conditions are normal 
and the exposure should be correspond- 
ingly normal. 
The exposure is not difficult. At this 
distance and under the lighting described 
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shutter speed is stepped up accordingly. 
For example: We wish to picture a gar- 
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for the AMATEUR 


The. author tells you how to take pictures on this 


natural color film that is easy to 


ndle, is avail- 


able in all sizes, and can be processed by. amateurs. 


den scene or a general landscape at dis- 
tances ranging from 50 feet to infinity. 
For this we will naturally increase our 
shutter speed. We may expose with the 
same diaphragm stop at 1/50 sec. pro- 
vided that the sun is brilliant and not 
overcast. 


' Although some amount of success has 


been accomplished with high shutter 
speeds, it is dangerous to take chances 
unless absolutely necessary. Many ex- 
cellent shots have been made at a shutter 
speed of 1/200 sec. in brilliant sunlight, 
but to expect this performance in a fading 
yellow fall sun would be asking too much. 
The same principle applies to flash syn- 
chronization. Again some excellent shots 
have been secured at 1/100 sec. but the 
operator must be careful to keep his lens 
wide open and if possible use one work- 
ing at an aperture of f 3.5 or faster. 

Then again if the snapshots are to be 
made at the beaches, or in a boat at sea, 
or on a lake we must be governed by the 
increased light reflected by the water. 
Here we may make even the closeup shots 
at 1/50 sec. Again we remind the camera- 
fan that with the new Dufaycolor emul- 
sion it is not necessary to use any filter 
when making outdoor pictures. If, how- 
ever, the amateur has some of the old 
emulsion he may use it outdoors with a 
Dufay No. 2-B filter. 

Color pictures should have as much def- 
inition as possible. This means that if ex- 
posures are to be made at shutter speeds 
slower than 1/25 sec. a tripod should be 


Four minutes in Solution B (the first 2 in darkness) are sufficient. 





used. It is very simple for any one to 
hold a camera still enough to avoid move- 
ment at 1/25 sec. At this speed do not 
expect to stop any fairly fast action. 
Every camera fan should give the matter 
of action serious thought. 

We mentioned the fact of brilliancy in 
color. Taking the baby pictures as an 
example, we find several factors influence 
the brilliancy. One of them is reflective 
value of color. Let us assume that the 
baby is dressed in either bright red or 
blue. Naturally in the sunlight the red 
or blue tones are reflected upon the 
baby’s face and the real flesh tint assumes 
a new hue. This cannot be helped. There 
is no way of preventing such reflections 
unless special apparatus is employed. 

The important thing is to secure as 
nearly perfect a snapshot in color as pos- 
sible. In order to produce good results, 
it is advisable to abide by the instruc- 
tions issued by the manufacturer. One 
good suggestion of all manufacturers is to 
use a sun shade whenever possible. It 
prevents stray reflections and extraneous 
light beams from discoloring the picture. 

In Dufaycolor the same emulsion is 
used for all purposes. That in itself elim- 
inates confusion. Filters adapt the film 
to use under different conditions. For in- 
door use with artificial light, a certain 
filter is required. For use in connection 
with photoflash synchronization another 
type of filter is necessary. The only type 
of work which may be done without a 
filter is that of outdoor exposures. Since 
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The developed film is exposed to light and then redeveloped. 
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The Dufaycolor screen of 1000 lines per in. 
compared with a 120-line half-tone screen. 


the new Dufaycolor emulsion formula has 
just been received from England, it is 
necessary for the manufacturers to revise 
their scale of filter values. The filters 
are made by Dufaycolor, Inc. and are 
corrected for use with their own emul- 
sions. 

There are stringent reasons for making 
each exposure as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. When an exposure is not properly 
timed, the value of color in the transpar- | 
ency is not as true as it should be. Most 
of us profit by a few mistakes, Do not 
try to master natural color photography, 
whether with Dufaycolor or any other 
method, in one or two attempts. 

The filter recommended for speed-flash 
synchronization is made of a very light 
bluish tint. Even with this filter an ex- 
posure of 1/25 sec. at a distance of 6 feet 
from the subject may be obtained with 
one standard size foil bulb. If the hy- 
dronalium wire-lamp is used a special 
filter is required. The new emulsion, be- 
ing slightly faster, makes an allowance 
for another half stop. In making speed- 
flash shots it is advisable to fire the bulbs 
closer to the subject, keeping the camera 
at the required distance. This is accom- 
plished by the use of an extension cord 
with the synchronizer. 

Artificial light emanating from Mazda 
lamps has a distinct yellow tone. A spe- 
cial filter which will correct the yellow 
overtone of such light sources is pro- 
vided by the makers of Dufaycolor.’ 

Filters are made of gelatin, used either 
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three sets of color-sensitive optic nerves 
(Continued on page 70) 
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COLOR FILTERS 


by W. NEAL HALE 
Photographs by the author 


Here's a way to.add quality to your pictures 
until you .can afford .to -buy -regular filters. 


FEW years ago I felt the need of color filters to do away 
with the chalky, cloudless skies, lack of tone correction in 
water, snow, and landscapes, and the many other difficulties 
that proper filters overcome to produce better photographs. 
I, like many other amateurs, could not afford to experiment with 
costly, high-quality filters to find the correct colors that would most 
suit my needs. First I tried a flat lens from a pair of sun-glasses 
but the results were not too good. Being unable to obtain the real 
gelatin filters in the small town I live gave me the idea of 
trying colored cellophane. For a f ts a roll I bought some Color correction. was obtained in this photograph by 
red, orange, yellow, and green at the local dime store. Between two using a filter of green cellophane. The various tones 
pieces of cardboard, which had holes the size of the lens mount cut in the foreground are nicely separated in monochrome. 
in the centers, I fastened.a single thickness of cellophane by strips “s eae -_ yom 
of Scotch tape placed around the edges. ! p ae B ee 
From the notes that I kept in making the exposures on the first ; gin ae 
two rolls of film-I was able to establish fairly accurately the factor 
of each filter. The results that I obtained from these pieces of 
cellophane were so satisfactory that it was nearly a year later before 
I got around. to buy some really fine filters. Of course real filters 
are many times better, but from these cellophane squares I learned 
a lot, and they also taught me the colors that I would need most. 
I do not claim to be original in this cellophane filter idea. There 
are probably many amateurs using them right now. . But just in 
case some of you have. not thought of it, and would like to try using 
a cheap filter until you are able to purchase some real ones, I will 
pass along this idea. After you use these pieces of cellophane for 
a few months you will step.out and buy some real filters. Then you 
will wonder just how you ever managed before you had them.—fz 
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Below: A sunset photographed on panchromatic film a a filter made 
of yellow « ne has given the study a pictorial ity. The effect 
that which would be obtained with a standard filter. 
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Below: An orange cellophane filter was 
used here to give some detail in the snow. 




















Collecting Stamps 
With Your Camera 
by Bob White 











OTOGRAPHY can well be combined 





This well known statue in Chicago is 
shown on the 2c Lincoln: Memorial stamp. 





The Alamo appears on the 3c Texas stamp 


camera fan from taking snapshots of 
statues, buildings, and other subjects 
shown in the designs on our stamps, thus 
assembling a novel collection, interesting 
to both photographers and stamp collect- 
ors. For instance, Uncle Sam used the 
Statue of Liberty on the 15-cent stamp, 
so one can take a snapshot of the same 
subject to illustrate his albums. On a 
5-cent stamp of 1925 the statue of the 
Minuteman is shown, so we can take a 
snapshot of this same statue at Concord, 
Massachusetts, to illustrate the stamp in 
our album. The stamped envelopes issued 
in 1932 show Mount Vernon, pictures of 
which are easy to take or to obtain from 
other amateurs. 
There are, however, some designs on 
our stamps that one cannot photograph 
. Therefore, he has to do the next 
best and get something that per- 
tains to the design. If you do not have a 
portrait of Grant, then a statue of Grant 
in Chicago or Washington, D. C: fits this 
subject. One cannot take a snapshot of 





A Compact Workshop On Wheels 
by S. N. Clifton 








something about it. 
Realizing that a properly equipped 
darkroom was out of the question for 
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The cabinet-workshop-printer accommo- 
dates practically all darkroom accessories, 


The upper right hand corner of the cabi- 
net houses the compact and handy printer. 
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to get a copy of A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps. This booklet de- 
scribes and illustrates all our stamps. It 


is for sale (25c coin) by the Superintend- 
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by HARRY WHITE 
Amateur Photographer, Chicago, Ill. 


HERE are in the neighborhood of 
one thousand five hundred indi- 
vidual trade papers and 
published in the United States. As dis- 
tinguished from newspapers and general 
the trade paper is devoted 
exclusively to some particular trade, pro- 
fession, business, or calling. 

There are, of course, several trade 
journals which serve approximately the 
same fields, however, each one is edited 
from a different point of view. For in- 
stance, one trade journal in the ma- 
chinery field may be devoted entirely to 
helping the machinist or mechanic, while 
another will be catering editorially to the 
executive personnel in the industry. 

In every case there is one thing which 
outstandingly differentiates a trade paper 
from a newspaper or magazine of general 
circulation. The main objective of every 
trade paper is to serve as clearing house 


‘for practical information. To not only 


let its readers know what the other fel- 
low in the same trade, business, or pro- 
fession is doing, but to keep him posted 
on new developments and practices, as 
well as to plentifully supply him with 
practical information about his work. 
You won’t find many trade papers on the 
average newsstands, but you will find 
them on the desks of busy executives, 
as well as in shops, stores, and factories. 
Most trade papers are, at one time or 
another, in the market for pictures. In 
fact, some of the larger ones maintain 
completely equipped photographic dark- 
trained 


hand, judging from the letters I have re- 
ceived from their editors, even they oc- 
casionally have a hard time securing the 
kind of pictures they want, while the 
complaint of the smaller publications 
catering to the trades is that the average 
amateur does not appreciate their needs 
sufficiently to supply them with the kind 
of pictures they want, even when they 
are willing to pay top prices for them. 

All of which indicates that the field is 
wide open and in many ways much less 
competitive than that of the newspaper 
or general magazine. However, it re- 
quires something more than just the abil- 
ity to take good pictures to successfully 
serve it. 

If you were given the assignment to 
take a series of sequence shots illustrating 


Trade papers want detail in closeups. 











A typical trade paper shot. Three services rendered are illustrated. 


Trade Papers Are A 
READY PICTURE MARKET 


Acquaint yourself with the needs of the trade papers 
and they will be more than willing to buy your pictures. 


To the reader of a hotel trade magazine this picture speaks volumes. 
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Coryza Acute, Yl venture to say you 
would be as much at sea as I was when 
confronted with just that assignment. 
On the other hand, were you familiar 
with the medical journal making the re- 
quest you would immediately know that 
the subject was a medical one, and .a 
quick reference to any medical dictionary 
would immediately have informed you 
that Coryza Acute was just a couple of 
five dollar words for a cold in the head. 
With this information you would then 
find it easy to go out and get a worth- 
while series of pictures of sneezes, snorts, 
and sniffles. 

Which simply emphasizes the old adage 
that before trying to sell pictures to any 
magazine, first know your magazine as 
well as something about the people who 
read it. 

Although I have sold many pictures in 
the trade paper field I hardly think that 
one man’s opinion~ carries ‘much weight 
when it comes to telling how to do it. 
Therefore I recently wrote to a number 
of trade publications asking their editors 
to tell me frankly whether they bought 
pictures from free-lance photographers, 
as well as to point out, if possible, just 
where the average untrained camera 
journalist falls down. 

Here are the four. main questions I 
asked those busy editors, andthe surpris- 
ing thing, to me at least, was the full and 
frank answers I received from them. 
Some even writing me four and five pages 
and going into the most minute details. 
Here then are the questions I asked: 

1. Do you buy pictures separate from 
editorial matter? What size pictures do 
you prefer, and should they be glossy 
prints? 

2. Are.you more apt to accept a news 
item or feature article accompanied with 
pictures thari without? 

3. Are you interested in sequence pho- 
tographs in which a complete story is 
told in pictures and captions? 

4. Have you any particular admonition 
or advice you would like to pass on to 
amateur fans who are interested in sup- 
plying pictures of interest to the trade 
paper reading public? 

In replying to the first question, all 
editors said they did buy pictures sep- 
arate from editorial matter, preferring 
them to be glossy prints at least 5x7, 
although one paper specified the 6 x 9 size 
while another preferred 8x10. This 
clearly indicates that the average edi- 
torial office wants big pictures and finds 
the smaller sizes unsuitable owing both 
to lack of detail as well.as difficulty in 
handling when making half-tone engrav- 
ings from them. A small snapshot, if 
exceptionally timely and newsy, some- 
times. gets by but only in exceptional 
instances. 

Another point very clearly brought out 
by the answers to this question was the 
desire that all pictures submitted be 
clearly identified in their captions, and 
that when individuals are shown in the 
picture, their names, addresses, and titles 
be correctly given. 

The second question I asked had a 
two-fold purpose, inasmuch as I wanted 


to get the editors’ views on the subject — 


(Continued on page 74) 











An Efficient Box Camera Enlarger 
by Paul Hadley 








N VIEW of the increasing popularity 


homemade enlargers are often so adapted 


A box camera enlarger like the one shown 
above can easily be built from scraps of 
lumber with the aid of the diagram below. 


man will have little difficulty 
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Dissolving Chemicals 
N MAKING photographic solutions it 
is extremely important to avoid the 
inclusion of air. By ‘their very nature, 
the developing agents used in photogra- 


erably. I have found the following meth- 
ods to be great heips in making. air-free, 
we consequently long lasting, stock so- 
utions. 


est ways of causing air to be entrapped. 
While these methods dissolve the chem- 
icals, they also dissolve some air which 
will cause the developer to oxidize and 
age rapidly. 

My method is to dissolve the chemicals 
in the same jugs in which I 
stock solutions.. In the bottom 
jug I place several glass marbles. 
put in the desired amount of 
slowly add the chemicals in 
indicated in the formula. 
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Above: As stolen tires started rolling from 


the truck, Kearney'’s camera went into action. 


were 
: This thief was caught 
of delivering 


From the window of an empty office Thomas Kearney watched for days the 





ware- 


house of the thieves. When they finally appeared, he recorded their actions for evidence. 


MOVIE CAMERA 
TRAPS THIEVES 


by IRENE LOIS COWAN 
News Correspondent, Kansas City, Mo. 


lt is indeed a rare occurrence when a detective films thieves 
at work. Police photographer Thomas Kearney of Kansas City 
accomplished just this feat with an ordinary amateur camera. 


HOTOGRAPHING thieves in action 

—while actually disposing of their 

loot — was believed the impossible 
figment of a detective’s dream until pho- 
tographer Thomas Kearney of the Kansas 
City, Mo. police department slipped his 
compact, 16 mm. movie camera into his 
overcoat pocket and went out into a 
snowstorm to make police history. 

Kansas City was in the clutches of a 
clever gang of automobile tire thieves 
who were robbing citizens of thousands of 
dollars worth of tires. In spite of en- 
ergetic police work, detectives had been 
unable to break up the ring. Even when 
known tire thieves were arrested, police 
were unable to hold them because of lack 
of evidence connecting them with any 
certain job. : 
Finally, when detectives located one of 

the warehouses in which the stolen tires 
were being stored, Kearney was 


assigned 
to cover it. It was then that he projected 


the movie camera into police work so 
successfully, meeting the difficult emer- 
gency problems with skillful handling of 
a@ camera previously untried in criminal 

detection. 
When first informed that the detectives 
were going to depend upon pictorial evi- 
Kearney 


Photographer Kearney operates a projector 
showing Piiciele his famed crime film. 


camera up to tiny holes bored into doors 
to various police departments, he photo- 
graphed officers without their knowledge 
as they went about their work. 

When these negatives were developed 
he found that the prints did not show de- 
tails clearly enough to identify the in- 
dividuals in their surroundings, and iden- 
tification is, of course, the underlying 
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ABC for Amateurs 


by WARDEN LaROE worthy 


CT slowly. Your best pictures are 
more likely to be taken when you 
proceed at a wedding march walk 

rather than at a train-catching trot. 


E critical of your own work. Self- 

tolerance stifles improvement both in 

seeing the picture to be taken and in per- 
fection of processing technique. 


OMPOSE your picture in the view- 
finder of your camera. A subject 
which fills most of your negative will give 
a better, crisper print than one enlarged 
from a tiny selected section. 


ELIBERATE before you shoot. Five 
minutes more prior to exposure— 
checking lighting, pose, background, lens 
stop and shutter speed—may easily save 
five hours in the darkroom. 


XAMINE each negative carefully for 

dust before printing it, whether by 
contact or projection. Blowing off or 
brushing off dust and lint is far easier 
than spotting or retouching the finished 
print. 


IND, out all the capabilities of your 
present camera before yielding to the 
desire to own another. Many an amateur 
never does his best work, solely because 
he spends too much time acquiring equip- 
ment and too little acquiring experience. 


ET the best photographic outfit you 

can comfortably afford, then be sat- 
isfied until you learn to get the best out 
of the equipment you have. The lens is 
the camera’s eye, but. it can only record 
what the photographer’s eye sees! 


AVE the sun at your back for aver- 

age shots, but avoid making this an 

inviolable rule. Some subjects beg for 

side- or back-lighting, so you should lis- 
ten and yield. 


NSPIRATION comes from association 
and contact. Expose yourself to finer 
work. Talk with other camera fans. Read 
your photography magazine regularly. 
. Look over the annual photographic re- 
views. Don’t become stale; don’t do the 
same thing the same way too long. 


AB the shutter release if you can be 

contented with fuzzy pictures, but 
squeeze it lovingly if you insist on sharp 
prints with detail definite and distinct. 
Camera movement can’t be laughed off or 
retouched out. 


NOW the mechanics of your camera. 

Practice winding the film, setting 
the shutter, and adjusting the iris dia- 
phragm until these movements are al- 
most automatic. Conserve your thinking 
for composing the picture and getting it 
on the film the way you see it in nature. 


These helpful alphabetic hints are full of ideas 


of any amateur's serious attention. 


EARN to guess-focus, even though 

your camera has a coupled range- 
finder or groundglass. Good pictures often 
happen quickly, and a moment lost is an 
opportunity gone. 


ASTER the simple laws of photog- 
raphy, and you'll find the more in- 
tricate problems—which at times invari- 
ably pop up—easy to solve. Some ama- 
teurs never even learn the meaning of 
“depth of field”—a factor they should 
watch every time a negative is exposed! 


EGLECTING to check the tempera- 


ture of the developer, hypo, and 
water bath, and failure to keep that tem- 
perature correct and constant, can lead 
nowhere except to trouble. Don’t confine 
your interest in a thermometer to the 
weather. 


PEN your eyes to the pictures near 

at hand. Stalk your subject possi- 
bilities on foot, not by automobile. Trav- 
eling too swiftly you see only a sweeping 
panorama. Narrow your field. It’s the 
simple, story-telling pictures—hunted for 
and discovered individually—that make 
the hits with friends and editors. 


LAN your shots before you make 

them. Is a good play ever produced 
without stage direction? Give your sub- 
jects less liberty to do as they please— 
tactfully, of course!—and they'll give you 
a better picture. 


UIET down. Be calm. A fussed 
photographer all but guarantees a 
photographic fizzle. Make your subjects 
believe they, as well as you, have all the 
time in eternity. When you do this, you'll 
get the picture you want quicker. 


| Speacagpal mistakes and errors before 
you make them. Every time you 
develop a roll or pack of film or set of 
plates, look the negative over carefully 
to see what you may have done wrong— 
in order to avoid the same misfortunes 
in the future. An exposure record helps. 





Picture of the 








END out a few good 8x10 prints occa- 

sionally—to magazine editors, news- 
paper rotogravure sections, and photo- 
graphic contests. But first be satisfied 
they are good! Just sending them forth 
will put spurs to your enthusiasm, and a 
check now and then will help your hobby 


‘ pay its way. 


RY for the unusual. Millions of am- 

ateurs are taking snapshots of baby, 
mother, dad. Do something different, or 
at least do the same thing in a different 
way. Capture some new angles on life in 
your pictures! 


AD your camera gently. Make 

your slogan “Handle with care.” 

Dirt, dust, and perspiration from the 

hands can’t do those undeveloped nega- 
tives any good. 


tS fone lines of buildings, monu- 
ments, and even people should ad- 
here to the perpendicular. Keep your 
camera level, and when photographing 
very high structures keep a sufficient dis- © 
tance from your subject to prevent any 
“Tower of Pisa” tendency. 


ATCH the birdie! used to be the 

catch-phrase of the man behind 
the big box, but it’s often bad for the 
catchlights in your subjects’ eyes: Cau- 
tion them not to look directly at the cam- 
era, but be sure the illumination is so 
placed that the catchlights are clearly and 
properly recorded. : 


IS constantly used in referring to 

the increase in made 
necessary by the use of filters. But don’t 
take that 2X or 3X too literally! A lot 
depends on the film. The filter which 
calls for a 2X exposure on one film may 
a a 
other. 


ANKING a piece of bromide paper 

fromn the developer “before it goes 
too black” isn’t the way to get rich tones. 
Use test strips to determine the correct 
enlarging exposure time, then give full 
development. You'll be far happier about 
the result! 


EST for picture-making increases as 
you learn to do things better, more 
deftly, with greater confidence. Slipshod 
methods, while faster, only undermine in- 
terest. Take your time, use judgment, 
and keep at it. One truly fine picture a 
year will amply repay every minute, and 
effort. Try for that one picture!—jz 


Month (opposite page) 


Technically perfect composites like this one are rare. The 
best features of two outstanding negatives were combined to 
obtain pictorial effect and atmosphere—both of which are 
present, even though purists may refuse to consider such com- 
posites real photographs. [For Technical Data see Page 64] 
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by Karl Oeser 








Too often a careless photographer 
obsessed with his main subject 
overlooks the usefulness of his sub- 
ject’s shadow. These two examples 
illustrate the important contribu- 
tion long shadows will make to 
effective pictorial presentation. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 
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James N. Doolittle, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Francis A. Leigh, Trenton, N. J. 
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Contrary to the rules of human 

portraiture, animal portraits are 

most effective when the subject looks . 

the camera straight in the eye. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 





++ aby Below: Mission............ .by 
Arthur Griffin, Winchester, Mass. Ralph E. Knowles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
































Frames in your pictures enhance 

their beauty and interest even more 

than frames around them. This is 

especially true of frames which are 

related to the main subject of the 

picture and become a part of it. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 


Carola Gregor, New York City 


Below: Training Camp. . . .by 
Victor DePalma, New York City 


Right: On Mount Athos. .... 
Charles W. Herbert, Livingston, 


. -by 
Mont. 








First Aid, photographed for Fels Naphtha 
Soap, by Leo Aarons, New York City 


In group shots it's the least sus- 

pected item that causes the most 

trouble. Often a vibrating thread 

or a playful dog will be more of 

a problem than camera, lights, 

exposure,, and model combined. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 


Dressing Room, photographed for Clark's 
O.N.T. Thread, by Pagano, New York City 














CHERRIES by Ruth Jacobi-Roth 








They say all things are rel- 
ative — large or small only 
by comparison with others. 
Kept free of such compari- 
son, the lumber and batch 


of toothpicks are reduced 


to equals by the camera. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 


Boards oa 
W. F. Kelley, Chicago, 





Stanley Stern, New York City 


by 
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You can’t fool a camera but 

the camera can fool you. Two 

subjects, both with thorns, but 

only one is a rose. Which one? 

.. . And what is the other? 
(For Answer See Page 64) 


Picture by Leon Cantrell, 
. . » . -Nashville, Tenn. 


Picture by Werner Stoy, 
-Los Angeles, Calif. 




















There are tricks to every trade, and photog- 
raphy is no exception. The acrobats, 
shot for “Vogue,” were taken from a 
water float during a performance at 
Miami, Florida. . . . The hoist scene was 
taken for Shredded Wheat in a studio 
against a projected Trans-Lux background. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 


On The Tight Wire 
Victor Keppler, New York City 


Pagano, New York City 





The Wit. ... by 
Frank Lohmeyer, New York City 


Many a photographer can obtain a good 

shot of Niagara Falls or the Grand Canyon. 

But few can invent a subject so success- 

fully out of the odds and ends around the 

house as did these ingenious cameramen. 
(For Technical Data See Page 64) 














Dramawe lighting, depth, emphasis on the hori- 
zontal dine of composition—Stephen Deutch of 
Chicago: put all of Hees patie le te Situs 
above during the printing. The smaller print, 
made from the same negative, shows the character: 
istics of a commonplace news shot ... In this real- 
istic world its the final print that counts. 
Therefore, draw your Own conclusions, 
Par Techdical Data Sea Page 64) 
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RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Contest open only to amateurs (persons 
whose vocation is other than photography). 

2. Submit any rumber of prints. They should 
not be larger than 8 x 10, including mount, 
if mounted. 

3. All photographs must carry on the back the 
name and address of contestant. 

4. Pictures will be returned only if accom- 
panied by self addressed and stamped 
envelope. POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY does 
not assume any responsibility for loss or 
damage of entries. 

All photographs must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

The editors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
B. G. Davis, A. F. Mapie, Frank Fenner, Jr. 
and Andrew B. Hecht, will be the judges in 
the contest. Their decision is accepted as 
final by all contestants. 

» Employees of POPULAR “PHOTOGRAPHY, 
the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., and their 
families may not enter this contest. 

All entries must be in the hands of the Con- 
test Editor by October 10, 1938. The win- 
mers will be announced in the December 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY acquires, by 
virtue of payment of the prizes, the first 
publication rights to the prize winning 
photographs. 

. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

° — Contest Editor regrets that he is unable 

entertain on of any kind 
regarding entries. 

PULAR PHOTOGRAPHY reserves the 
right to purchase, at regular rates, any non- 
winning entry. 


lie asleep, one little paw crumpled 

under your cheek and the blond 
curls stickily wet on your damp forehead. 
I have stolen into your room alone. Just 
a few minutes ago, as I sat reading my 
paper in the library, a stifling wave of re- 
morse swept over me. Guiltily I came to 
your bedside. 

These are the things I was thinking, 
son: I had been cross to you. I scolded 
you as you were dressing for school be- 
cause you gave your face merely a dab 
with a towel. I took you to task for not 
cleaning your shoes. I called out angrily 
when yeu threw some of your things on 
the floor. 

At breakfast I found fault, too. You 
spilled things. You gulped down your 
food. You put your elbows on the table. 
You spread butter too thick on your 
bread. And as you started off to play 
and I made for my train, you turned and 
waved a hand and called, “Good-bye, 
Daddy!” and I frowned, and said in reply, 
“Hold your shoulders back!” 

Then it began all over again in the late 
afternoon. As I came up the road I spied 
you, down on your knees, playing mar- 
bles. There were holes in your stockings. 
I humiliated you before your boy friends 
by marching you ahead of me to the 


| ISTEN, son: I am saying this as you 


Popular Photography’s 


AMATEUR 


CONTEST 


CASH PRIZES AND FUN AWAIT ALL AMATEURS 


ERE is a novel photographic contest for you: Illustrate the famous bit of Amer- 
ican literature on this page in whatever way your taste dictates and your 


abilities permit. 


The following prizes are offered: First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50; Third 
Prize, $25; five prizes of $5 each; 10 honorable mentions, 


Below we reprint W. Livingston Larned’s Father Forgets. 


Read it and put its 


contents and spirit into a picture. The sketches on this page show a few of the count- 
less ways in which this piece can be illustrated. You may follow these or picture 


your own ideas. 


Originality, clever modeling, interesting composition, ingenuity of presentation will 


be factors in determining the winner. 


Ordinary snapshots are quite acceptable. 


Mounting, retouching, special work on either the negative or print will not im- 


prove your chances. 
We are anxious to see your picture. 
you may be a rank amateur. 


It is not necessary to do your own printing or developing. 
So do not hesitate to enter, even though 
Perhaps your picture will be the best in the lot. 


FATHER FORGETS 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


house. Stockings were expensive—and if 
you had to buy them you would be more 
careful! Imagine that, son, from a father! 

Do you remember, later, when I was 
reading in the library, how you came in, 
timidly, with a sort of hurt look in your 
eyes? When I glanced up over my paper, 
impatient at the interruption, you hesi- 
tated at the door. “What is it you want?” 
I snapped. 

You said nothing, but ran across in one 
tempestuous plunge, and threw your arms 
around my neck and kissed me, and your 
small arms tightened with an affection 
that God had set blooming in your heart 
and which even neglect could not wither. 
And then you were gone, pattering up 
the stairs. 

Well, son, it was shortly afterwards that 
my paper slipped from my hands and a 
terrible sickening fear came over me. 
What has habit been doing to me? The 
habit of finding fault, of reprimanding— 
this was my reward to you for being a 
boy. It was not that I did not love you; 
it was that I expected too much of youth. 
It was measuring you by the yardstick 











of my own years. 

And there was so much that was good 
and fine and true in your character. The 
little heart of you was as big as the dawn 
itself over the wide hills. This was shown 
by your spontaneous impulse to rush in 
and kiss me good-night. Nothing else 
matters tonight, son. I have come to your 
bedside in the darkness, and I have knelt 
there, ashamed! 

It is a feeble atonement; I know you 
would not understand these things if I 
told them to you during your waking 
hours. But tomorrow I will be a real 
daddy! I will chum with youfand suffer 
when you suffer, and laugh when you 
laugh. I will bite my tongue when impa- 
tient words corne. I will keep saying as 
if it were a ritual: “He is nothing but a 
boy—a little boy!” 

I am afraid I have visualized you as a 
man. Yet as I see you now, son, crum- 
pled and weary in your cot, I see that you 
are still a baby. Yesterday you were in 
your mother’s arms, your head on her 
shoulder. I have asked too much, too 
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NAME 


Find a short name for 
“Amateur Photographer.” 





Several months ago POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY started a discussion of suggestions 
for a short and suitable name to replace the 
lengthy and clumsy expression ‘Amateur 
Photographer.” 


Interest in this subject proved so general 
that we decided to announce a name-giving 
contest in order to find what apparently thou- 
sands of amateurs are looking for. 


A cash prize of $50 is offered to the person 
submitting the best name and the best reasons 
for selecting it, to be determined according to 
the contest rules outlined below. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Fill in the name you wish to suggest on 
the entry blank appearing on this page 
or on a facsimile thereof. Print name 
clearly. In the space provided, ‘give in 
20 words or less your reasons for select- 
ing the name submitted. 


9. The name suggested and your reasons 
for suggesting it will jointly form the 
basis for judging your entry. Ideas more 
a writing ability, will count in your 
favor. 


3. No limit is placed on the number of 
entries any reader may submit. However, 
each entry must be submitted on a 
separate entry blank or facsimile. 


4. Mail entry blank to Name Contest, 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


5. All entries must be in our hands by 
September 25, 1938. 


6. Judges in the contest will be the editors 
of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, B. G. 


Davis, A. F. Maple, Frank Fenner, Jr., & 


Andrew B. Hecht. Their decision is 
accepted as final by all contestants. 


7. The name of the prize winner will be 
ublished in the NOVEMBER issue of 
OPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


8. The numerous readers who have al- 
ready suggested names are urged to 
repeat their suggestions on the — 
blank (right) or on a facsimile thereof, 
as only formal entries in the contest can 
be considered. 


9. Employees of POPULAR PHOTOG. 
RAPHY, the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., and their families are not permitted 
to enter this contest. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY regrets 
that it is unable to enter into corre- 
spondence of any kind regarding this 
contest. 


10. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





September, 1938 








MEET YOUR FELLOW READERS! 








Who are the readers of Poputar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY? What is their occupation, and 
income? How intense is their intere:t in 
photography as a hobby? What equip- 
ment do they use, and how much do they 
spend every year for photographic sup- 
plies? 

These are but a few of the questions 
PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY asked from many 
thousands of its readers in a recent sur- 
vey. The answers seem extremely inter- 
esting to us, and we feel that our readers, 
too, will want to know them, regardless 
of whether they are among those thou- 
sands who answered our que-tionnaire. 

More than one out of five of our read- 
ers are professional men (a goodly num- 
ker of them doctors and 
dentists). Nearly 5 percent 
are executives. Consider- 
ably more than half have an 
income of more than $2,000 
a year and thus earn far 
more than the average citi- 
zen. The income of a high 
percentage is more than 
$5,000. 

The fortunate financial 
circumstances of our read- 
ers are evident from many 
indications as to their man- 
ner of living. Less than half 
of them rent houses or 
apartments while the homes 
owned by the others have 
an average value of $6,250. 
In the family garages of 
nearly 62 percent there is a 
minimum of one car, while 
one out of three car owning 
readers has more than one car in the 
family. 

The average investment of our readers 
in photographic equipment totals $132. 
But these fans are still not satisfied, for 
62 percent plan to add at least one new 
camera to their valued photographic pos- 
sessions. 

Our readers are not of the type that 
exposes only about one roll of film per 
season. They spend annually an average 
of $45 for photographic supplies which 


NAME CONTEST 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III, 


attests to their genuine and intense in- 
terest in all things photographic. 

This interest is best expressed in the 
avidity with which they read PoPpuULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and pass it on to their 
friends. More than an average of three 
persons read every copy of PopuLaR PHo- 
TOGRAFHY. More than one out of four lov- 
ing husbands passes it on to his wife; 
nearly as many brothers grab it from 
brothers; fathers give it to their sons, and 
vice versa. And, believe it or not, a few 
(.06 percent) of our readers claim that 
their copies of the magazine are read by 
more than a hundred people. 

In view of such amazing interest in 
PorpuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY, we were indeed 





A large staff of statisticians tabulated the thousands of 
replies to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY's questionnaire. 


curious to find out which of the -many 
features in the magazine attracts most 
attention and approval. 

There is not a single major feature or 
department in PopuLaR PHoTocraPnHy that 
would not find the enthusiastic approval 
and interest of at least half of our read- 
ers. From the front cover to the instruc- 
tive little kinks found throughout the 
magazine, every single one of the many 
features has a following numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands.—f® 


As substitute for the name “Amateur Photographer” I suggest 





(Print name on this line) 


because 





(not more than 20 words) 
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FOR YOUR 


A FLOOR SWITCH 


ENLARGER 


by C. L. BRISTOL 


This accessory can be built for only a few cents and will 


prove an efficient and valuable addition to the darkroom. 


OOD enlargers are often handi- 
(5 capped by the use of a snap-on 

switch dangling on the power cord 
or attached to the base or table. A 
smooth-working floor switch, operated 
with the toe, not only eliminates this vi- 
bration hazard but enables the operator 
to work with both hands on such dodg- 
ing or shading as may be necessary. The 





Enlarger plugs into receptacle (right); 
extension shown goes to 110-v. outlet. 


foot switch pictured on this page has 
proven entirely safe and efficient, and can 
be built with ordinary tools at a cost of 
only a few cents. 

Several sketches of the completed 
switch appear on Plate 1. Fittings which 
admit the standard 110-volt power wire 
and provide for plugging in the enlarger 
cord are located at the rear of the switch- 
box. A circular pedal of strap iron pro- 
jects through the front, and is easily op- 
erated with the toe to compress the 
spring-brass contact points within the 
switch. The pedal is insulated from the 
electric current by means of a fiber cross- 
section (see top, Plate 2) located at the 
point where it acts on the exposed con- 
tacts. A section of coil spring is arranged 
to raise immediately the pedal when foot 
pressure is released, breaking. the circuit. 

A piece of 4” strap iron, bent to the 
shape and size indicated at top, Plate 2, 
forms the pedal. Holes are drilled in 


-countersinking on the underside. 





The floor switch is operated by light 
pressure of the foot on the circular pedal. 


each side as shown for two 4%” stove bolts, 
one of which acts as a hinge-pin while 
the other clamps the fiber tube cross- 
piece directly over the contact points. A 
smaller hole, drilled through one side 
only, provides for the lower end of the 
return spring. 

The pressed wood base is outlined and 
dimensioned at center, Plate 2. Dotted 
lines show the position of switch box ends 
and hardwood hinge block, as well as the 
correct location of the spring brass con- 
tacts. Holes are drilled through the base 
for mounting the various wood parts with 
flathead screws, and should allow for 
Small 
roundhead screws are used to secure the 
contact points and they should not pro- 
ject entirely through the baseboard. The 
cross-section at right, Plate 2, shows the 
method of attaching these brass strips. 

One-half inch pine or bass wood is 

(Continued on page 72) 














PLATE / 74° PLATE 2 
178s of Toon ot 
iron iber supe fore i. 
plac Breh* 






























Cross section showing 
standard plug in place 
Switch wires soldered 
to contacts 














Top & side views of completed 
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' Base board of 1/4 inch 





foot switch 


Rectangular sheet metal cover 
4 1/8 by 6 7/8 inches, curved 
to fit and attached at corners 








ressed wood 8 inches 
'O + jong by 3% wide 
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Dots show position ¥ 
of ends, contacts ai 
& hinge block 


Wiring diagram indicated 
by heavy black lines 
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Position of foot pedal over 
contact points shown by 
broken section (below) 








Same section with ‘ 
spr ing return attach’ 


i 
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Rear elevation showing power 
inlet insulator (left) and 
standard plug for attaching 
enlarger 





Front view of switch in open 
position 










Front (right) & rear 
switch+box ends 
of 1/2 inch 
pine 
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This splendid picture was taken by D. M. 


Galbreath, Schoolcraft, Mich, with an 
Auto Graflex on Agfa Sup-r Plenachrome. 


Daisies photographed by Alma Lee Ald- 
rich, of Grafton, W. Va., with a 4x5 view 
camera and K-3 filter on Verichrome film. 


Jacob Dosch, Pittsburgh, Pa., took this 
snap with a Foth Derby camera, 1/50 sec- 
ond at f 9 on Eastman Verichrome film. 


A bird? No, a baked sweet potato shot by 
E. W. Sayer, Dayton, Ohio, with a Voigt- 
lander Brilliant on Agfa Superpan Press. 


Right: Print submitted by Mrs. 
Jacob Klinefelter, Etna Green, 
Ind. It was taken with a small 
reflex camera, 1/25 second at f 
4 on Eastman Panatomic film. 


Below: Photo taken at 9:30 p.m. 
by Henry W. Shuck, Dayton, O., 
with a Kodak Duo Six-20. The 
picture is a time exposure at 
f 12.7 on Eastman Super X film. 


The second best picture this month was made 


by Paul W. Saunders, Clearwater, Fla. 


The 


— were photographed with a 344x414 
raflex. Another negative of an ordinary 
desk globe was printed in during projection. 


A fumble photographed by Dr. Reid Davis, 
Jackson, Tenn, with a Kine Exak‘a on 
DuPont Superior film, 1/500 sec. at f 4. 


Below: Oil well minus derrick, taken by 
R. L. Falkner, Tyler, Tex., with 344 x 4% 
Recomar on Agfa Superpan Portrait film. 





Alexander a A ps 25g bed — = 
ict it 

iter, 1 sec. “at ¢ 22, on ‘s. ‘s. Fon. The star for the best picture this month goes to Bill Russey, Dallas, 
Texas, for the silhouette of a statue of Lee and a young soldier. It 
was taken with a 15%x2'%, Kodak Duo Six-20 fitted with both a K-2 
filter and Eastman Pola screen; 1/50 second at f 3.5 on Super X film. 


AU 


Pictures From 


Our Readers 


AAA 


A hungry kitten can’t be bothered by lights and 
puctsorpphare when there’s a full bottle of mil 


k 
on hand. Picture by Rex Wightman of Los Angeles. 


Candid shot, made in an office with day- 
light, by Wilson Slick, Johnstown, Pa. 


C. Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., photographed 
this child eating her birthday cake. 


Picture made with Rolleicord on S. S. Pan E. Everett Jones, Salem, O., made this 
im, by Byron G. Houston, Grand Junc- picture with a Speed Graphic, 1/10 sec. 
tion, Colo. The exposire, 1/300 at f 11. at f 16 on Eastman Portrait Pan film. 
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32 PROTO QUIZ 22 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


For correct answers see Page 68 


1. Three of the names listed below are asso- 
ciated with the beginning and early develop- 
ment of photography; one of the four is ficti- 
tious. Which is it? 

Della Porta. 

Alfred Friesse. 

Joseph Niépce. 

Daguerre. 
2. A camera with a swing back would be most 
useful when photographing: 

Distant landscapes with clouds. 

Action shots. 

Still life on a level with the camera. 

High buildings from ground level. 


3. One of the following statements about 
filters is true: 
A green filter absorbs yellow light. 
A yellow filter absorbs blue light. 
A dark blue filter absorbs yellow light. 
A pink filter absorbs pink light. 


4. The focal length of a lens can be deter- 
mined by one of the following methods: 
By squaring the short side of the film 
used in the camera and dividing by 
two. 


By measuring the distance to the near- 
est object the lens will focus on. 

By measuring the distance from film 
to lens when lens is focused on 
infinity. 

5. Bromide paper left in the developer an ex- 
cessive period of time tends to: 

Curl. 

Fog. 

Shrink. 

Dissolve. 

6. When working close with a short focal 
length lens there is likely to be some distortion. 
This di:tortion can be remedied by: 

Getting closer to the subject to be 
photographed. 

Using a steady tripod. 

Getting further back from the subject 
to be photographed. 

7. How is your photo-chemistry? If you would 
add one ounce of 10 percent potassium bro- 
mide to a quart of print developer, you would 
expect the prints to be: 

Slower to develop, with more contrast. 

Entirely ruined. 

Fogged if given full developing time. 


Imi WISTORY- PHOTOGRAPHY naj 








- CONTINUED - 


AFTER DAGUERRE DISCOVERED THAT 
MERCURY VAPOR WOULD DEVELOP 
A LATENT IMAGE HE SET TO WORK 
AND BY 1839 HE PERFECTED THE// 
DAGUERREOTYPE - A COMPANY 

WAS FORMED TO BUY OUT THE 
PROCESS BUT THIS FAILED- 

DAGUERRE AND YOUNG NIEPCE 
APPEALED TO THE FRENCH 

GOVERNMENT, A BILL WAS PAS 
AND THE GOVERNMENT SECURED 
A PENSION OF 6000 FRANCS FOR 
DAGUERRE AND 4000 FRANCS FOR 
NIEPCE - BOTH FOR LIFE, AND ONE HA 
IN REVERSION TO THEIR WIDOWS. 


TO THE WORLD ITS FIRST PRACTICAL 
PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY — 


JACQUES MANDE DAGUERRE 
































MYA Sy | 








ON JANUARY 9, 1839 
OF SCIENCE APPOINTED DAGUERRE 
AN OFFICER, OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 











ARAGO, THE EMINENT ASTRONOMER AND 
PHYSICIST MADE PUBLIC ALL THE TECHNICAL 
DETAILS OF DAGUERRES PROCESS, DAGUERRE 
HIMSELF WAS HOME WITH A SORE THROAT. 














Taking the September 
Cover in Color 











PEASANT doll in a shop window 
furnished the inspiration for this 
month’s cover made on Dufaycolor by 
Jack Price, veteran press photographer, 
writer, and lecturer. The window setup 
brought to mind a controversy in his 




















Sketch showing arrangement of lights, 
camera, and model, as explained in text. 


studio as to the ability of Dufaycolor 
to record true tones in the red end of 
the spectrum. This color transparency 
was made, not for any commercial pur- 
pose, but only to settle this controversy 
among members of his staff. 

Joscelyn Drummond was selected as the 
model because of her beauty and reddish- 
blonde hair. A peasant costume was ob- 
tained, a pose selected, and the lights 
arranged as shown. Several test shots 
were made and immediately processed. 
These were disappointing as they showed 
too much red in the face of the model. 
Price was using flash bulbs of the foil 
type, but remembering that they emit a 
generous amount of red he decided also 
to use a few of the wire-filled type which 
emit a bluish light. 

Accordingly, in light-bank “A”, shown 
in the diagram, he used 4 foil lamps 5 ft. 
from the subject; in “B”, 3 foil lamps 
8 ft. from subject; in “C”, 2 foil and 1 
wire-filled 3 ft. from the subject; and in 
“D”, 1 wire-filled lamp 3 ft. from subject. 
These were placed with “A” as the main 
light, the others serving to even the 
illumination. The highlight was pro- 
duced by light “D”. 

The first exposure made with this com- 
bination of lamps proved successful as 
have similar tests made since then. It 
has also been found that in some cases 
mixed light is not satisfactory. This is 
true if the color scheme to be photo- 
graphed is blue or yellow. When red is 
the predominant color the bulbs can be 
mixed with good results. 

Price made this cover transparency 
with a 5 x 7 studio camera, Carl Zeiss 


10” f 4.5 lens stopped down to f 16, and - 


a pale blue filter. The 11 flash bulbs 
were fired simultaneously as the lens was 
opened on “bulb.” 

Afi article on Dufaycolor film by Jack 
Price appears in this issue of PopuLaR 
PHOTOGRAPHY on page 30. The amateur 
will find this color film easy to use, avail- 
able in all sizes, and easy to process.—- 
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Print CrthicthLuh 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


G. M., Powell, Neb.—The soft lighting 
afforded you by the partly overcast sky 


lends an excellent quality to this informal 
portrait. The facial modeling is excellent, 








Photo by G. M. 


Left: Drawing made to 
show how lower cam- 
era position would have 
improved this snapshot. 





there being just 
u ; enough shadows to 
bring out the subject’s features. You -_ 
pear to have exposed the shot perfectly, 
also. The choice of background is unfor- 
tunate, though the fact that it is blurred 
enhances the main subject greatly. Two 
factors come to mind in the criticism of 
this print, both of which have been dealt 
with in the accompanying sketch. First, 
a lower camera position would have 
brought the subject’s head into relief 
against the light sky, instead of merging 
it with the darker countryside. This 
would have been a more pictorial treat- 
ment. Secondly, you should have framed 
the picture differently in the finder of 
your camera for better placement of the 
subject in the picture area. 











Photo by L. T. 


Prints will not be returned. 


L. T., Annville, Pa—Generally speak- 
ing, this is a pleasing cloud and silhouette 
study, and you showed ingenuity in sim- 
ulating the well-known Washington mon- 
ument with a subject near your home. 
The exposure seems to have been about 
right for the effect you wished to produce. 
Main point to be criticized here is the 
way in which the tree-top has been 
lopped off at the bottom of the picture. 
Neither the tree nor the monument seems 
to have any base on which to stand— 
both jump up out of the bottom of the 
a. If you could have shown more of 
he tree or managed to get some sort of 
horizon line into your picture it would 
have been better. It must be admitted 
that many fine pictures have resulted 
from shooting upward at a_ subject 
against the sky. But the monument and 
the tree in this shot are too simple in 
line to permit such treatment. Some sort 
of base or groundwork is needed at the 
lower edge of this picture. 

* * ak 


R. S., Garden City, N. Y.—Your snap- 
shot of the cat is a good one and you 


Photo by R. S. 


caught the animal in fine position for a 

icture. It occurs to us that a little 
onger exposure might have pet ge up 
more detail in the cat’s fur. And if pos- 
sible you should have brought your sub- 
ject into sharper focus. (This, we are 
aware, is no simple matter when the sub- 
ject is an animal or a child.) Regarding 
the composition of your print the main 
thing to be said is that the horizontal 
strip of door frame cuts across the back- 
ground in an objectionable manner. We 
can understand how this may have hap- 
pened in your effort to get a good camera 
position. 

% * oe 

R. S. W., Parma, O.—The use of flash- 
bulbs in taking pictures of babies will fre- 
my be found very advantageous, and 
it is safe to say that in this case you 
caught an expression you might never 
have obtained otherwise. The exposure 
appears to have been about right. Com- 
positionally, however, there is consider- 
able material for discussion. Note, for 
example, the comparative sizes of the 
lampshade and the baby’s head. (The 
large black shadow cast by the lamp- 
shade accentuates itS objectionable size.) 
Your intention was to get a shot of the 
baby, primarily. Instead, the baby is but 
a detail in a picture of the lampshade. 
The strip of woodwork on which the baby 
is leaning cuts across the picture rather 
heavily, and the vertical shadow to the 
left is distracting. Narrowing our atten- 
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Photo by R. S. W. 


tion down to the baby itself, we see that 
the lighting has been well executed. By 
placing the baby in a high chair with 
either deep shadow or a light neutral 
background behind it, or on a quilt or 
blanket, there would be less chance of any 
conflicting elements intruding in the pic- 


ture. 
a 2 % 


E. G., Superior, Wis—The tree at the 
foot of the sloping shore offered a pleas- 
ant subject for a snapshot, and Fo placed 
it well in your picture area. The rather 
washed-out sky indicates that the use of 
a filter would have given added quality 
to the picture. In your original print 
there are definite light-struck spots in 
the upper left area. This may have been 
due to your not having used a lens shade 


” 


” ce « : — 
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Photo by E. G. 


when you took the photograph. We can- 
not stress too gy ly the advisability of 
using a shade for any picture under any 
conditions. Also the tilt of the distant 
shoreline is evidence that you were not 
holding the camera level when you 
tripped the shutter. If possible, return to 
this scene, taking with you in addition 
to the camera a yellow filter, a lens shade 
and possibly a tripod. 
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1 thought that the black 
focusing “cloth ‘which the old-time photographer 
used to throw over his head was a thing of the 
past, but lately | have noticed at least two ama- 


R. J. D., Flint, Mich. 


teurs using them. What is the purpose of this? 
ANSWER: Critical focusing of the plate- 
back type of camera requires that the pho- 
tographer get a sharp image on the ground- 
glass. The black cloth shuts out extraneous 
light and prevents bothersome reflections 
during this focusing process, thereby render- 
ing a more brilliant image on the ground- 
glass. Also, many photographers leave the 
cloth draped over the back of the camera 
during the making of exposures and the 
changing of plates. This keeps any light 
from leaking into a possible loose plate- 
holder or filmpack adapter. 


F. L., Amarillo, Tex. |! wish to use an adjustable 
roll film tank for the development of a filmpack. 
The films from the pack seem to slide around into 
the core all right, and | can see no reason why 
this wouldn't work. Can you advise me? 


ANSWER: There may be photographers who 
are doing this with some success, but in two 
actual instances we know about the thin 
films came out of the grooves during the 
gentlest agitation in development, and both 
photographers spoiled their negatives. It 
might work better with the sturdier cut film. 


R. J. D., Duluth, Minn. Why are filters used on the 
camera to hold back ultra-violet when glass (a 
camera lens, for example) is not supposed to trans- 
mit ultra-violet light? 


ANSWER: Most glass admits some ultra- 
violet light, which, while insufficient to cause 
sunburn or visual discomfort, can neverthe- 
less act upon sensitive photographic emul- 
sion. Furthermore, the more lead contained 
in glass the less ultra-violet light will pass 
through it. Ordinary window glass is rela- 
tively high in lead content. Optical glass, 
such as is used in lenses, is apt to have a 
minimum lead .content, and will therefore 
transmit more ultra-violet light. The proper 
filter absorbs the ultra-violet light which the 
lens would otherwise pass on bo the film. 


A. R. T., Wilmington, Del. At a track meet | suc- 
ceeded in ey the motion of a contestant by 
using 1/300 sec. shutter speed. A friend standing 
beside me got a slight blur in the same subject, 
also at 1/3 .We were using the same type of 
camera, same film and same aperture, but my friend 
was using a telephoto lens. How would this affect 
the matter? 


ANSWER: Ata given distance the telephoto 
lens would require a slightly faster shutter 
speed than a lens of regulation focal length. 
This is because the telephoto produces a 
larger image, having a _ correspondingly 
faster rate of progress across the film. The 
smaller the image of a moving subject the 
slower it moves across the focal plane. 
Hence, at the same distance from the sub- 
ject the telephoto lens requires a somewhat 
faster shutter speed to get the same result 
as a lens of shorter focal length. 


L. O. McM., Green rw Wis. In an article | read 
that a certain foreign im has an H & D rating of 
1,600. What is the meaning of H & D, and what is 
this film's American speed rating? 


ANSWER: H & D refers to an emulsion rat- 
ing system devised by Hurter and Driffield, 
and is used mostly in European photog- 
raphy. AnH & D rating of 1,600 would be 
approximately 32 Weston or 24° American 
Scheiner. 


R. McB., Cleveland, O. What f number and what 
shutter speed should be used for action shots of air- 
planes, cars, etc.? Is there any formula for this 
sort of thing? 


ANSWER: In taking action shots condi- 
tions vary greatly. The necessary shutter 
speed is dependent upon the lens’ focal 
length (a short focus lens producing a 
smaller image which travels less distance 
on the plate); the angle at which the 
moving subject is traveling, with relation 
to the camera; the distance from camera 
to subject; the subject’s speed of motion. 
It is well to remember that the greater the 
distance and the more oblique the angle 


(Continued on page 72) 





Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that you might create an 
interesting feature in your magazine by 
printing each month a photograph of the 
more advanced type under some such cap- 
tion as “How would you take this picture?” 

What I have in mind are the more or less 
difficult shots such as snow and marine 
scenes, pictures of sunlight through trees, 
shadow detail, cloud effects with the com- 
mon type of filter, etc. These are the pic- 
tures we admire in salon prints and which 
generally go haywire when we have an op- 
portunity of taking them ourselves. 

The caption could carry a short descrip- 
tion of the time of day, the season, and 
other general conditions under which the 
picture was taken, while on another page 
you could give the correct exposure data for 
the picture. 

I think we all like to compare our judg- 
ment against that of the other fellow, and 
in addition this would offer an opportunity 
of checking our mistakes before we have 


snapped our shutter. 
MARK NOBLE, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed. Just ask your questions when look- 
ing at our Salon Section, then look up the 
answer in our Notes on the Salon Section. 


Dear Sir: 

In the July, 1938, issue there is a point in 
Russel K. Grater’s article on photographing 
the National Parks which I wish to call to 
your attention. In regard to exposure Mr. 
Grater says: “... distant objects require 
longer exposure accompanied by correspond- 
ingly smaller stop.” Every exposure guide 
I ever saw... said such subjects require 
shorter exposures. Please explain. 

. . . In your amusing ‘‘History of Photog- 
raphy” you say: “In 1827 Niepce went to 
England and while stopping in Paris... .” 
Paris? England? Did he go to England and 
stop in London, or did he go to France and 
stop in Paris? But perhaps there is a Paris 
in England. There’s one in Maine. 

DAVID E. HOLLIDGE, 
Milton, Mass. 


Ed. To get greater depth of field when 
taking landscapes, the lens must be stopped 
down and the exposure increased. On 
his way from Chalons-sur-Saone to England, 
Niepce stopped in Paris (France). 


Dear Sir: 

About 6 or 8 months ago you published a 
picture of our then new camera club meeting 
house (in a railroad coach) with all of its 
members reading a copy of POPULAR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. ... After that picture and ar- 
ticle was published, our camera club mem- 
bership doubled, giving us some of the finest 
members we have. Since that time we have 
a new railroad coach to meet in; the old one 
is now used as a darkroom. 

WM. Z. DICKSON, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Ed. We are glad to know that the Monta- 





"He does that every time a newspaper photographer 
comes near him!" 





villa Camera Club is growing. 
to you. 


Dear Sir: 

I trust that you will publish this for the 
enlightenment of most of the 54% of your 
readers who classified themselves as ad- 
vanced amateurs in your tabulation. 

Only 23% of those who replied are mem- 
bers of a camera club, yet 54% claimed to 
be advanced workers. This sounds ridicu- 
lous but seems quite plausible when you con- 
sider the false impression the average ama- 
teur has of himself. .. Had you asked, 
“How many prints have you had hung?” you 
would have had a good idea of the number 
of really advanced amateurs. 

ALBERT SADLER (Beginner), 
Brooklyn, New York. 


More power 


Ed. While some may overestimate their 
abilities, we leave it to our readers to judge 
the extent of progress they have made. 


Dear Sir: 

In your answer to a question in the July 
issue of PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY regarding 
the use of lens caps you might have told the 
questioner that, aside from protecting the 
lens from dust, scratches and fingermarks, a 
well informed photographer caps his lens to 
prevent gradual discoloration of the Canada 
balsam cement between the lens elements. 
This yellowing occurs over a period of time 
and slows down the lens speed appreciably. 

I am amazed, as a result of your poll, to 
find myself in the 5% group using a 4 x 5 
camera. Mine, a Speed Graphic equipped 
with Carl Zeiss f 3.5 lens in compur shutter, 
is, I think, the ideal outfit for all purposes. 

ED DELAVAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed. Thanks for the pointer on lens caps. 
Regarding cameras, tastes and sterile 
differ widely. 


Dear Sir: 

The series of articles on Kodachrome by 
Ivan Dmitri has been exceedingly valuable 
and instructive, but leaves off just at the 
most important point: how does he submit 
his Kodachromes to prospective publishers? 

What I mean is, what does he send to the 
publisher? The original Kodachrome? If 
so, are the printing plates made directly 
from the Kodachrome? Are the three color 
separation negatives made by photographing 
the original Kodachrome? Again, if so, is 
the Kodachrome photographed by reflected 
or transmitted light, and how? 

In other words, don’t you think that a 
considerable number of your readers would 
like to see an article on how the Kodachrome 
becomes a printed picture in the magazine? 

BERT L. PORCH, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Ed. Original Kodachromes are submitted. 
Separations are made from them by trans- 
mitted light. 


Dear Sir: 

Having studied your most 
excellent magazine from its 
first issue, I have found oc- 
casional references in vari- 
ous articles relating to the 
care of film and paper stock 
before and after exposure in 
various climates. These ref- 
erences have been somewhat 
vague and meagre. 

i In our climate no special 
care is required, and per- 
haps prompted by curiosity 
more than anything else, it 
occurred to me that valu- 
able information might be 
offered in an article written 
by an experienced person on 
the best film to use, how to 
develop film and prints, how 
to pack materials for safe 
transportation, etc., at the 
Equator and the North Pole. 
This might also include the 
care of the camera under 
the adverse conditions en- 
countered in those violent 
climates. 

Hoping that this sug¢ges- 
tion might prove useful, and 
that you could procure in- 
formation on this subject 


I am, 
P, M. MELLETT, 
Sterco, Alberta. 


Ed. The article ‘“Tropi- 
cal Troubles of an Amateur” 
on Page 17 of this issue 
answers many questions. 
Other articles will follow. 
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Improvement On The Clothes- 
Pin Film Clip 
OR many years I have used clothes- 
pins as film clips, when developing 
roll films. Due to the extreme slipperi- 
ness of the wet films I have had them 
slide out of some of the clips, often with 
dire results. 

A simple way to 
remedy this is to 
drill a very small 
hole through the 
jaws of the clip and 
drive through an 
ordinary carpet 
tack, making sure 
that the hole is 
small enough to hold the tack firmly but 
not allow it to split the wood. After the 
tack has been driven in and the jaws 
forced apart, enlarge the hole that the 
point of the tack enters so that the clip 
may be opened and closed freely. 

By sawing off the extreme tip and 
about % in. of the handle, as shown in 
the illustration, you will have a very 
handy film clip and one that holds your 
film so securely that it is impossible to 
pull the film out without tearing it.— 
Hal Price, Orange, Calif. 


Improved film clip. 





Lighting Dark Corners 

IVE your darkroom ample illumina- 
tion from wall to wall with only one 
safelight. Stretch a steel wire from one 
end of the darkroom 
to the other, then 
suspend the safe - 
light on the wire by 
soldering a, loop of 
metal to the socket. 
The light cord is 
hooked every four 
or five inches along 
the wire with paper 
clips. This permits 
the cord to slide 
along easily when 
the safelight is 
moved to and fro across the room.—Wal- 

ter M. Braun, Detroit, Mich. 





Moveable light. 


Checking Lens Focus 
ERE’S a simple plan that I have used 
successfully for detei.aining focal 
distance, depth of field for taking close- 
ups with a minia- 
ture camera, and 
focal data on auxil- 
iary lenses. It is 
simple and inexpen- 
sive. 

The method re- 
quires a set of 
child’s building 
blocks which are 
one inch cubes. 
These are arranged in tiers of three 
blocks, each block being one inch farther 
back from the lens than the preceding 
one. The bottom block of each succeed- 





Block setup for 
checking focus. 


. 


ing tier is one inch farther away than the 
top block of the preceding tier as shown 
in the illustration. Any number of blocks 
may be used. 

In my work I use twelve blocks which 
gives me a range of twelve inches and a 
check of the focus of the lens at one inch 
intervals. The distance, size of stop, depth 
of field, and lens combination can be 
written on the back of the picture and 
afford an easily accessible record of the 
data thus obtained. By this method I 
have been able to work out focal data for 
my camera with and without auxiliary 
lenses——-Dr. Harry R. Jenkinson, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Inexpensive 35mm. Negative File 
HE problem of what to do with the 
many rolls of 35mm. negatives I had 

on hand prompted me to make my own 

file and index sys- 
tem. I used cigar 
boxes and made 
compartments with 
strips of cardboard 
notched oppositely 





photograph. On the 
lid of the box I 
pasted a sheet of 
white paper ruled to correspond with the 
compartments below. As a roll of film 
was placed in the compartment its con- 
tents was recorded in the corresponding 
space on the lid. A number was placed 
on the end of each box and by looking 
in my notebook I can tell which box con- 
tains the particular subject I want. 

I find this to be a very inexpensive yet 
efficient way to file 35mm. negatives in 
both large and small quantities—Elmer 
E. Brackett, Mountain View, Calif. 


Writing On Movie Humidor Cans 


RITING titles on the shiny surface 
of home movie film storage cans, 
with pen and ink, 
is next to impos- 
sible. This difficulty 
can be overcome, 
however, if the fol- 
lowing method is 
employed. Coat the 
area to be written in 
with a thin layer of 
film cement and 
when it dries, write 
your title on it. After this. give the title 
another coat of cement to keep the letters 
from rubbing off.—William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cigar box file. 





Surface takes ink. | 


For Longer Projection 


HOTO-MURALS and giant enlarge- 

ments are growing in popularity. 
Many of us, who would like to dabble in 
this field of work, hesitate—for lack of 
dark room space, or because our enlarger 
is bolted securely to the wall, or because 
we haven’t a short focal length lens. 


as shown in the. 
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The work bench top can be so con- 
structed as to hinge out of the way. The 
rays from the enlarger will now pass to 
the floor instead of just to the bench top, 
thus giving us a much larger picture. 





Bench top built to allow long projection. 


The top is of course let down for all 
average sized enlargements. 

If your bench will not permit an altera- 
tion like this, another alternative is to cut 
an oblong or square hole in the bench 
top to allow the rays to pass to the floor 
below. When not in use this hole is 
covered with 3-ply, masonite, or an en- 
larging easel—Maurice Kains, West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Identifying Frame on End 


of 35 mm. Film Roll 

TRICK of movie-studio technique 
worthy of adoption by amateur pho- 
tographers using 35mm. film is that of 
shooting one frame 
which identifies the 
roll. On a large 
sheet of paper the 
cameraman’s name 
and address, as well 
as the film roll num- 
ber, is block-printed 
in big letters. This 
is photographed on 
End frame carries the first or last 
identification. frame, and there- 
after provides an 
easily-seen identification whenever the 
film is removed from its storage can. It 
also helps to prevent mixups and loss if | 
the film is submitted to a commercial 
studio for development or printing.—M. 

G. Cahill, San Francisco, Calif. 





Protecting Darkroom Data 

FTER referring to various formulas 

and charts several times, I discov- 
ered that the paper was no match for the 
staining qualities of many photographic 
chemicals. I got several sheets of cellu- 
loid and trimmed two of each to the size 
of the material I wanted to cover. The 
paper was placed between the two pieces 
of celluloid and the unit bound with 
Scotch tape. 

Incidentally, I bound my copy of the 
PorpuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY index this same 
way, hinging the units together with tape 
to give a folder that is impervious to all 
staining chemicals—John V. Stinerock, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Trade Notes 





and News 


ltems 








HE FIRST of a new series of candid 
cameras is announced by the Universal 
Camera Corp., 32 W. 23rd St., New York 
City. it is the Uni- 
‘Tris, available in 
two models. A $5.95 
model is finished in 
durable black enamel 
with chrome trim. 
The DeLuxe model is 
satin finish with 
leatherette covering, 
at $7.50. The camera 
is equipped with a 
Vitar f 7.9 color-cor- 
rected lens, three- 
speed shutter with 
four-stop iris diaphragm, and its case is of 
durable die-cast alloy. The optical view- 
finder is of a new improved bright vision 
type. Further information can be obtained 
from your dealer or by writing to the manu- 
facturer. 





Univex-lIris. 


A ONE LEG camera support which at first 
glance resembles a walking stick is now 
available. It is the Sport-Pod, developed by 
the Whitehall Specialty Co., 1250 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago. A knob on the top of the 
device unscrews, exposing .a standard cam- 
era screw with which the camera or pan 
head is attached. The lower end is fitted 
with a clamp ring like that used on the 
“Quick-Set” tripod, to control an inner leg 
that may be extended as desired. The he 
Pod is 33” long telescoped and 60” extended, 
weighs 17 ounces, is finished in polished alu- 
minum and black crystal, and sells for $5.75. 


TWO NEW emulsions have been added to 
the list of Perutz film. One is the Aerofilm, 
suited to long distance shots from the air 
or on land. It is an orthochromatic film, 
rated at 18° Scheiner. The other, for 35 mm. 
cameras, is known as Pervola, also created 
for aerial and telephoto work. This emulsion 
is panchromatic, having a Scheiner rating 
of 22°. For complete details write to the 
distributor, Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


MAKERS OF the See-Sharp focusing aid an- 
nounce the new Pic-Sharp, a device made of 
soft pliable rubber containing in the center 
a magnifying lens for use in groundglass fo- 
cusing. The new item sells for $1.00 and can 
be obtained from R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


AN ENLARGER to be known as the Robot 
Omega is announced by Intercontinental 
Marketing Corp., distributors of Robot cam- 
eras, and Simmon Bros., makers of Omega 
enlargers. This device is equipped with a 
built-in mask to accommodate the Robot 
negative. Enlargements up to 16 times 


linear are possible on the baseboard. Prices 
and further details can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Intercontinental Marketing Corp., 8 
West 40th St., New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who own a Mendel- 
sohn Speedgun will be interested in a new 
policy recently announced by the maker. At 
a nominal charge, Speedguns already in use 
will be converted to the latest model incor- 
porating the newest refinements in design 
and operation. For complete details, write 
to S. Mendelsohn, 202 E. 44th St., New York 
City. Be sure to mention the type and model 
number of your Speedgun. 


A VISUAL daylight exposure guide of the 
slide-rule type, known as the “Wesco,” is 
announced by Western Movie Supply Co., 
254 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. This 
new meter is made especially for amateur 
use and has been simplified without sacri- 
fice of efficiency. It sells for 75c, and can be 
obtained from a dealer or the distributor. 


CAMERA FANS who make and want to 
project 35 mm. transparencies in color and 
black-and-white will be interested in the new 
Arguscreen Kit. The outfit includes one of 
the new 100-watt portable CP Argus projec- 
tors, a slide box of 100 capacity, and an 
adjustable projection screen 30”’x32” made 
of the finest quality flexible movie screen 
material. This equipment is all compactly 
enclosed in a sturdy case no larger than a 
violin case. It retails for $30. 


A JACKET designed especially for the cam- 
eraman is being featured by Lord & Taylor, 
424 Fifth Ave., New York City. Of light- 
weight water-repel- 
lant poplin it is made 
to take care of the 
material carried by a 
well-equipped phot- 
tographer. An epau- 
let snaps over the 
shoulder to keep the 
camera strap from 
slipping; the car- 
tridge belt takes care 
of film rolls; pockets 
are provided for ca- 
ble release, filters, ex- 
a meter, etc. A 
arge lower right 
pocket has ample 
room for a camera 
and keeps it from fly- 
ing out when the photographer is climbing 
mountains, etc. The jacket is priced at 
$15.00 and can be made up in one week. 
Because of the diversity in camera sizes 
they are made on special order so that the 
individual may have pockets, etc., conform 
to his particular needs. 





Cameraman’s Jacket. 


A TRIPOD swivel head of handsome pol- 
ished aluminum, light yet strong enough to 
hold a heavy camera, is announced by Henry 
Herbert, 483 Fifth Ave., New York City. A 
long goose-neck support allows the camera 
to be tilted to any position and a ball and 
socket joint holds it there till you are ready 
to move it. This device, called the Tilt-O- 
Rama, Jr., sells for $4.50. 


AN ELECTRIC photometer designed to de- 
termine accurately and without calculations 
the correct printing time for any type of 
negative, for any 
type of paper, and for 
projection or contact 
printing, is now be- 
ing made by the Re- 
search Engineering 
Co., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
This device, known as 
the Micro-Lite Print- 
ometer, is used di- 
rectly on the printer 
or enlarging easel. A 
sliding dial compen- 
sates for the varia- 
tion in the speed of 
the paper. The meter, complete with full 
instructions, sells for $12. 50 and can be ob- 
tained from your dealer or direct from the 
makers. 


e 


Micro-Lite Meter. 





READERS are invited to enter the Kalart 
Second Annual Synchro Sunlight contest and 
try for one of the 18 cash prizes. All entries 
must be postmarked prior to Nov. 1, 1938. 
Write for an entry blank and competition 
rules to The Kalart Co., 915 Broadway, New 
York City. 


A PRINTER with every feature that makes 
contact printing a pleasure is the new Willo 
Metal Printer marketed by Willoughbys, 
110 W. 32nd St., New York City. The device 
accommodates two 40- or 60-watt lamps to 
insure ample illumination, and is equipped 
with an automatic on-and-off switch. It is 
well ventilated, accommodates up to 5x7 
negatives and 9x12 paper, and has four 
masking blades. Other outstanding features 
are described in a circular which will be 
sent on request. 


A STURDY, visible-action, Self-Timing 
Device for the Leica camera has recently 
been introduced by E. Leitz, Inc. The spring 
mechanism that trips the shutter takes from 
12 to 15 minutes to unwind. The device is 
compact and simple, weighing little more 
than an ounce. Price and further informa- 
tion may be had from your dealer. 


THE NEW administration of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America, headed by 
Frank Liuni, Pres. has been laying the 
groundwork for changes and new features 
of far-reaching importance. The first of 
these to be completed is a revision of the 


(Continued on page 75) 








Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 
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ENTRY CLOSING} DATES OPEN TO 
SALON ADDRESS FEE LOWED DATE THE PUBLIC 
83rd Annual Exhibition of the Royal Prosngrepate The Secretary, The Royal Photo os Society, 
Society of Great Britain. :....:-.......:..5.0.-. 35 Russell Square, London, C. 1, England. Sept. 10—Oct. 8 
Paris XXXIII Entornetional ‘Salon of Pictorial 
Rs ire ord 5-0 ness wi A opi > heb irode £4 .|M. le Secretaire, 51 rue de Clichy, Paris, France. Oct. 1—Oct. 16 
3rd \owa State Fair Photographic Salon...... . |A. R. Corey, Sec., Des Moines, Ia. None 12 Aug. 15 |Aug. 24—Sept. 2 
Second International Exhibition of Photography|Mr. Martin Dellere, 61 Avenue Guillaume, Lux- 4 
WU DR. 6 Sic 53855 ce tcers esata embourg (Grand-Duchy). belgas a Aug. 15 _|Sept. 23—Oct. 10 
1st National Salon of Camera Art at Bar Harbor, Me. Paul G. Anglim, Bar Harbor, Me. $1.00 4 Aug. 20 |Sept. 4—Sept. 18 
17th Annual All American puengpayeee Salon,|Jas. S. Lawshe, 604 Standard Oil Bldg., 10th & 
Los Angeles Camera Club Hope Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. $1.00 4 Aug. 20 |Sept. 11—Sept. 20 
Ninth Chicago Lecessatinnall “Salon of Plictos- Salon Committee, Chicago Camera Club, 137 N. capi 
SR err A eee Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. $1.00 4 Aug. 24 |Oct. 1—Oct. 31 
London Salon of Photography................... Hon. Secretary, London Salon of Photography, 
7 Pall Mall £ East, London, S.W. 1, Rastees. 5s. Aug. 31 |Sept. 10—Oct. 8 
Third Western Ontario Salon of Photography... E. Adams, Salon Sec., London Camera Club, 
A tits Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada. $1.00 4 Aug. 31 |Sept. 12—Sept. 17 
South African Salon of Photography.............|Secretary, South African Salon of Ay + tind 
P.O. Box 7024, Johannesburg, South Afri 5s. 4 Sept. 1 |October, 1938 
Hounslow Photographic Society International|Mr. A. D. Barden, 357 Whitton Dene, ns 2/6d. |  Un- 
en EO FET eee ere ee Middlesex, England. for four | limited Sept. 3 |Oct. 21-22 
Twelfth Annual Open Exhibition of the Lincoln|Hon. Exhibition Secretary, F. J. Codd, 309 Bur-} 1 shilling 
ne EL DE ETON TEETER ton Rd., Lincoln, England. per print Sept. 10 |Oct. 6—Nov. 30 
Fifth Canadian International Salon of Photo-|Exhib. Sec., Canadian Int’l Salon, National Gal- 
adi ls ore a vino Med wg ok ete ged lery of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. None 4 Sept. 10 |Oct. 21—Nov. 13 
13th Annual Exhibit of venience Museurm of|Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Main and A 
Fine Arts of Houston. . .| Montrose Blvd., Houston, Tex. $1.00 a Sept. 24 |Oct. 9—Oct. 30 
Ninth International Photographic ‘Salon of Tooan The International Photographic Salon, Tokyo 
i Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. $1.00 3 Sept. 30 |November, 1938 
New York Salon of Photography................. The Salon Committee, The Camera Club, 121 ae 
West 68th St., New York, N.Y. $1.00 4 Oct. 1 /Oct. 30—Nov. 20 
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OFFERED BY 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, inc. 








HERE’S THE EASIEST, MOST INTERESTING 
PHOTO CONTEST EVER PRESENTED! 


JUST AIM YOUR CAMERA at people writing. Take their pictures. Send 
us prints. We don’t care what they are writing or how! The sky is the 
limit! For example—a shot of a plane writing in the sky would be ac- 
cepted. So would one of a girl in a bathing suit tracing words in the 
sand—a child using a typewriter (Double Money, if it’s a Royal Portable, 
and the picture is a prize winner); and so on; the list is endless. 








HERE IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


1-Get an Entry Blank from any store 
where Royal Portable Typewriters are 
sold, or write to the Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., direct. 

2—Read the rules carefully. 

3-Send in prints of as many different 
photographs as you wish with Entry 
Blank properly signed, so that they will 
arrive on or before midnight, Friday, 
September 2, 1938. 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS 
1-Prints will be judged on the basis of 
their human interest and quality. The 
opinion of the judges will be final. 
2—All entrants will be advised of judges’ 
decision on or before October 15, 1938. 


HERE ARE THE JUDGES 
Picture Editor, LIFE Magazine; Editor, 
MINICAM Magazine; Picture Editor, 
TIMES. WIDE WORLD PHOTOS. 


HERE’S THE KIND OF 
MONEY YOU WIN 
$150.00 for winning picture! 
100.00 for next best picture! 
75.00 for third best! 
50.00 for fourth prize! 
25.00 for fifth prize! 
10.00 each for 25 sixth prizes! 
5.00 each—70 Honorable Mentions 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 


HOW TO DOUBLE 
YOUR PRIZE MONEY 


All prize winning pictures will be eli- 
gible for DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY if 
they show a Royal Portable in use. How- 
ever, they must first be selected by judges 
as meriting a cash prize solely on the 
basis of their interest and quality. 


ENTER Royal’s PHOTO CONTEST today! Anyone (not a professional, a Royal 
Portable dealer, an employee of Royal or its advertising agency or members of 
their families) who can focus a camera and snap a picture may earn one of the 100 


cash prizes. Get busy and—GOOD LUCK! 


REMEMBER — If unable to obtain Entry Blank from a Royal Portable dealer, address: 
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CASH FOR 
PICTURES! 


ri 


JUST AIM YOUR CAMERA 
AND SHOOT 





CASH AND HONORS GALORE 
FOR PRIZE WINNERS! 


An opportunity to have your work seen by 
well known picture authorities. Publicity in 
the photographic magazines—several editors 
have signified their willingness to feature win- 
ners’ photos with details of handling. Further- 
more, all of your pictures used by the Royal 
Typewriter Company will carry your name. 





ONE SURE PRIZE WINNER! 


ROYAL PORTABLE DE LUXE... . Owners 
say—"It’s the finest portable made.” Beautiful, 
handsome lines. Sturdy construction, built for 
years of usefulness. With Touch Control, Auto- 
matic Paper Lock and many other Royal im- 
provements. Four Royal Portable models—four 
prices. Convenient monthly terms. See. . . Try 
these Royals at your nearest dealer’s store. 





Royal Typewriter Company, iInc., Contest Dept. P-2, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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HOW TO GET 





Pictures 


in Poor Light 


For correct exposure in very 
poor light, follow these three 
simple steps. It’s a different way 
to use the G-E exposure meter. 


Remove the directional 
‘hood. Point away from 
the subject. Measure 
average incident light 
falling on the subject. 


ff % 1507 ANDY _ 


: : s 4 Z rs bn.” 
H 6 CLL v0 


2 
O 


pvr cover’s™ 
GREN CLOSED 
f Fey ELECTR - 


Read only on this scale. 
Instrument now indi- 
cates 15 foot-candles. 










Opposite Film Set 15 ft-c 
speed, 8, te 


"S's" 
1/25 sec. Use 2.5 
10 times 1/25 

equals 2/5 sec. = 
Select largest desired 
aperture on your camera. 
Set foot-candle reading 
opposite it. Read time 
opposite film speed. 


Use Ten Times This Exposure 





Try this method with your camera. 
Prove the versatility of the G-E 
exposure meter. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate one today. Or write for 
Bulletin GED-678, which shows how 
to use the G-E exposure meter under 
all light conditions. Address Generai 
Electric Company, Dept. 6Z-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


430-104 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Encouraging the Youngsters 


HE Coronet Camera Club, of West 

New York, N. J., has started a junior 
auxiliary in order to encourage young- 
sters of the community who may have 
photographic aspirations. The juniors 
are given the use of the darkroom and 
equipment, elect their own officers, and 
meet during the afternoon, until 6:00 
p. m., so as not to interfere with the ac- 
tivities of the regular members. 


Novel 8 Mm. Presentation 


T a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club, two of the members, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hirst, presented a complete 
three-reel, 8 mm. Kodachrome subject 
entitled Wanderlust. Mrs. Hirst prepared 
a special musical score for this picture 
and played it on the piano during the 
showing of the film. The clever musical 
background, together with fine photogra- 
phy and titling, demonstrated the great 
possibilities of 8 mm. work as an enter- 
tainment medium. 


This Club Is On Its Toes 





HAT the Paterson (N. J.) Camera 


Club is on the alert for constructive 
ideas is indicated by a late copy of the 
club’s news-pamphlet, The Emulsion. 
| One item describes how two club mem- 
| bers went out and shot pictures with a 


/ | Brownie camera, making 11x14 enlarge- 


| ments from the resulting negatives. As 
| was intended, the good results of this ex- 
periment proved that the subject and the 
photographer are of vastly greater im- 
portance in making good pictures than 
are the cost or the ornateness of the 
equipment used. 

Another commendable feature of the 
Paterson group is a question-box, into 
which members may drop their queries. 
At each meeting these questions stimulate 
helpful and instructive discussion. 

Enclosed with the current copy of The 
Emulsion is a neatly mimeographed 
folder listing all photographic literature 
available at the Free Public Library in 
Paterson. Club members, in cooperation 
with the library staff, compiled the list, 
dividing it under headings of General, 
Outdoor, Commercial, and Miniature 
photography; Amateur Movies; Photog- 
raphy as an Art; and Miscellaneous. The 
stack number of each book is given, and 
judging from the size and diversity of 
the listing Paterson is a camera-minded 
community. Such a reference index 
should be of the utmost benefit to any 
photographic organization. Readers may 
address the Paterson Camera Club at 202 
Market St., Paterson, N. J. 


Network Starts Camera Program 


AMERA fans are invited to listen in 
on the K N X-Columbia Pacific Net- 
work each Monday at 9:30 p. m., P. S. T., 
when the Columbia Camera Club takes 
to the airways. A new idea in network 
broadcasting, the program is neither too 
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technical for the average snapshooter, nor 
too elementary for the expert. It is in- 
structional in nature, in addition to which 
it presents as guest stars celebrities who 
make pictures for a living. There is also 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
hints, and other activities are contem- 
plated. The Columbia Camera Club is 
under the direction of Maurie Webster, 
who may be addressed in care of Station 
K N X, Hollywood, Calif. 


Historic Movie Outfit 


HE Auburn Camera Club, Auburn, 

N. Y., has in its possession the origi- 
nal Case Movie-Tone apparatus, which 
did much to revolutionize the motion 
picture industry. The venerable ma- 
chinery has been reconditioned, and is in 
good operating condition. The Auburn 
club plans to put on a show with the ap- 
paratus this coming autumn. 


Chicago Chemists’ Salon 


HE Chicago Camera Chemists, an or- 

ganization sponsored by the Chicago 
Chemists Club, recently held its Second 
Annual Photographic Salon. The judges 
accepted 73 prints from a large number 
of entries submitted by chemists through- 
out the country. Several of the prints 
were reproduced in the Chemical Bulle- 
tin, which also contained a listing of all 
the salon exhibitors. Chemists whose 
avocation is photography are urged to get 
in touch with the Chicago Camera Chem- 
ists, care of E. C. Pierce, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 413, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


And Still They Come 


T appears that the listing of new clubs 

will have to become a regularly con- 
stituted feature of this department. As 
yet there is no noticeable slack in the 
formation of such organizations, of which 
the last group to notify us includes: 

Redwood Empire Camera Club, Albert 
Arkules, Sec., 827 Beaver St., Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 

Ogdensburg Camera Club, Dr. B. S. 
Stelmaszyk, Pres. St. Lawrence State 
Hospital, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Miami Camera Club, J. W. Deakin, Sec., 
care of Tropical Camera Stores, Miami, 
Fla. 

Steel City Camera Club, Mayola Keyes, 
Sec., 4471 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 

Iris Camera Club, William Clark, Sec., 
2528 Kimball St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mullan Camera Club, Bruno Airas, Sec., 
Box 347, Mullan, Ida. 

Shutter Clique Photographic Society of 
Clairton, Clyde E. Laughlin, Sec.-Treas., 
2320 Cronemeyer Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

Cirrus Camera Club, William R. Stern, 
Sec., 288 Wilson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Monongahela Valley Camera Club, 
John Hurrianko, Sec., 440 Donner Ave, 
Monessen, Pa. 

New York Post Office Camera Club, A. 
Israelson, Pres., 52 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Your vacation picture taking will surely by modern photographers. For the 
be successful and a real photographic miniature enthusiast there is 35mm film 
pleasure if you carry along plenty of N' packed in refillable cartridges (36 ex- 
GEVAERT Films in your kit. They are VN posures) and for those who prefer a 
supplied in Roll Films, Film Packs for shorter length, an 18 exposure roll. 
which fit all popular sizes of cameras Perfect pictures With Gevaert Filmsyour vacation pho- 
and provide every quality demanded tography will be a distinct revelation. 


Say 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jac 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 
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Qolleicord 


AND 


Qolleiflex 


—Cameras That Lift 
You Out of the 
“Snapshot Class” 


OU don’t have to be an expert to get 

critically sharp, well-composed pictures 
with a Rollei camera. They are as easy to 
use as the simplest of cameras, yet they 
make real pictures—the kind, in fact, that 
win most of the salon prizes. 
When you start using a Rolleicord or 
Rolleiflex, you'll stop making “snapshots” 
and start making pictures of matchless 
beauty and perfect photographic quality. 
With a Rollei camera you actually see each 
picture before, while and after you make 
the exposure. You get twelve pictures in 
the popular 24% x 244” size on a roll of 
standard, inexpensive, easily obtained 120 
film. Before you buy any camera... 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You These Rollei Cameras 


Model la Rolleicord 
has a Zeiss Triotar 
f/4.5 lens in one- 
lever Compur shut- 
ter with speeds up 
to 1/300 sec., and 
an f/3.2 focusing 
lens; a sport type 
metal frame view 
finder for eye-level 
composing. 


only.. 947.90 


Model I! Rolleicord 
is equipped with a 
Zeiss Triotar f/3.5 
lens, and an f/3.2 
focusing lens. The 
hood has a folding 
mirror which per- 
mits focusing and 
composing at eye- 
level. A fine preci- 
sion camera in 
every respect. 


only.. $65.00 































THE AUTOMATIC 
ROLLEIFLEX 


Finest, fastest-operat- 
ing Rollei camera 
ever offered. Film 
threads automatical- 
ly. Blanks and dou- 
ble exposures are 
eliminated. Unique 
mirror in hood per- 
mits eye-level focus- 
ing and composing. 
Shutter speeds and 
diaphragm openings 
are visible from above 
and may chang: 

at will without mov- 
ing camera from pic- 
ture-taking position. 
The most practical 
precision miniature 
ever built. With Zeiss 
Tessar £/3.5 lens in 
delayed-action Com- 
pur Rapid shutter, 
with speeds from 1 
pave gg to 1/500, com- 

ete 


mt $145.00 


At your dealers—or 
write: Dept. 89 


1907 aed Be -) ele) 4 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 


NEW YORK 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


In making this unusually fine picture Karl 
Oeser used two different shots made in dif- 


ferent churches. The first (A) was one 
which showed the model seated at the pipe 
organ. Next he made (B) the interior 
which serves as the background. 

From both negatives a transparent posi- 
tive was made. The background of the posi- 
tive from (A) was blocked out with opaque 
paint and a new negative printed by contact, 
and wy a background of clear film. 
Next, the image on this new negative was 
blocked out, the positive of (B) placed on it, 
and from the combined films a new back- 
ground negative printed showing clear film 
in the portion where the man at the pipe 
organ was to appear ..: the final print. The 
new background negative was stripped to- 
gether with the new foreground negative 
(after the opaque had been removed) and 
the finished picture made by projection. 


PAGE 40—SHADOWS 


James Doolittle has been asked how he was 
able to control traffic while photographing 
a naturally timid animal going about the 
matter of tracing old or ope were gg His 
picture, however, is a table top shot made 
with a toy dog and a toy fire hydrant. A 
single 500-watt spot furnished the light. 
He used a 3%x4% Sanderson camera and 
8%” Zeiss Tessar lens. The exposure was 
about 2 seconds at f 64 on Portrait Pan. 

The picture by Francis A. Leigh was made 
on the boardwalk at Asbury Park, N. J., 
from the sun-deck of the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel. He used a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic and 
6” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The exposure 
was 1/50 sec. at f 11, on Agfa Super Plena- 
chrome Press film. 


PAGE 41—SNOOTS 


Some difficulty was experienced by Charles 
Myers in photographing the Dorset ram at 
the 1938 Pennsylvania State Farm Show. 
The ram followed the photographer about 
and Myers had to back through the crowd 
as he prepared to make the shot. When the 
synchronized flash exposure was made he 
ae same able to avoid the onrush of the an- 
imal. 

Myers used a 9 x 12 cm. Voigtlander Berg- 
heil camera, f 4.5 Heliar lens, and Eastman 
Panatomic film. The exposure with a No. 10 
flash bulb was 1/100 sec. at f 22. 

The sea elephant was photographed in a 
European zoo by Paul all. He used a 
Contax camera and Sonnar f 1.5 lens, and 
made the shot while leaning over the rail- 
ing which surrounds the water-filled tank. 
The exposure was 1/50 sec. at f 4 on East- 
man Panatomic film. 


PAGES 42-43—FRAMES 


Charles Jeanson’s picture was made in New 
York City with a Leica camera and 50 mm. 
Summar f 2 lens on Eastman Super Sensi- 
oe The exposure was 1/20 sec. at 

The photograph by Arthur Griffin was 
taken under an overpass on the Newbury- 
port Turnpike, the main road to Maine from 
Boston. He used a 2% x 2% Super Ikonta 
B and 8 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens. The 
shot was made on Agfa Superpan film, 1/200 
sec. at f 5.6. 

Ralph Knowles took this picture of a mis- 
sion church through a nearby grille. He 
used a 3% x 4% Series D Graflex and f 4.5 
Kodak Anastigmat lens. The exposure was 
1/250 sec. at f 8 on Agfa Superpan film. The 
mission, San Xavier del Bac, is located 9 
miles south of Tucson, Ariz., and was built 
in 1692 by Father Kino for the Indians on 
the Papago Reservation. It is still in good 
repair and used daily for services. 

The picture by Carola Gregor was taken 
in Central Park, New York City, with a 
Leica camera and 50 mm. Summar lens on 
DuPont Superior film. The exposure was 
1/100 sec. at f 6.3. 

Victor DePalma photographed the ele- 
phants at the winter quarters of Ringling 
Bros. circus at Sarasota, Fla. He used a 
Rolleiflex camera and f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. 
The exposure was 1/50 sec. at f 5.6 on Agfa 
Superpan film. 

The photograph by Charles Herbert was 
made with a Leica camera on Pan film. 


PAGE 44—STITCHES 


Leo Aarons made this photograph in the stu- 
dio for a Fels-Naptha soap advertisement. 
He used a custom-built 8 x 10 Globe cam- 
era and 18” Zeiss f 4.5 lens. Eastman Super 
Sensitive film was used and the exposure, 
1/75 sec. at f 11. The problem in this par- 
ticular shot was in getting the dog to pose. 
Aarons had to shoot fast to stop movement 
= enh the same time get the desired com- 
Os on, 


The photograph by Pagano was taken for 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., for their client 
Spool Cotton Co. It was made with an 8 x 
10 Eastman all-metal camera and Goerz 
Dagor f 6.8 lens on Eastman Super Sensi- 
tive film. One 500-watt spot, one 1000- 
watt Mazda, and two movie floods were used 
for illumination. The exposure was % sec. 
with lens stopped down to f 32 to insure 
depth of field. 


PAGE 45—CHERRIES 


Ruth Jacobi-Roth photographed the girl 
eating cherries with a 5 x 7 Stegemann 
camera and 7” Voigtlander Heliar f 4.5 lens 
on Eastman Panatomic film. The exposure 
was 1/25 sec. at f 6.3. This picture was 
hung in the 1937 U. S. Camera exhibit. The 
model was a non-professional. 


PAGE 46—LUMBER 


No data is available on the picture of the 
toothpicks by Stanley Stern. 

W. F. Kelley photographed the pile of 
lumber with a Rolleiflex camera equipped 
with a Zeiss Tessar f 3.8 lens. It was taken 
in bright sunlight on Agfa Superpan film at 
an exposure of 1/25 second with the lens 
stopped down to f 11. 


PAGE 47—THORNS 


Did you guess that the photograph by Leon 
Cantrell is a close-up of a cactus plant? This 
plant, known as “Hen and Chickens,” was 
lighted with a small spotlight and photo- 
graphed with a 5 x 7 Korona view camera 
and old style Planatograph lens. The pic- 
ture was made on Eastman Super Sensitive 
film with an exposure of 10 seconds at U. S. 
124 (about f 45). Cantrell sprinkled the 
drops of water on the plant by hand. 

Werner Stoy photographed the Ever- 
blooming Magna Charter rose in a backyard 
in Los Angeles. He used a Contax Model II 
camera and 50 mm. Zeiss Sonnar f 1.5 lens. 
The camera was equipped with a Contame- 
ter, a device for taking close-up photographs 
with automatic focusing and allowing for 
parallax as close as 8 inches to the subject. 
An exposure of 1/50 sec. at f 11 was made 
on DuPont Superior film. 


PAGE 48—AERIALISTS 


The picture of the girl walking a tight wire 
was made by Victor Keppler from a water 
float under the aerialists during a perform- 
ance given at the Miami Biltmore Hotel in 
Miami, Fla. He used a 4 x 5 Graflex cam- 
era and Carl Zeiss f 3.5 Tessar lens. An ex- 
posure of 1/75 sec. at 16 was made on 
Eastman Portrait Pan film. 

The photograph by Pagano was made in 
the studio with an 8 x 10 Eastman all-metal 
view camera and 16144” Hugo eee f 
lens. The model was lighted with one 5000- 
watt and two 1500-watt floodlights, against 
a projected Trans-lux background. This ex- 
plains the reason for the cross lighting. The 
photographer found that the figure would be 
much more strongly silhouetted by reversing 
the lights even though this procedure may 
appear inconsistent. The exposure given 
was 1/75 sec. at 7.7 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. This picture was made for Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., for their 
client National Biscuit Co. 


PAGE 49—FUNNY FACES 


The very amusing picture by Frank Loh- 
meyer was modeled by a pair of ordinary 
rubber gloves and accessories. The setup 
was lighted with one photoflood and two re- 
flectors. Lohmeyer used a 5 x 7 Speed 
Graphic and Zeiss Protar f 6.3 lens and 
made an exposure of 15 seconds at f 22 on 
Agfa Portrait film. 

H. F.. Mennie took this picture with a 9 x 
12 cm. Zeiss Maximar and f 4.5 Tessar lens. 
The picture is turned upside down to show 
the rather startling face produced by ac- 
cident when a mixer was lifted from a bowl 
of beaten egg whites. The subject was 
lighted with one 100-watt lamp in a reflec- 
tor and the exposure 1/5 sec. at f 20. 


PAGE 50—PRINT QUALITY 


Stephen Deutch photographed these horses 
and mules at Puebla, Mexico. They were 
being driven by a peasant to trample wheat 
and beat out the grain. Deutch used a 4 x 5 
Graflex camera and Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 
lens and made an exposure of 1/440 sec. at 
f 16 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 

As the photo was taken against the light 
the ‘original print showed a very white sky, 
as is seen in the inset. The final print was 
made by dodging the animals with a piece of 
paper cut to the shape of the space occupied 
by them, and fastened to the end of a light 
wire. This enabled Deutch to give five times 
as much exposure to the sky and ground 
without overexposing the main portion. 
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A UNIVERSAL ONE-LENS REFLEX 
CAMERA FOR 35mm. FILM (114x1") 
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Free from parallax... Double exposures impossible . . . Focal plane shutter 

from 1/1000 to 12 seconds . . . Delayed action release . . . Lenses with 

large apertures up to f/1.9, telephoto and wide angle lenses . . . Extension 

tubes for close-ups . . . Special device for photomicrographs . . . Built-in 
synchronizer for speed flash, etc. 

THE STANDARD EXAKTA TAKES THE POPULAR V. P. SIZE FILM. (154X21,”) 
Descriptive folder free on application. 
EASTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS: Photo Marketing Cor- 

poration, 10 W. 33rd Street, N.Y. 


WESTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS: Bell & Howell Company, 
716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif, 









CAMERA WORKS 
STEENBERGEN@C2 


ee =, DRESDEN 


Striesen 418 


(Germany) 
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HALOID PRESS BROMIDE 
“oO 


CIF 


Siicl0" 


White Lustre 





For Artistic Enlargements 
from Miniature Negatives 


‘IVE your summer “Minnie” shots 
real contact beauty with this 
superior new finish in enlarging 
paper. Retain every bit of the crisp 
brilliance, warmth and detail of your 
choicest negatives. “Egg Shell’s” fine 
grain and slight texture will add an 
artistic touch to every one of your 
favorite photos. 

“Egg Shell” gives all-round serv- 
iceability for a wide range of work. 
It is available in two contrasts, No. 
2 (hard) for average negatives and 
No. 3 (extra hard) for flat or thin 
negatives. In double weight only. 

Haloid Press Bromide also comes in 
three other finishes . . . glossy, matte, 
and semi-matte. It is a favorite of 
commercial photographers whose 
critical judgment is your guide to 
highest photographic quality. 

The Haloid Company manufac- 
tures photographic papers including 
Haloid Industro, Haloid Projecto, 
Haloid Outline Special, Haloid 
Nomis and many others. Also, Recti- 
graph Photo-Copying machines, 
Haloid Record and Rectigraph Pho- 
tocopy papers. Complete informa- 
tion sent on request. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 





THE HALOID COMPANY 


117 HALOID ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizets of Photographic Papers for 32 Years 
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A Glossary for Photography 








ISOTROPIC MEDIUM. For photographic 
purposes, a transparent medium whose 
physical characteristics’ are the same 
in every direction throughout its mass; 
a homogenous medium. 

IVES, FREDERICK. An American who 
was producing half-tone work in 1886, 
and who is probably the “father” of 
the modern half-tone process. 

IVES POLYCHROME PROCESS. A 
method of dyeing and toning (1932) by 
which an approximate’ three-color 
print or transparency may be made 
from two-color separation negatives. 

IVORY. The tusks of the elephant and 
walrus. Photographs may be made on 
ivory by coating it with an emulsion 
or by transfer such as is used in the 
carbon process. 

IVORY BLACK. A black pigment used 
as an ingredient in black varnish; pre- 
pared by calcining ivory in a closed 
crucible. 

IVORYTYPE. A term which has been ap- 
plied to several photographic processes 
in which the positive or print is on a 
surface resembling ivory. Also called 
the Eburneum process. 


J 


JANSSEN, J. Developed, in 1874, the 
photographic revolver which was used 
to make chrono-photographs of the 
transit of Venus across the sun. 

JAPANESE LENS PAPER. See Lens pa- 


per. 

JAPANESE TISSUE. A fibrous, unsized 
paper from which platinum or salted 
photographic paper is made. 

JAPINE. A_ kind of paper 
PLATINOTYPE prints. 

JAVELLE WATER. Same as Eau de 
Javelle. 

JOHNSTON, J., and BOLTON, W. B. Im- 
proved the gelatino-bromide emulsion 
for alkaline development by adding an 
excess of bromide and then washing 
the emulsion in shreds before coating. 
Ei or was done during the years 
1873-74. 

JOHNSON LIGHT. A type of photo- 
graphic light with a deep reflector and 
adjustable wings with which the 
amount of SPILL may be cut down as 
much as desired. 


used for 


K 


K. Chemical symbol of POTASSIUM. 

KALEIDOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. A 
type of POLYPOSE which permits the 
inclusion of two or more aspects of the 
same object on one plate with one pose. 

KALOGEN. See Sodium paraminopheno- 


late. 

KAMMATOGRAPH. The tradename of an 
early motion picture camera. 

KAOLIN. A clay-like hydrous aluminum 
silicate, formerly used in the wet col- 
lodion process to purify the silver bath; 
also called China clay. 

KATA-POSITIVE. A term occasionally 
employed to differentiate between a 
positive on an opaque base and a 
TRANSPARENCY, or diapositive. 

KEROTYPE. A printing process in which 
a photographic image is transferred to 
almost any surface by means of a 
waxed paper support coated with an 
emulsion. 

KEY. See Tonal key. 

Ke. Standard abbreviation for KILO- 
GRAM. 

KILOGRAM. kg. A metric unit of 
weight; equal to 1,000 grams, or 2.2046 
pounds avoirdupois. 

KILOMETER. km. A unit of length in 
the metric system; equal to 1,000 met- 
ers, or .62137 miles. : 

KINETOGRAPH. The earliest practica- 
ble motion picture camera (weighing 
almost a ton), invented and developed 
by Edison in and after 1894. 

KINETOSCOPE. A device, patented by 
Thomas A. Edison in 1891, which was 
the forerunner of the present-day mo- 
tion picture projector. The size of the 
film and the sprocket arrangement for 
moving successive frames into position 
before the lens were essentially the 
same as are used today. However, the 
picture was viewed against an illumi- 
nated background through a magnify- 
ing lens. 

KINO-PLASMAT LENS. The tradename 
of a lens similar to the PLASMAT, espe- 
cially designed for cinema photog- 


raphy. 

KIT. A thin, rabbeted frame used to 
hold plates or negatives smaller than 
the standard for a given plate holder 
or enlarger. 


KLIC, K. Developed a photogravure 
process by etching on grained copper 
through a resist formed by transferring 
a carbon print (1879). 

Km. Standard abbreviation for KILO- 
METER. 

KODACOAT PAINT. Tradename of a 
water- and chemical-proof preservative 
paint which protects surfaces against 
corrosion by acid or alkali solutions. 

KODALAK. Tradename of a waterproof, 
invisible lacquer for negatives and 
prints. 

KODALK. Tradename of an alkali to be 
used in place of carbonate and borax 
in film and plate developers. 

KODALOID. The tradename of a cellu- 
loid sheet which serves a variety of 
Barpoces. 

KODELON. Tradename of a para-amino- 
phenol oxalate developing agent. 

KOENIG, E. Worked in the field of color 
sensitizers —e.g. orthochrome, pina- 
chrome, etc.—around 1904. 

KROMOGRAM. The natural color image 
seen in a CHROMOSCOPE. 

KROMSCOPE. See Chromoscope. 

K-SCREENS. Yellow gelatin filters col- 
ored with a dye known as FILTER 
YELLOW K K screens of various 
depths of color are used for color cor- 
rection with orthochromatic and pan- 
chromatic film. 

KUGLER FORMULA. A toae formula 
which gives green varying to blue color 
to the prints treated. It is a three-solu- 
tion toner. 

KUHNE FORMULA. A toning formula 
which gives reddish - black tones on 
bromide papers. 


L 


LABARRAQUE’S SOLUTION. Same as 
Eau de Javelle; see Sodium hypo- 
chlorite. 

LAC. A resinous sap used in varnishes; 
see also Shellac. 

LACTIC ACID. A compound resulting 
from lactic fermentation. Added to ami- 
dol developers in the proportion of 1 
part to 50 parts of the developing solu- 
tion to acidify it. 

LAINER, A. Discovered the secret of 
preserving acid fixing baths by adding 
sodium bisulphite (1889). 

LAMPBLACK. Fine carbon made by 
burning various substances which are 
rich in carbon; used in printer’s inks. 

LANDSCAPE LENS. A cemented, an- 
astigmat, doublet lens used for land- 
scape photography. 

LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. Photo- 
graphs of outdoor scenery. 

LANGENHEIM. See Buboscq and Lan- 


genheim. 

LANTERN. Same as Magic lantern. 

LANTERNOSCOPE. A device used in 
viewing lantern slides. 

LANTERN SCREEN. Screen on which 
lantern slides are projected. 

LANTERN SLIDE BINDERS. Heavy 
black paper, % in. wide, coated on one 
side with an adhesive, which is used to 
bind the glass sheets of lantern slides 
together to protect the edges. It is fur- 
nished in strips of the correct length 
to bind one slide. 

LANTERN SLIDES. Small transparen- 
cies (usually 34%” x 34%”) made on spe- 
cialiy prepared plates, to be projected 
on a screen. 

LATENT IMAGE. The invisible image 
produced on a photographic emulsion 
by the action of light. The exact nature 
of the change produced by the light is 
not known, but some change is brought 
about in the silver halide grains which 
are struck by light which makes them 
susceptible to the action of developing 


agents. 

LATITUDE. The range of exposure time 
which will result in a satisfactory neg- 
ative. It is measured by the ratio of the 
maximum time which will yield a satis- 
factory negative to the minimum time. 
The latitude of a film is greatest when 
used to photograph a subject with low 
contrast. 

LAUSSEDAT, A. Developed the making 

using photography (about 


LAVENDER RAYS. The faintly lumi- 
nous rays near the ultra-violet end of 
the visible spectrum. 

EA, M. CAREY. In 1877, investigated 
and developed the use of ferrous oxa- 
late as a developer. 

LEAD.ACETATE. Pb(C2:H3:02)2.3H20. A 
salt used in various toning and paths | 
baths; also occasionally as a HYP 
ELIMINATOR. Popular names are 
plumbic acetate, sugar of lead. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Which CAMERA 


Should You Buy 
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Do you want the guidance of photographic experts in 
deciding which camera to buy? 


In a report on miniature and non-miniature cameras just published in 
Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide one hundred and forty-five 
makes and models of both foreign and domestic cameras are rated by 
name as Excellent, Good, Fair, and Not Acceptable on the basis of ex- 
aminations and comparisons by photographic experts. Here are just a 
few of the makes rated in this report: 


MINIATURE CAMERAS— 


Leica, Contax, Argus, Retina, Rolleiflex, Robot, Exakta, 
Korelle, Dollina, Bantam Special, Contaflex, National Gra- 
flex, and Foth Derby 


NON-MINIATURE CAMERAS— 


Kodak, Agfa, and Zeiss cameras, Speed Graphic, Graflex, 
Linhof, Bee Bee, and Voigtlander Bessa 


Read this report before selecting a camera. It will give you the names of the best 
cameras of each type and in each price range, help you to get better pictures and 
save money. In a supplementary report in this Guide similar ratings are given of 
the leading makes of exposure meters. 


One Item Alone May Save You Over $60! 


Cameras are but one of the dozens of types of products reported upon in Consum- 
ers Union’s Buying Guide. In all, over 2000 brands of products are rated in this 
Guide as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” on the basis of 
actual laboratory and use tests conducted by competent, unbiased technicians. 
These ratings can save you from as little as 2c on a single purchase to as much as 
$300 a year and over on your aggregate purchases. As an example of how you can 
make substantial savings on your purchases by following the recommendations in 
this Guide, a vacuum cleaner selling for $21.95 ranked 
high in cleaning ability and all round value in laboratory 
tests of 18 models and was rated a “Best Buy” in the 
Guide. Another model, selling for $89.50, was below aver- 
age in cleaning ability and was rated “Not Acceptable.” 
By buying the first model instead of the second you'd 
save over $60! 


FREE with subscription to 
Consumers Union Reports! 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is published each year by Con- 
sumers Union of United States, a non-profit, testing organization 
with nearly 65,000 subscribers throughout the United States. Sup- 
ported solely by subscription fees and sponsored by leading scien- 








x 
FREE! 


THIS 288 PAGE, POCKET 
SIZE BUYING GUIDE LIST- 
ING OVER 2000 BRANDS 
OF PRODUCTS BY NAME 
AS— 


“BEST BUYS" 
“ALSO ACCEPTABLE" 
“NOT ACCEPTABLE” 


WITH A 12 MONTH 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


CONSUMERS UNION 
REPORTS 











tists, educators, government officials, etc., Consumers Union con- 





ducts laboratory and use fests to determine the comparative value 
of widely advertised brands of products and reports the results of 
these tests in its monthly publication, Consumers Union Reports— 
with ratings by brand name as “Best Buys,” “Also Accept- 
able,” and ‘“‘Not Acceptable.’’ The yearly subscription fee to the 
Reports is $3. The annual Buying Guide—which is a compilation 
of all the material contained in the Reports plus material not pre- 
viously published—is included in the yearly subscription fee to 
the Reports without extra charge! It is a confidential publication 
intended solely for Consumers Union subscribers and is not sold 
separately. But you can get this Guide at no added cost by sub- 


-seribing to the Reports. Just cut out and mail the coupon at the 


sight. It will bring you at once this indispensable Buying Guide, 
telling you. quickly and specifically which brands are good buys and 
which are “Not Acceptable,”’ together with the current issue of the 
Reports giving the results of tests on cigarettes, gasolines, motor 
oils, sunburn preventives, and many other products. 





COMING IN AN EARLY ISSUE! A report on. some of 
the new photographic products on the market, includ- 
ing new cameras, films, range finders, etc. 





Subscription to the 
REPORTS 
can be started with any of the 
issues listed below. Check the 
issue or issues wanted. 


O Feb.—Ratings of 1938 
Autos, Life Insurance, Vi- 
tamins, Home Buildin 

0) Mar.—Coffee, Razor Blades, 
Hair Removers, Wamen’s 
Shorts, Home Building, In- 
surance 

0 Apr.—Mattresses, Tuna 
Fish, Electric Ranges, Ra- 
dio Aerials 

0 May—Bicycles, Permanent 
Waves, Waffle Irons, Bed- 
springs, Canned Peas & 


pricots 
0D June — 1938 Refrigerators, 
Dog Food, Fresh Fruits & 
Vegetables, String Beans, 
Cleansing Tissues 
O July—Cigarettes, Gasolines, 
‘Motor Oils, Sunburn Pre- 
ventives 





To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the 1938 BUYING GUIDE and CON. 
SUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year (12 
issues), starting with the issue checked at left. 
I enclose $3. I agree to keep confidential all ma- 
terial sent to me which is so designated. 
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ONE OF THE 
LARGEST 
MOST MODERN 
AND MOST 
COMPLETE 
CAMERA STORES 
IN THE WORLD 


From base- 
ment to roof 
this ample 
building at 
Sarg veites 
St.,.' e 
Y ork, hes 
been ad: apt- 
ed to 
every con- 
ceivable re- 


enthusiasts. 


The new 
home of Abe 
Cohen’s Ex- 






























’ change is 
completely air conditioned 
throughout. Fast elevators pro- 
vide rapid communication, Nota- 


ble innovations include an exhibi- 
tion gallery featuring one man 
exhibitions by prominent profes- 
sionals and amateurs; extra large 
projection room; perpetual dis- 
play of all standard enlargers 
with special dark rooms; operat- 
ing display of all types of light- 
ing equipment; unique counter 
displays with special illumina- 
tion. 


NOW—Pre-Removal Specials in 


35 mm Cameras 
ALL ITEMS IN NEW CONDITION 


OE re $16.75 
Watson F 2.9 Prontor Shutter............ 25.00 
Welti F 2.9 Compur Shutter.............. 34.50 
Weilti F 2.8 Tessar Compur Shutter....... 42.50 
Welti F 2 Xenon Compur Shutter......... 57.50 


Dollina 11 F 2 Xenar chroma Compur Shutter 59.50 
Leica G F 2 Summar case. . 124.50 
Leica G 38. F 2 Summar with rapid winder 188. 50 


Contax 11 F 2 Sonnar with case.......... 45.00 
Contax 11 F 1.5 Sonnar with case......... 10800 


Contax 111 F 2 Sonnar with case......... 170.00 
Contax 111 F 1.5 Sonnar with case........ 












Rememb.r 
—Our large 
warehouse facilities wil! 
permit us to purchase on a huge scale 
at great savings. These savings we consistently 
pass on to you. We carry one of the largest, 
most complete stocks and our usual low prices 
will continue to prevail. 


WE'LL CONTINUE TO MEET 
ALL COMPETITION 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
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S we go to press, last-minute reports 

indicate that the PopuLtar Pxoroc- 
RAPHY CAMERA Tour is going to be a huge 
success. The train which leaves Chicago 
August 27th will be packed with an en- 
thusiastic bunch of photo fans and their 
equipment, all set for eight glorious days 
of fun and photography. 

A special train will offer maximum 
comfort and finest accommodations dur- 
ing the 4,000-mile trip through the 
Ten states will be visited 
and members of the tour will have an 
opportunity to photograph in color or 
black-and-white, stills or movies, the 
Minnesota lakes, Glacier National Park, 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, the Black Hills, 


terest and scenic beauty. 
Darkroom and checking facilities, as 


part of the train, and authorities on pic- 
ture taking will be on hand to help you 
with your problems. You will have a 
chance to meet and chat with Jack Price, 
world authority on pictorial journalism, 
writer, and lecturer; Jack Hazlehurst, ex- 
pert on lighting, makeup, and pictorial 


photography; Frank Fenner, technical 
advisor, and associate editor of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Special evening programs are planned 
to allow camera fans an opportunity for 
indoor model and candid photography, 
and the hours which must necessarily be 
spent aboard the train will be occupied 
with instructions, open forums, and dis- 
cussions for those who care to participate. 
In other words, there won’t be a dull mo- 
ment on the entire trip. 

It’s not too late to join this happy crowd 
of camera fans and enjoy one of the best 
vacations you’ve ever had. Special ar- 
rangements have been made to accom- 
modate a few last-minute reservations, 
and the round-trip all-expense tour cost 
from Chicago is as low as $137.50. As 
space does not permit our telling you 
more of the fascinating details of the 
tour, let us send you a copy of the illus- 
trated booklet which gives the itinerary 
and full information about the PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR. 

Write at once to Camera Tour Director, 
PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill._—f 


These two pictures taken in Glacier National 
Park are typical of the scenery which members 
of the Tour will have a chance to photograph. 








Chicago Photo Show 


HE WORLD’S largest amateur movie 
and still photo exposition will be held 
in Chicago at Navy. Pier on September 
2nd and 3rd, under the sponsorship of 
Chicago’s New Century Committee. 
Numerous cash prizes and honorary 
awards will be given contestants in each 
division. Each exhibitor may enter one 
film not exceeding 1000 feet in length, 
and contestants in the “still” picture di- 
vision may enter two _ photographs. 
Though pictures of the candid types will 
be welcome, entries are not restricted to 


the work of the more expensive cameras.: 


Whether made with high-priced equip- 
ment or dollar box cameras, pictures will 
be carefully mounted for the photo show 
and awards will be made solely on tech- 
nical perfection and interest of subject 
matter. 

A special prize of $100 will be given for 
the best still picture dealing with Chi- 
cago. 


All entries must be in office of Chi- 
cago’s New Century Committee, 33 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago by August 24, 1938. 
Entry blanks and further information can 
be obtained from your camera dealer. 


* PHOTO QUIZ « 


These are the correct answers to the 
Photo-Quiz on Page 56 of this issue. 





. Alfred Friesse. 


A camera with a swing back is most use- 
* ful when photographing tall buildings. 


. A yellow filter absorbs blue light. 


* finity equals focal length of the lens. 
. Bromide paper fogs when overdeveloped. 


Increasing distance from subject with short 


4 Distance from film to lens focused on in- 
6. focal length lens eliminates distortion. 


Adding potassium bromide to/ developer 
* slows development and adds contrast. 
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RUNDE MES FALL! 





Commander Gaiti is not shooting to 
kill, His weapor is a Leica with long 
focus lens on rifle mount. Watch for 
his forthcoming pictures in POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
JUNGLE STAMP CLUB OFFER 
INCLUDES: 

5 CANCELLED COVERS 
from Rwanda-Urundil! 


18 ISSUES OF 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine. 


Direct From the Jungle 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the famous ex- 


plorer Commander Attilio Gatti, the postman will bring you five valuable 
cancelled stamps and envelopes from the African Jungle like the one 
above if you take advantage of this generous offer. In his base camp in 
Rwanda-Urundi, Africa, Comm. Gatti will place the stamps on the en- 
velopes addressed to you or the person you designate, and he will cancel 
them with the special Gatti Jungle Post Office stamp. The Belgian Post 
Office has given Commander Gatti a special cancellation stamp, different 
from all other post offices. This is your only opportunity for securing 
this cancellation. Comm. Gatti will autograph one of the envelopes and 
will start all five on their way on the first available boat. 


HERE'S HOW YOU CAN JOIN 
THE POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY JUNGLE STAMP CLUB 


Fill out coupon, subscribing for 18 issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
at the regular rate of $3.75. You will be registered. as a member of the 
JUNGLE STAMP CLUB, and the five envelopes will be rushed to you 
direct from the African Jungle. 


STAMPS AND COVERS HAVE REAL VALUE. Only members of the 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY JUNGLE STAMP CLUB will receive these 
covers cancelled by Comm. Gatti. Cancelled stamps from Rwanda-Urundi 
are rare in themselves. 


If you are already a subscriber to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 18 full 
months will be added to your present subscription or you may enter the 
subscription in the name of a friend. The cancelled covers will be mailed 
either to you or to a friend, as you desire. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY-JUNGLE STAMP CLUB APPLICATION 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $3.75 for which enroll as a member of the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
JUNGLE STAMP CLUB: 


NP ao ve ch cvevnedy embluna (ie. avimaiidwe Biele 16504. 0 Si enti iad SEES. 2a 


(_] The 18 issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY should be sent to the above. [] Added to 
my present subscription. Foreign postage $1.50 additional. No agents’ or sales commissions 
permitted on this offer. 
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First prize $100, second prize 
$50, third prize $25, and fif- 
teen prizes of $5 each. Win 
one of these big cash prizes 
with flash pictures out-of- 
doors. 

Amazing new Kalart Syn- 
chro-Sunlight technique en- 
ables you to make beautiful 
photographs equal to Holly- 
wood’s star camera men. See 
the Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash, list price $13.50, at 
good camera stores and ask 
for free literature on Syn- 
chro-Sunlight Photography, 
details of our contest and 
entry blanks. 








Man-sized negatives 

large eye-piece . . . no- 
squint range finder — you'll 
have these advantages, plus 
the convenience of a candid 
camera when you install a 
Kalart Synchronized Range 
Finder on your Speed 
Graphic, 9 x 12 cm. or 2144” 
x 3144” film pack and plate 
camera. 

Ask your dealer about the 
Kalart Synchro Range Find- 
er that fits your plate or film 
pack camera. $20.50 and up, 
installed. 

All Kalart equipment made 


in U.S.A. 


See dealer or write: Dept. P-9, 
915 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Room 619, Taft Bidg., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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N IMPORTANT advancement in cam- 
era design makes its appearance in 
the new Eastman Super Kodak Six-20, 
an amateur camera which automatically 
adjusts itself according to the light con- 
ditions to give a perfect exposure of the 





New Super Kodak automatically adjusts its 
diaphragm for the selected shutter speed. 


scene before it, at snapshot shutter speeds 
from 1/25 to 1/200 second. 

In this camera technicians have accom- 
plished the extraordinary feat of coupling 
a photoelectric cell with the lens dia- 
phragm. When taking a picture with the 
Super Kodak, its lens automatically 
“stops down” to the exact aperture re- 
quired for perfect exposure at the se- 
lected shutter speed. When the camera 
is held for a vertical picture, the range- 
finder is at the top. Just below it is a 
multiple collective lens with the sensitive 
photo-cell behind it. This lens covers the 
exact field of the camera lens, causing the 
photo-cell to react only to light conditions 
in the picture scene. 

At the moment the shutter is released 
the photoelectric cell actuates a galvano- 
meter in the lens housing, and the dia- 
phragm adjusts to the correct aperture. 

The development of this new camera 
is an extension of George Eastman’s idea 
that a camera should be made as easy to 
use as a lead pencil. The user need only 
to focus and shoot. If he changes his 


. shutter speed for a later picture, the 


coupled photo-cell and diaphragm gal- 
vanometer automatically compensate 
with a larger or smaller lens opening. 
Changes of light on an intermittently 
cloudy day, shifts from a _ brilliantly- 
lighted scene to a shady spot, the need 
of quick change from a slow to a rapid 
shutter speed—all these variations are in- 
stantly equalized. Yet, like free wheeling, 
the push of a single lever converts the 
camera into a conventional focusing type 
when over- or underexposure is desired. 
Space does not permit listing the many 
features of this camera. Details can be 
obtained from your Kodak dealer.—f® 
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Dufaycolor 
(Continued from page 32) 











and create the effect of a full scale of 
natural color. 

For those who are eurious about where 
Dufaycolor is made and how it comes to 
us, the following is a partial history of the 
present concern. Dufaycolor was invented 
by a French scientist and was first manu- 
factured in England. The company was 
owned and operated by English interests. 
Until a year ago the American offices 
were controlled by the parent company. 
At the present there is a new setup. The 
American company is now owned and 
operated by Americans. This concern 
expects to manufacture the new Dufay- 
color in this country under patent license. 

At the head of this company is a young 
man, Pierpont M. Hamilton, who until 
recently was in the banking business. He 
is a graduate of Harvard and is no new- 
comer to the color photographic profes- 
sion. Starting as an amateur about the 
time he graduated from college in 1919, 
Mr. Hamilton has made an intensive study 
of the scientific work connected with this 
form of photography.—f 


Inexpensive Filter Pouch 

HANDY, efficient, and inexpensive 

case for your filters can be pur- 
chased in the dime store for ten cents. 
This is a small dou- 
ble-section man’s 
pocketbook which 
will hold two filters. 
It is soft, protects 
the filters against 
dirt, and when only 
one filter is placed 
in each compart- 
ment, there is no danger of one rubbing 
against the other. The pouch I purchased 
had a chamois lining. Loaded with a color 
filter and a portrait attachment, it fits 
easily in my vest pocket.—R. W. Roggen- 
burk, Lakewood, Ohio. 


wih 
Purse for filters. 








Movie Traps Thieves 
(Continued from page 37) 











fication detail was excellent, persons and 
background being easily recognizable. 

He had made these test pictures under 
normal lighting conditions with a movie 
camera fitted with a normal lens, realiz- 
ing, however, that if and when he had 
an opportunity to photograph the tire 
thieves he would probably be handi- 
capped by bad light and doubtless would 
have to locate himself a long distance 
from their scene of operation to escape 
detection. After much inquiry—because 
experienced photographer though he was, 
he planned to tackle something entirely 
out of the ordinary in this assignment— 
he obtained a magazine type motion pic- 
ture camera which could be loaded in 
broad daylight, using supersensitive pan- 
chromatic film. He equipped it with a 
4” telephoto lens which would be ade- 
quate to make good pictures of people 
several hundred feet away. 
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Again he made many experimental 
shots and found he could photograph peo- 
ple, securing sharp identification detail, 
getting into and out of cars a block dis- 
tant, while he was traveling in a police 
cruiser at 35 miles an hour. The camera 
also recorded persons entering and leav- 
ing a building two blocks away from the 
photographer with a fidelity that made the 
individuals easily recognizable. Kearney 
reclized that pictures such as these could 
play a tremendously important part in 
aiding a jury to convict criminals, and 
when the crucial time came, he was eager 
to put his revolutionary police method to 
the test. 

When the detectives working on the 
tire robberies were ready to close in on 
the gang, Kearney was assigned to watch 
the warehouse where the police officers 
had reason to believe the merchandise 
would be stored. For four days he kept 
at his post in an office building a few 
hundred feet distant from the storage 
building. He set himself up in a vacant 
room, and was thankful for the dirty 
window panes which provided on excel- 
lent screen behind which he could watch 
without being seen. He rubbed two 
small spots clean on the panes, one for 
a peep hole, and one to accommodate the 
camera lens. To make photography more 
difficult; snow and sleet had been falling 
heavily for twenty-four hours, and Kear- 
ney wondered anxiously if the camera 
would be able to record through the 
constant film of snow. 

The first day, taking pictures every 
time there was any action at the building 
in question, he obtained shots of three 
men known to the police as suspects, as 
well as pictures of the unloading of mer- 
chandise which he felt sure was being 
legitimately stored. However, he could 
pass up no chances and filmed every 
movement near the warehouse dock. The 
second day brought no reward for his 
tense vigil, but on the third he recorded 
the suspects unloading a large quantity 
of tires from a truck and rolling them 
into the warehouse. 

Well advised by the detectives who 
were trying to break the case, Kearney 
felt sure that these tires were a part of 
the most recent robbery loot which had 
been reported to headquarters. Figuring 
that what he had seen stored was only a 
portion of the entire $6,000 swag, he re- 
ported to headquarters that he expected 
to be able to photograph the gang dis- 
posing of the rest of the tires on the next 
day. 

He was right. The following afternoon 
Kearney stiffened with excitement as he 
trained his camera on the same suspects 
rolling the additional tires into the build- 
ing. He caught his breadth, nerves taut, 
in his eagerness to estimate the number 
of tires the gang was spinning across the 
dock, unaware of the photographer and 
his modern, mechanical witness. If the 
telescopic lens and movie camera hadn’t 
failed him, he felt sure his work would 
be largely instrumental in convicting 
these men. 

Notifying headquarters of the gang’s 
movements, Kearney allowed them time 
to stack the tires and then went.over to 
the warehouse. There he made shots 










Whether you own a $3 or 
$300 camera, you should 
ALSO own this book 














What Other 
Experts Say: 


A. F. MAPLE 
of Popular 
Photography 


“‘A most complete hand- 
book for the amateur 
photographer. The em. 
phasis is on the making 
of oie pe instead of 
technical formulae, yet 
it gives all the essential 
knowledge needed in the 
use of the camera, de- 
veloping, printing, and 
tricks. An invaluable 
book.” 


IVAN DMITRI 


“One of the most, if not 
the most, delightful 
books on the subject 
which it has been my 
experience to come 
across. The Scacheris 
have succeeded in gen- 
erously sharing with 
others their own fun 
with photography.” 


THOMAS D.McAVOY 
Staff Photographer, 
Life 


“*The Fun of Photog- 
raphy’ is the clearest 
and most concisely writ- 
ten book I have ever 
read. Unlike most pho- 
tographic books, it is 
fun to read.” 


LEJAREN A HILLER 


“Here at last is a book 
that emphasizes seeing 
the picture, not wor- 
shiping the camera. It is 
full of fine photographs, 
it is practical, it covers 
everything. The text is 
entertaining, and de- 
lightfully clear and s 
cific. It puts the be- 
ginner on the right road, 
and leads the advanced 
amateur out of guess- 
work into photographic 
artistry.” 


ANTON BRUEHL 


“This well illustrated 
book helps the amateur 
to analyze his ay oe 
matter and teaches him 
to see his picture before 
he snaps it.” 




















At all camera stores, or bookstores, or direct from the publishers 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ° 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


“There are thousands 
of people who should 
find this book worth 
$100.” — EwiNc GALLOWAY 


Owner, Ewing Galloway's International Photo Agency 





by Mabel and Mario Scacheri 


The Fun of 
Photography 


Here’s a NEw kind of book on photography. 
The authors, two well-known professional photog- 
raphers, assume that almost anyone with a modi- 
cum of intelligence can take a picture. But to make 
a good picture, you must be able to see it before 
you snap it. Much has been written already on 
the technical side of photography, so it should be 
fairly simple for you to learn how to operate your 
camera. But you can’t stop there. It isn’t enough 
to know how to set all the gadgets on your 
camera—you must know how to make a picture 
that will not only hold interest for you, but for 
your friends, and strangers, too. If you cannot 
see pictures in the world about you, your prints 
will be fit only for the charitable family album. 


Let the Scacheris take you in hand while you 
snap your way through farm and town and city, 
taking people and places and events, by daylight, 
by lamplight, by flashlight. Step by step they ex- 
plain the principles of successful photography. 
First, statues, which can’t run away, are used as 
object lessons. By proper attention to, lighting, 
exclusion, appropriateness, a trite snapshot is 
transformed. Then the discussion graduates to 
action shots, candids, flashlights. The fundamen- 
tal rules of composition are illustrated. Special 
problems receive particular attention; portraits, 
interiors, flowers, table-top photography. Last 
but not least, they tell how to haunt houses. 


Developing, straight printing, trick 
printing, simple and multiple montages, and 
salability are then taken up in detail. Suggestions 
are given for buying a camera, and equipping a 
darkroom. Hundreds of half-tones illustrate the 
lucid, specific text. It is so far the most complete 
book available, and reasonably priced. 


375 pages of text PLus 
375 photographs that illustrate 
the text. Price $3.50 
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sterpiece of 


Technical Achievement 


Automatic 


SUPER PONTURA 


with coupled range finder and auto- 
matic parallax compensation 


The Super Pontura Roll film camera 
equipped with Zeiss Tessar F°4.5 lens in 
Compur delayed action shutter is ulira 
modern in design and construction. It 
is rugged to withstand hard service 
over a period of many years and com- 


appeal to travelers whose 


equipment must be limited in size and 
weight. Negatives of 2 sizes can he 
made with the Super Pontura . . . 


eight size 24% x 3%, or sixteen size 


a roll. 


For natural color films, such as Dufay- 
color, etc., it is ideal because of the 
highly corrected lens used. 


It is automatic in operation and posi- 


ts ... Here are hut a 


few of its features: 


1 AUTOMATIC 
* coupling of built-in range-finder 


AUTOMATIC 


parallax compensator 


AUTOMATIC 
return of focusing lever to infinity 
on closing 


EXTERNAL 


lever and shutter release 


AUTOMATIC 

recession of external shutter release 
AUTOMATIC 

film placement after first exposure 
QUICK CHANGE 

film roll chambers 


delayed-action shutter 


SELF-ERECTING 
lens front on opening 


and closing of camera 


lens mount 
ELEGANTLY FINISHED 
in quality leather and chromium 


PRICE 
$g 300 


Send for Booklet P.O.N. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 


Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
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of the tires with his plate camera. He 
took good close-ups of the serial numbers 
on the tires, these numbers later being 
identified by the manager of the firm 
from which they were. stolen. In the 
meantime, squadmen had spread out over 
the city and arrested the suspects, all of 
whom were well-known police char- 
acters. 

Kearney and his fellow detectives were 
delighted when the motion picture film 
had been developed, and were ready for 
the showdown when the suspects were 
assembled to view the picture. A small 
portable screen was set up, and the film 
projected. It took about 5 minutes to 
show the 100 feet or so of film, and at its 
conclusion the lights were turned on to 
betray the fear written on the faces of 
the criminals. The men were obviously 
aware that the evidence they had seen 
with their own eyes was sufficient to jus- 
tify their conviction. The psychological 
effect of seeing themselves go about the 
business of handling the tires was so 
overwhelming that they broke down and 
confessed their guilt. 

With the arrest and trial of the tire 
thieves and fences, Kansas City was freed 
from the gang whose operations had 
neared million dollar proportions. Thomas 
Kearney was awarded a promotion in 
rank for his important photographic evi- 
dence against the criminals, and interna- 
tional recognition for his valuable con- 
tribution to modern police work.—f 


Give Your Camera Proper Care 


OST cameras are sold with a car- 

rying case or one may be obtained 
at a reasonable cost. Aside from the like- 
lihood of breakage or the accumulation 
of dust, too much room heat in winter 
tends to dry out the glue holding the 
leather or fabrikoid finish to the camera 
causing it to peel away at the edges. 
When not in use the camera should be 
kept in its case and stored in a spot that 
is not too warm. A leather finish that 
has commenced to peel may be fixed with 
the clear collodion waterproof cement 
obtainable at 5 and 10 cent stores. 

An ear syringe is handy for blowing 
the dust from the lens and from the 
inside of the bellows. This, along with 
a small camel’s hair brush and a package 
of lens tissue, assures clearer photo- 
graphs. A good grade of shoe polish ap- 
plied to an old camera will improve its 
appearance, and small metal parts that 
have become dull can be replated at lit- 
tle cost. 

If you oil the hinges of your camera 
use only the best machine oil. Apply 
it with the tip of a feather and carefully 
wipe off all surplus. A mixture of 2 parts 
of olive oil to 1 part chloroform makes a 
good cleaner for the metal legs of a tri- 
pod and will remove dirt and renew the 
polish to a surprising degree. 

It pays to go over one’s cameras and 
equipment periodically. Keep them in 
first class condition. You'll turn out 


finer work, and the apparatus will al- 
ways be ready for immediate use. Re- 
member that dirt and dust are the pho- 
tographer’s worst enemies.—Boone P. 
Craig, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 58) 











from which your picture is taken, the 
slower the shutter speed you may use suc- 
cessfully. The following shutter speeds are 
calculated to be fast enough to stop the 
various subjects as they cross at right an- 
gles to the camera at a distance of 25 yards. 
Pedestrians, 5 m.p.h., 1/50 second; run- 
ners, 20 m.p.h., 1/200 second; galloping 
horses, 30 m.p.h., 1/300 second; automo- 
hiles and trains, 60 m.p.h., 1/600 second. 
We have had success in “stopping” a stream- 
liner coming toward us at an angle of ap- 
proximately 30° with a shutter speed of 
1/500 second, at 40 yards’ distance. The 
aperture you use will depend entirely upon 
the opening necessary for the chosen shut- 
ter speed with the film you are using and 
the light intensity. 


W. A., Ann Arbor, Mich. Several prints which 1 
recently sepia-toned by a standard bleach and re- 
development process came out with blue spots on 
them which cannot be removed. What would have 
caused this? 


ANSWER: Granting that you followed direc- 
tions carefully and used fresh chemicals 
throughout, our only explanation is that you 
may have used chipped enamel trays in the 
toning process. Bare metal exposed to cer- 
tain toning preparations will produce the 
blue spots you mention. 


R. D. B., Newark, N. J. Can you tell me of a way 
to put catchlights into the eyes of a portrait sub- 
ject by working on the negative? It is a 9x 12 cm. 
negative, with the subject's head occupying about 
three-quarters of the area. |! don't want to bother 
with any involved retouching materials or process, 
but am told | can do what | want to with India ink. 


ANSWER: Since you do not wish to do a 
regular retouching job, India ink may serve 
your purpose. Use a very fine pen or a 
No. 1 camel’s hair brush, brought to a sharp 
point. It might be safer to use a soft pencil 
with a long lead and fine point until you get 
the knack of working on negatives. 





Build a Floor Switch 


(Continued from page 53) 











used for making the switch-box ends, 
which are identical in size. Holes are 
cut in the rear end to admit a %4” rubber 
or porcelain tube at the left and a stand- 
ard 110-volt plug fitting at the right side, 
the latter being held securely by a short 
set-screw. The cross section at top left, 
Plate 2, shows how these parts are in- 
stalled. The front end has an aperture 
cut to the size indicated which clears the 
foot pedal. A %” hole, drilled to align 
over one side of the pedal, is also shown 
on the drawing o* the front panel to take 
a bolt which anchors the return spring. 
A hardwood hinge block 1”x3%4”x%” in 
size secures the rear end of the foot 
pedal. 

Pedal and hinge block should be at- 
tached with a stove bolt, nut, and lock 
washer, as the first step in assembling 
the parts of the switch. The hinge block 
is next secured on the baseboard, as 
shown on the outline at center, Plate 2. 
Spring terminals from an old battery can 
most easily be fashioned into contact 
points and drilled for attachment to the 
baseboard. They must be located so that 
their overlapping ends are directly under 
the fiber cross section of the pedal, and 
adjusted to break cleanly when pressure 
on the pedal is released. 

Having determined the correct align- 
ment of all moving parts, the front 
switch-box end is attached and the re- 
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turn spring adjusted. Tension on this 
coil spring should be sufficient to snap 
the pedal to its topmost position, reliev- 
ing the delicate brass strips of all pres- 
sure when the switch is not in use. A 
short section of screen door spring is ideal 
for this purpose. 

The rear panel of the switch-box should 
be attached after its fittings are in place. 
Wiring. the switch is accomplished as 
shown by the heavy lines on the base- 
board drawing. One wire passes directly 
through the switch and is soldered to the 
outer terminal of the plug. The other 
wire, shown as positive on the sketch, is 
soldered to the forward spring contact. 
A short section of wire connects the rear 
contact and the remaining plug terminal. 

A removable cover of light sheet metal, 
cut and curved to fit entirely over the 
switch-box and drilled at each corner for 
attaching screws, completes the unit ex- 
cept for painting. 

The finished switch will be found un- 
usually smooth in operation and readily 
attachable to any type of enlarger, con- 
tact printer, studio lights, or other sim- 
ilar equipment.—j 





Tropical Troubles 
(Continued from page 18) 











Fungus is just one of those things we 
have to get used to. We are always wip- 
ing it away, from bellows of cameras, 
clothes, shoes, hand bags, and whatnot. 
The only way to keep it off our film is 
to give it a 20-minute bath in hypo, fol- 
lowed by the usual hour of running 
water. This is done every 6 months by 
one of our contemporaries here. We ad- 
mire the vast amount of hard work he 
elects, and let it go at that. 

Strange daylight here, that bleaches 
prints in a month or so, and yet under- 
exposes negatives by all ordinary criteria. 
Fancy sunlight of chalky whiteness and 
dancing heat waves, that sizzles the skin 
and broils the brains, and yet needs some 
40 per cent more exposure time than up 
North. If this is overlooked, and no ex- 
posure meter employed, our pictures are 
weak and fiat. 

In trying to correct for photographic 
weakness of the light, it is most difficult to 
achieve a full-bodied effect. Contrast and 
sharpness are rare. Detail is good, but 
veiling, usually due to traces of fog, is all 
too common. Just another problem, and 
another challenge to work a little harder 
and be a little more careful. 

One lurking danger of the tropics 
really chills us, and makes us wonder 
what to do. This is fogging of lenses, 
resembling frosted glass. It is fortunately 
a slow process, involving years of ex- 
posure to our light, heat, humidity, salty 
air, or a combination of all these and 
possibly still unknown influences. 

We amateurs, down here on the waist- 
line of the earth, grow accustomed to 
difficulties. They challenge our resource. 
We still make pictures, in spite of all. 
Sometimes we make good ones, but noth- 
ing can keep us away from this form of 
self-expression. We have much to be 
thankful for.— 
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| WHAT YOUME BEEN WAITING,FOR’ 


No fuss! 
No muss! 


No gum 
to lick! 


The New Thermo-Plastic 


Mount your contact prints and enlargements ihe “professional” 





Dry Mount Membrane 


way without expensive equipment, without experience! 


FOTOFLAT takes the last remaining “headache” out of 
amateur photography—that is, mounting of the finished print. 
Now, in your own home you can become an expert finisher. 
Unlike ordinary “lacquer” dry mounts, FOTOFLAT will mount 
at “low” heat, even in albums. FOTOFLAT is faster, cleaner, 
more efficient and more economical than rubber cement or 
“corners” . . . and mounting with FOTOFLAT is real fun! 


@ Fotoflat mounts absolutely flat, 
neat and clean, bringing 01 | the 
full beauty of the print. 


® Fotoflat takes half the time to 
mount, no special equipment, no 
experience necessary. 


® Fotoflat membrane is the only dry 
mount that may be trimmed easily 
and perfectly. 


@ Fotoflat mounts on all paper, in- 
cluding double weight, pebble 
board mounts, extra large sizes 
and murals. 


®@ Fotoflat is permanent (or, it may be 
easily removed, when desired, 
without harming the print). 


® Fotoflat eliminates all possibility 
of burning or otherwise injuring 
your prints. 


® Fotoflat is impervious to moisture, 
and is unaffected by temperature 
changes. 


®@ Fotoflat comes in sizes from 12 
inch strips for 35 mm prints to 
16” x 20” sheets, and rolls 16” 
wide x 100’ long. 








Use Fotoflat with an ordinary iron... 
or the handy, featherweight 
Thermostatically-Controlled 

FOTO-WELDER 
Ask your dealer to explain the 
Foto-Welder to you 


Get to know FOTOFLAT at your 
dealer or write for literature Dept. P-2. 
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FOTOFLAT Sells for 15¢ pkg. 
36 FOTOFLAT sheets [ opm To 
for 314” x 44” and 
smaller . . . 30 sheets 
for 4” x 5”...12 sheets 
for 5” x 7”. (Larger 
sizes equally low/ 
priced.) 
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THE 
MAGNO VIEWER 


reveals the full beauty and 

brilliance of your 35mm. film 

strips and 2in. slides, whether 
in color or monotone. 





A self-contained, self-illuminated viewing 
device incorporating many novel features 
that command the attention of everyone 
using miniature transparencies. 


Adjustable for comfortable viewing at 
reading distance: Fitted with large, 4x 
magnifier: Correctly and softly illumi- 
nated for color pictures. 


No more squinting into a tiny eye-cup 
or lens. No more viewing films and slides 
against variable daylight or false-valued 
artificial illumination. Magno shows pic- 
tures magnificently magnified. 


The MAGNO VIEWER, complete in at- 
tractively finished, sturdy metal case 


$475 


MAGNO 
TRANSPARENCY 
‘FRAMES 


offer new convenience and speed in mak- 
ing color or monotone slides. Frames of 
moulded composition eliminate binding, 
masking, pasting. 


Frames can be used and re-used at will 
without the slightest harm to transpar- 
encies. 


The perfect method, permitting slides to 
be made at the “flick of a finger.” 


File-box of 25 Frames complete with cover 


glasses 
$5.50 


See the MAGNO VIEWER and MAGNO 
TRANSPARENCY FRAMES at your local 
camera shop, or write for detailed litera- 
ture to 


PHOTO MARKETING CORP. 
Dep't PPV 
10 West 33rd St. - New York, N.Y. 





Sell to Trade Papers 


(Continued from page 36) 




















of the free-lance writer, who in many 
instances is also an amateur camera fan 
with a nose for news, and who wants to 
kill two birds with one stone by selling 
stories in addition to pictures. 

The majority of editors emphasized a 
desire for illustrated articles, some going 
even as far as to say they would not ac- 
cept a feature article without pictures. 
However, some modified that assertion by 
saying that if the item submitted for pub- 
lication was strictly a news item it would 
be accepted without illustrations. 

The third question, dealing with se- 
quence shots, was answered in the affirm- 
ative in the majority of cases. Such 
series are very seldom submitted but 
would be highly acceptable if they ac- 
tually told a business story in pictures, 
the editors declared. 

Here then is a virgin field for the ama- 
teur who can produce such a series. But 
a series of pictures cannot be taken in 
one afternoon. Before even being at- 
tempted, the photographer must have 
more than an average knowledge of the 
field he is working in, as well as a com- 
plete familiarity with the aims and objec- 
tives of the trade paper to which he 
intends to submit them. Before attempt- 
ing such an assignment it would be best 
to query the editor and explain in detail 
just what you have in mind. When well 
done this work pays well, but it is more 
in the field of the professional or staff 
photographer than in that of the free 
lance. 

It was in answer to my fourth question, 
seeking helpful suggestions or advice for 
the amateur camera journalist, that the 
majority of the editors really opened up. 
Space hardly permits me to quote them in 
detail, but I do want to pass along some 
of their suggestions. 

Here is what Charles J. Heale, editor 
of Hardware Age, one of the leading 
trade publications circulating among the 
retail hardware stores from coast to 
coast, has to say: “The purpose of a trade 
paper is to help its readers make more 
money and operate their particular busi- 
nesses more efficiently. Therefore, pic- 
tures can show illustrations, displays, in- 
dividuals doing their work, or some new 
methods. In fact, the field of retailing 
is so wide and the duties so numerous 
that the opportunities for action photo- 
graphs are almost unlimited. Pictures 
and stories should tell how things are 
done and why, and not be content with 
the mere historical point of view.” 

The above advice of Mr. Heale cer- 
tainly brings out the essentials, and ap- 
plies with equal emphasis to other fields 
of retailing besides hardware. The main 
point is that trade papers are not read for 
entertainment but for information which 
will help their readers make more money. 

Listen to what Paul G. Trimble, 
general manager of The National Cleaner 
& Dyer, has to say on the subject of get- 
ting the right photographic viewpoint: 
“Only one point to the amateur who is 
trying to supply pictures for our trade 
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paper: he must get closeups. If someone 
is trying to illustrate a process, method, 
device, or a manual operation, he must 
get his photograph right down close to 
the item, omit most of the operator, omit 
all extraneous matter, and just get the 
really important thing that is desired. 
Lighting of course is vital.” 

That such photographs are hard to get 
at a reasonable price was emphasized by 
Mr. Trimble who said he sent a pho- 
tographer all the way from New York 
to Chicago just to get the right illustra- 
tions for one article. 

Nearly every department store in 
America subscribes to the Dry Goods 
Journal edited by Kenner I. Boreman 
who passes on a suggestion which should 
be of particular interest to freelance 
camera journalists working in the retail 
store field. It reveals an almost un- 
touched opportunity for the amateur 
who is lucky enough to own a camera 
with a really fast lens. 

Mr. Boreman, in substance, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that pictures of window 
trims are “too numerous to mention,” as 
almost every store putting in a good win- 
dow decoration has it photegraphed. 
However, when a merchant installs a new 
department in his store, or jazzes up an 
old one, he seldom takes a picture of it. 
The reason being that to do so would 
require calling in a photographer who, 
unless he worked at night, would have to 
set up his equipment at a time when the 
department was busy. Even if he tried 
taking a quick shot, chances are he would 
have to use a flash bulb to get his detail, 
the sudden glare of which would prove 
distracting to customers. 

Here is the big chance for the amateur 
with the f 1.5 lens. He can take his shot 
under ordinary store lighting conditions 
without disturbing anyone, and his pic- 
tures will find a ready market among 
those trade papers reaching the retail 
fields. 

J. O. Dahl, publicity director of the 
Ahrens Publishing Company, whose mag- 
azines Hotel Management and Restau- 
rant Management are read monthly by 
the majority of hotel and restaurant man- 
agers, says: “I should say that not over 
10% of the pictures that are submitted 
to us are acceptable. Here are some of 
the reasons why they are not: poor pho- 
tography, lack of action, pictures don’t 
tell a story, person who took the picture 
knew nothing about the article so the 
result is he didn’t take a picture of the 
most important point.” 

Now glance at two pictures, shown on 
page 35, recently used by Mr. Dahl. The 
row of cooks which appeared in Res- 
taurant Management certainly make you 
hungry to look at, and there is decided 
action in the hotel barber-shop scene. 

One last quote by Walter W. Belson, 
managing editor of The Ford Dealer 
& Service Field magazine. Mr. Belzon 
tells us what not to do when he says: 
“Keep away from the static and conven- 
tionalized pictures and give us some- 
thing lively and full of action.” 

In summing up, remember the trade 
paper editor wants pictures that tell a 
story, show action, and prove that you 
know pictorial news when you see it. 
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Trade Notes and News 
(Continued from page 60) 





. rules of the Society. Provision has been 


made for Associate Membership with dues 
of $3.00 a year. The system of Honor Mem- 
bership to be conferred in recognition of su- 
perior photographic merit has been set up 
and includes Fellowship, Honorary Fellow- 
ship, and Honorary Membership. Informa- 
tion about the Society may be obtained from 
B. H. Chatto, Sec.-Treas., 1300 Milton Ave., 
Pittsbrugh, Pa. 


PROJECTION slide frames for 35 mm. 
transparencies are now being made of a 
moulded, plastic composition. They are 
known as Magno Transparency Frames and 
measure 2 inches square. The transparency 
is merely inserted between two thin cover 
glasses and the resulting sandwich clipped 
into the frame. No pvxsting, binding, or 
masking is involved. Sets of 25 frames, 
complete with two cover glasses each, in an 
attractive filing box sell for $5.50 and may 
be obtained from Photo Marketing Corp., 
10 W. 33rd St.. New York City, or from 
local photographic dealers. 


THE NEW Filmo 141. a 16 mm. magazine- 
loading camera by Bell & Howell is now 
available. Operation of this new movie cam- 
era is exceptionally 
simple. It is neces- 
sary only to slip the 
ready-loaded film 
magazine into the 
camera, close the 
door, and you are 
ready to take black- 
and-white or color 
shots. The Filmo 141 
features the new 
‘‘projected area’’ 
viewfinder which pro- 
vides a field area 
image that is immobile, no matter what the 
angle at which the eye looks into the eye- 
piece. Other features include four camera 
speeds, a single frame exposure device, color- 
corrected 1” f 2.7 Cooke lens as standard 
equipment and interchangeable with all 
lenses used on the Filmo 70. Users of this 
camera can quickly interchange black-and- 
white and color film at any time. Filmo 141 
is jet black and chromium, with panels of du- 
rable hard rubber composition. 


A DEVICE known as the Panflex, which 
makes of the Contax camera a reflex camera 
for short-range work, has been added by 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., to the resources of the Con- 
tax cameras. This, and the previously an- 
nounced Flectoscope, incorporate a mirror 
coupled with the cable release that operates 
the camera shutter, so that the mirror is 
automatically lifted away just before the ex- 
posure. These new Contax accessories may 
be seen and inspected at Contax dealers. 





New Filmo 141. 


A NEW 32-page catalogue of cameras and 
supplies has been published by Central Cam- 
era Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A copy will be sent on request. 


A NEW and inexpensive enlarging easel 
which resembles somewhat a filmpack, is 
now on the market. It is known as the 
Rebel Projection Easel and comes in three 
popular sizes. Parer is inserted from the 
end eliminating lifting and adjusting of bor- 
der clamps. It is of sturdy construction and 
the non-skid base will not scratch or mar. 
List prices are as follows: 5x7, $1.50; 8x10, 
$2.00; 11x14, $2.75. Other sizes on request. 
Write to the A. J. Ganz Co., 112 N. Hay- 
worth Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


A NEW AID to perfect negative drying is 
the Si-Mi Negative Dri-Rak made by Sixteen 
Millimeter Sound Films, Inc., and distrib- 
uted through Willoughbys, 110 W. 32nd St., 
New York City. This simple device of stout 
wire is adjusable to all sizes of film from 
127 to 116 and sells for 50c. An extension 
for 35 mm. (36 exposures) is 15c, and a 
DeLuxe model retails at 75c. The Dri-Rak 
completely eliminates the danger of marring 
wet film during inspection or wiping with the 
Si-Mi Lintless Wipettes, the drying acces- 
sory which sells for 85c. These products may 
be obtained from your dealer or through the 
distributor. 


A GRAND prize of $250 cash heads the list 
in the “Candid Picture of Transportation” 
contest to be held in conjunction with the 
5th Annual National Motor Truck Show to 
be held November 11 to 17 at Commerce 
Hall, New York City. There are five classes, 
Air, Water, Highway, Rail, and Oddities. 
Pictures must all show a commercial ve- 
hicle. The contest closes September 15th. 
Write to National Motor Truck Show, Inc., 
973 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J., for 
a circular giving details and rules of the 
contest. 
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In the Summer.... 


Now is the Time for : : 


ParPAN 




















This miniature camera film is made especially for summertime ~ 
use. Because the emphasized qualities of Parpan are its grain size, 
gradation and contrast—not its speed — you will find it ideal for 
outdoor work. Enlargements made from Parpan negatives possess — 

a wealth of clear detail, good shading from black to white, and hy 
are practically free from graininess. Try a roll of Parpan. en 


DU PONT FILM MFG. CORP., INC., 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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the 4x5 
DWN VIEW CAMERA 
Made by GRAFLEX 


Tus new, precision-made 
Crown View Camera offers ad- 
vanced amateurs all the advan- 
tages of a fine view camera. Has 
rising, falling, lateral-shifting front 
standard; vertical and horizontal 
swinging rear box; and 19-inch 
bellows draw. Accommodates 4 x 
4 lens boards. Takes 4 x 5 Graphic 
Cut Film or Plate Holders, and 


The Crown View Camera is made by Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


4 x 5 Kodak Film Pack Adapter. 
Wooden parts are finished in wal- 
nut— metal parts in sandblast. 

With 8-inch Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens 
in Compur shutter, $95. 

With 63-inch Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 
lens in Compur shutter, $107.50. 

With 714-inch Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 
lens in Compur shutter, $135. 

Without lens, $57.50. 

Metal parts in chromium, $5.50 extra. 
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LEETING as the 
Fesims of youth is 

the happy com- 
bination of life and ac- 
tion caught in this typi- 
cal Superflash shot. 
Yet it is routine with 
Superflash users... 
distinguished from an 
ordinary snap by something that is real 
and natural. 


The photographer has captured character; 
but the brilliant lighting, the softly diffused 
flesh tones, the perfect synchronizing of 
flash with shutter action are routine results 
achieved by Superflash—the new hydro- 
nalium wire bulb that is revolutionizing 
flash photography. And the patented hydro- 
nalium wire is only one exclusive Superflash 
feature that makes possible .. . 


*ABSOLUTE DEPENDABILITY in a scien- 
tifically controlled flash. 


PERFECT SYNCHRONIZING through its 
“safety zone synchronization area.” 


*PERFECT FOCAL PLANE USE »ith its 
longer flash “peak.” 


@EXTRA SAFETY in its identifying Blue 
Safety Spot. 


From the new ‘‘peanut-size’’ No. O to the professional 
size No. 3, there are now five Superflash sizes. Each 
is smaller and handier than ordinary flash bulbs, and 
each incorporates the exclusive Superflash features that 
assure better performance and better picture results. 
You'll never be satisfied with ordinary results once you 
try Superflash. 


FREE ‘se0svne: cui 


The new data folders give full information and include 





complete tables on the correct use of Superflash with 
Agfa, Defender, Du Pont, Gevaert and Kodak films. 

yours at your dealer’s, or write to Wabash Photo- 
lamp Corporation, Dept. A-2, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


"THE FLASH THAT NEVER FAILS” 


GPERHLASH 
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Paper Holder for 
Horizontal Enlarger 


SIMPLE paper holder for use with 
a horizontal enlarger, and one that 
permits making projection prints almost 
as fast as contact prints, may be made in 
a few minutes from an old drawing board, 
printing frame, and several small hooks 
and screw eyes. 
Fasten the drawing 
board, by means of 
small angle brack- 
ets, to a horizontal 
board, so that it will 
stand solidly up- 
right. The printing 
frame is hung in 
the correct position 
on this board by 
means of hooks and 
screw eyes, as shown. Hooks may be 
placed on one side of the board for a 
5 x 7 frame, and on the other for an 
8 x 10, or any other combination desired. 
Focusing may be facilitated by remov- 
ing the felt padding from the inside of 
the back of the frame, and replacing it 
with a sheet of white cardboard, glued in 
place. To use, the negative is first care- 
fully focused on the frame, the frame is 
removed and enlarging paper inserted, 
and the frame then hung back on the 
hooks. In practice, the whole operation 
takes less time than to tell about it, and 
the holder will always be found to be 
accurately in place—William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Hanging up ease. 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 6) 








cepted speed rating system. However, 
there are three or four that are in con- 
stant use. 

The amateur may not appreciate that 
film emulsions of the same manufacturer 
show slight variations and that, for this 
reason, some manufacturers are reluctant 
to publish ratings. While we recognize 
this difficulty, it seems to us that it would 
be well possible and worth while to pub- 
lish on film packages average ratings. 
After all, it is a lot better to be slightly 
off in your exposures than to completely 
misjudge the speed of the film you are 
using. 


N previous occasions we have men- 

tioned the June cover of AMAZING 
STORIES magazine (put out by the pub- 
lishers of PopULAR PHOTOGRAPHY) as one 
of the first covers photographed in nat- 
ural color ever to be used by a “pulp” 
magazine. 

In the meantime the original of this 
cover, taken by Horace Hime of Frank 
Lewis, Inc., Chicago, has received an 
award at the First International Photo- 
graphic Exposition in New York. The 
award was signed by the judges who 
were Nickolas Muray, Hi Williams, Vic- 
tor Keppler, Paul A. Hesse and Pirie 
MacDonald. This shows that the editors 
of AmaAzInG SToRIEs were in good com- 
pany when they selected their first photo- 





graphic cover.—f® 
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Beachcombing 
(Continued from page 16) 











“Right here remember that the intent 
to throw gives more action in a photo- 
graph than the actual pitching of a ball. 
That’s true of golf, too. When a man 
winds up with his club over his shoulder 
getting ready to hit the ball, the picture 
will have more ‘umph’ to it than after 
he’s struck the pill. He has expended his 
energy by then and the print will show it. 

“Practice using your girl as a model. 
Note all the action shots you’d like to get 
if you had a fast camera. Then pose your 
‘big moment’ in these positions and shoot 
her with a Box Brownie or what have 
you. 

“It’s always better to photograph peo- 
ple in motion. When they are doing 
something—throwing a ball or carrying a 
weight—they’re always in balance. If 
they weren’t they’d fall down. It’s only 
when your subject stands still that awk- 
wardness comes into the picture—and 
how it comes in! 

“In fast action, there is always a sec- 
ond when the motion is almost suspended. 
Suppose a girl is turning a cart wheel. 
When she gets to the top of her spin for a 
fragmentary moment she is almost still. 
That is the time to catch her with a slow 
camera. After a while you'll be surprised 
to notice that you get a hunch just when 
the right moment comes to shoot.” 

Mario Scacheri is far from a minicam 
fiend. But I noticed that when we got 
over to the skating rink where the couples 
were whizzing by at tremendous speed 
he took up his Contax. 

“While I use a Graflex or a Speed 
Graphic whenever I can,” he explained, 
“I must concede that minicams have a 
tremendous depth of field in which you 
are sure to be in focus even though your 
subjects move back and forth as they are 
there on the rink. 

“This holds good also for tennis play- 
ers, baseball players, hockey players—all 
forms of active sport. In the light condi- 
tions which we have here now, I would 
suggest using a G-2 filter and a minicam 
for objects which move back and forth 
rapidly. With a big camera, the people 
will get out of focus as they move. With 
a minicam that won’t happen. Also action 
is more readily stopped with a minicam 
on account of its smaller size. The smaller 
the image the less the motion. With a 
minicam you should stop this action at 
1/100 second at f 8 with G-2 filter, 
whereas with a Graflex you would need 
1/295 with the K-3 filter.” 

He made some rapid shots with the 
Contax. Then turned with a disgusted 
look. “You know, I slipped up on an ex- 
posure I just made. I was shooting at 
1/100 second. Suddenly a couple on 
roller skates flew by at right angles! lt 
requires three times as fast a speed to 
stop action coming at right angles to the 
camera as it does when the movement is 
advancing directly towards or directly 
away from the lens. I should have used 
at least 1/200 second and perhaps 1/300. 
I just couldn’t shift quickly enough. I 

wasn’t prepared for it. This unprepared- 
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ness doesn’t only happen to the ama- 
teur,” he laughed. 

At the beach nearly every amateur 
wants to make photographs of people div- 
ing. If your camera has only slow speeds, 
stand far away from the diver—at least 
fifty feet. I noticed when Scacheri was 
shooting a high dive he was at least that 
distance from his subject even though he 
was armed with his Contax. 

Because the beach connotes action, you 
can rarely act as the members of the 
“f 64 Club” do. They always get great 
depth of field and fine pictorial quality 
because, as Mario says, “they close way 
down and expose for two weeks.” You 
can’t do that when action is involved. 
You’ve got to stop it or else—that usually 
means sacrificing pictorial quality. 

“Another ideal use for the minicam,” 
Scacheri told me, “is for outdoor por- 
traiture. If you want to take pictures of 
groups of people—as you always do—you 
don’t have to worry about depth of field 
or about one or the other of the subjects 
getting out of focus. 

“Suppose you are photographing three 
people—say a man with his arm around 
the shoulders of two girls. The hands of 
the man and the shoulders of the girls 
are likely to be nearer the lens than their 
faces. But with the minicam they will be 
equally in focus. With a big camera you 
would have to focus on one face or one 
group of faces in the same plane. The 
faces of those in the other planes would 
be distorted. So when you're using a 
large camera to photograph groups, be 
sure their faces are all in the same plane. 
This will be easy if you ask them to stand 
close together. 

“With a minicam you don’t need to 
close down so far to get depth of field in 
the picture because the lens is of short 
focal length. This is a feature which can- 
not possibly be built into the larger cam- 
era. It is optically impossible. 

“If I were using a Contax to shoot a 
group of heads today, I could get them at 
1/50 second at f 11 with Agfa Fine Grain 
Plenachrome. You never need go out on 
the beach with high speed film. 

“In the event that you have to shoot 
portraits at mid-day, as we will now, a 
good way to do it is to place your subject 
under a beach umbrella. You don’t need 
a filter here. Using a minicam you can 
shoot 1/50 second at f 16, with the same 
light setup that we have today. I suggest 
f 16 so as to get detail in the umbrella and 
shaded areas. You don’t need a filter, 
since no sky or sand is involved.” 

Scacheri strongly advises amateurs not 
to attempt outdoor portraiture until three 
o’clock in the aftérnoon, or later, when 
the light is kinder. At this time of the 
day, Mario has made mahy excellent pic- 
tures with his Graflex at f 8, 1/35 second. 
The speed of 1/35 is not fast enough to 
stop fast action, but sometimes pro- 
fessional photographers resort to a little 
trick. They allow a little blur to remain 
in a picture. It indicates the subject is 
moving and the picture is not posed. You 
could try this with a child holding a 
shovel. Let the blur stay in the move- 
ment of the shovel. It gives a sponta- 
neous effect. Karger, the well-known 
photographer of theater personalities, al- 
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Photographers, everywhere, are ac- 
claiming the new WESTON Junior... 
emphasizing its extreme compactness 
and simplicity, and its extremely low 
price of $15.50. 

But they place special emphasison 
the fact that the Junior is WESTON 
built ... that it is giving them the same 
precise exposure results for which all 
WESTONS are famous. 

See the Junior at your dealer’s to- 
day; and remember, the Junior is made 
by the world’s leading builder of precise 
and dependable electrical measuring 
instruments. Bulletin on request. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpo- 
ration, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 








A quick light reading, a quick flick of the 
knurled knob to match light ating ane film 
correct 


speed numbers, and you have 
aperture-shutter combinations in full view. 


ESTON 


Exposure Meter 















PLEASUREoe PROFIT! 


Prepare for a profitable business or a fasci- 
nating hobby in the interesting field of Photog- 
raphy—mail coupon at once for free booklet 
—“Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 
Whether you are interested in photography for 
pleasure or profit—this free booklet will tell 
you what you should know about it. 





Many Make Money While Learning 


THis free booklet also reveals the money- 

making opportunities that exist today for 
professional photographers and trained amateurs, 
It outlines in detail a simplified home training 
plan under the guidance of qualified instruciors 
that makes it possible to easily master photog- 
raphy in all its branches during spare time . . . 
and earn money while learning. 

We are truly living in an age of pictures 
and the public int and d d for 
photography is greater than ever before. 
Newspapers, magazines, and advertisers # 
pay out millions of dollars each year 
for photographs. Skilled portrait /j 
photographers make handsome in- £ 









need no previous experience—and only a com- 
mon school education is necessary. Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet “Opportunities 
in Modern Photography” together with full 
particulars and requirements. 


American School of Photography 
‘ 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2266, Chicago, Ill. 


American School of Photograph | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2268, Chicago, Mt. | 
Send free booklet “Opportunities in Modern 
Photography,’’ full particulars and require- | 
ments, 


Te Ie Nn ie fT: es ee oe a Sade ae pees 6 oekews Aare esEeee se pe AGC. .+66- ; 
Practical Studio Methods j Address shbald « dgde dhs Blade wail obs Made dati ed’e vihied | 
Our practical studio methods also qualify for =| City, .........2...0eceeecneeeeeers Geta. jcssoxeis ! 


well paying positions upon graduation. You 
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Choice of 15 

interchangeable 
ZEISS 
LENSES 







The extreme versatility and splendid results ob- 
tainable with the Contax are made possible by 
its exclusive constructional features, and by the 
wide range of optical equipment which may be 
used with it. 


Super-imposed image range-finder of an advanced 
type assures needle-sharp accuracy of focus. Range- 
finder and view finder combined in one opening, giv- 
ing speedier manipulation. All-metal focal plane 
shutter with speeds up to 1/1250 sec. No rewinding 
of film, with danger of scratching. Removable back. 


Two models—Contax II and III—the latter with 
built-in photoelectric exposure meter. 


At leading dealers. Write for Literature. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. C-17-9 
So. Hill St., Los Angeles 





Folia Your Photos 


FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find— Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 





FOTOFOLIO| 
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ways does this with his dancers. You 
notice the blur in the whirl of the wom- 
en’s skirts. But you must be careful not 
to overdo it or you'll have messy, unpro- 
fessional-looking prints. 

“When you take groups of people lying 
in the sand, remember you may not need 
a filter,” he went on. “The people cover 
the sand so that not much of it shows. 
Arrange your exposure accordingly. 

“You will be surprised how late in the 
day you can take photographs at the shore 
even with a large camera loaded with film 
as slow as 16° Scheiner. You can stop 
action at 1/95 second if you don’t use a 
filter. You won’t need it so late anyway. 
But don’t overlook the fact that your 
apertures should be f 5.6 or f 4.5. 

“A minicam is wonderful in that it can 
stop action as late as seven o'clock at 
night provided it has an f 2 lens. But at 
this hour always pose your figure against 
the sky to silhouette it. You won’t have 
great detail, but you will have a good 
picture.” 

“By using your common sense,” Mario 
added, “you can beachcomb with a cam- 
era from early morning until late at night. 
But never forget that the sea plays tricks 
on you at every hour of the day. Figure 
out your hazards of sand, sun, human 
flesh, time of day, film, filter factors, and 
exposure. Outside of that there’s nothing 
to worry about! 

“In summing up this beachcombing sit- 
uation, you realize, I hope, that it is a sin 
against photography ever to put your 
camera on the sand. If one grain of it 
gets into your shutter you’re ruined. Buy 
a piece of oiled silk and wrap your cam- 
era in it to keep out the sand. It won't 
cost more than fifty cents and will prob- 
ably save a trip to the repair shop. 

“Keep your camera in the shade. Never 
leave it in the sun with the lens open. 
Also never leave filters in the sun. If 
they are gelatin, they'll melt. 

“Don’t load your camera in bright sun- 
light. There is always danger of light 
leaking through the filmpack or cut film. 
Get under an umbrella or under the 
boardwalk to change your negative stock. 

“So ship ahoy, mates,” Mario Scacheri 
concluded. “Here’s hoping you have luck 
with your beachcombing camera. But 
don’t forget the sand is more treacherous 
than any blonde you will ever meet by 
the sad sea waves.” —fm 


An ldea for 


Indoor Backgrounds 
AINTERS’ drop cloths can be pur- 
chased in various sizes and colors from 

most large hardware or painters’ supply 
stores at a small cost. They will prove 
useful as backgrounds for amateur pho- 
tographers. By having cloths of different 
colors or tints on hand, one can vary the 
density of his backgrounds and get away 
from the usual white sheet that is com- 
monly used. For instance, a cream col- 
ored cloth can be used to produce the 
lighter tones and a dark brown one for 
darker tones. At the same time, one does 
not have to worry about soiling them 
when dragging them over the floor, for 
they wash easily.—Walter Masson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Jerome Zerbe 
(Continued from page 13) 








“If an amateur hopes to break into the 
social photographic game, that is a point 
not to be forgotten. 

“Again, there is the consideration of 
costs. Every time I flash a bulb it costs 
me 50 cents. Bulb, 17 cents (subtracting 
trade discount) ; film 9 cents. I use Super 
Pan Press Film packs. Developing 4 
cents. Printing, 7 cents for two pictures; 
and there must be added to this the mes- 
senger fee to and from the spot where I 
have my material processed. There is 
always the time element to be considered 
in my type of job, hence the messenger. 

“My experience has taught me that 
people are no more conscious of a big 
camera than they are of a small one. A 
minicam can be spotted as readily as a 
larger instrument. People of significance 
never object to having their pictures 
taken except for special reasons. The 
only ones I can recall who object con- 
sistently are bankers, brokers, and politi- 
cians. They don’t mind having their 
wives’ pictures taken and will be in the 
photographs themselves if their backs 
can be turned to the lens. 

“As a general rule, newspapers and 
Magazines are not interested in pictures 
of people dancing unless you can see the 
faces of both partners. Therefore your 
subjects must stop and look at you—or 
there’s no good in wasting film. Editors 
won’t put out money for photographs of 
dancers’ backs.” 

When Mr. Zerbe was asked for advice 
which might prove helpful to amateurs 
who hope to become society photogra- 
phers, he was generous in his answer. 

“There are certain rules I have laid 
down for myself,” he began, “and I think 
others might derive some benefit from 
them. First, always smile, no matter how 
you feel. There is no reason for the peo- 
ple you photograph having any inkling 
of your personal reactions. 

“Second, always use a large camera. 
The minicam is not good for night club 
work. At least not for my type of pho- 
tography. In the large camera you can 
retouch on the negative. With a minia- 
ture instrument you must retouch on the 
print itself. In dealing with society peo- 
ple it is wise to do a slight amount of re- 
touching. They don’t realize it has been 
done and they just think you are a good 
photographer. This is particularly true 
of women. Never leave too many lines 
in their faces. 

“Third, it is essential that you remem- 
ber names as well as faces, and call peo- 
ple by their names. The best way to be 
able to do this is to keep albums of all 
the pictures you take. Go through them 
and study them every few days. Check 
up on the names. From conning your 
scrapbooks you become familiar with 
people. 

“Four: When I have the space (and 
always when I do fashion pictures) I use 
an extra fifteen foot extension cord with 
a No. 20 bulb on it. On my camera I 

use a No. 10 bulb. This provides a soft 
light on the face and back lighting as 
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well. Your photograph looks natural— 
unposed. Of course, you can’t use an ex- 
tension cord in crowded night club rooms. 
It gets in the way. 

“Five: You must learn to be quick— 
and flip, when the occasion arises. Of 
course, you have your sense of composi- 
tion constantly at work. But when you 
get your picture set, frequently you dis- 
cover your subjects have stiffened up on 
you. Here is where flipness—or humor 
—comes in. Say something funny to snap 
them out of it and put a spontaneous ex- 
pression on their faces. You can be 
fresh—but not offensive. 

“Six: Be well groomed. 

“Finally,” Zerbe laughed, “I have found 
ceaseless dissipation keeps one very 
healthy.” 

He should know. He is at El Morocco 
every night. In the morning he takes 
care of his photographs. In the after- 
noon he paints and draws. Come dark, 
he’s on the night club job again. 

“It’s an exciting and amusing life,” he 
told me, “but not very profitable finan- 
cially unless you use it as a springboard. 
Newspapers don’t pay anything to speak 
of for pictures. Magazines, not much. 
You must get on the staff of a night club 
with a weekly salary if you hope to keep 
going. I’ve been lucky. I’ve worked for 
John Perona for three years: and have 
never once felt like an employee.” John 
Perona is the owner of El Morocco. 

“Why did you become a photographer 
if you are not interested in the camera 
world?” 

Zerbe stared at me a moment with his 
extraordinary eyes. “My father was a 
great financial disappointment to me,” he 
answered with speech as candid as his 
shots. “I had been studying art in Paris 
for two years when word came there was 
no more money. I went home—then to 
Cleveland. There I got a job as art di- 
rector of Parade, a society magazine. 
The photographs were so dull I decided 
to try to take some myself. I started out 
with an Eastman folding camera. I would 
open it for time and then flash the bulb. 
Very amusing. 

“I took prominent and responsible citi- 
zens as they drank, played backgammon 
and contract. In connection with all this, 
I ran a photographic studio. I just posed 
and arranged the lighting. My techni- 
cians took the pictures. 

“Soon my informal shots began to make 
the news. Town and Country began buy- 
ing them. Life gave me assignments. 
Also the film magazines.” 

“What women do I enjoy photograph- 
ing?” 

“Well, of course, Ina Claire. She is my 
best friend in the world. Then I think 
I consider Dolores Del Rio and Marlene 
Dietrich the most beautiful. Dietrich is 
inexpressibly beautiful. For distinction 
as well as beauty, Mrs. Howard G. Cush- 
ing stands out. For cold beauty, Mrs. 
Harrison Williams. But in my opinion 
beauty and chic must go together. I pre- 
fer a woman who has fresh, charming, 
and intelligent loveliness rather than 
mere physical beauty. 

This photographic glamor boy, who in- 
congruously had his beginnings in the 
coal mining country, has developed a 
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You Need 
PRECISION IN ENLARGING 


Choice of an enlarger requires the same consideration of 
precise mechanical and optical construction as the acquisi- 
tion of your miniature camera. Leica, the product of the 
Ernst Leitz microscope factory, is renowned for its skilled 
construction and perfect performance. Leitz Enlargers, 
built by Leica craftsmen, are a complement to the high 
grade miniature camera. They incorporate the skill of 85 
years’ experience in constructing precision apparatus and 
are designed to bring out all the inherent qualities of the 
miniature negctives. 


The Leitz Valoy and Focomat I Enlargers ate the favorites 
of miniature camera photographers. The Valoy is manually 
focused and priced at $45.00, while the Focomat I provides 
automatic focusing up to 10 diameters and is priced at 
$75.00. For negatives up to 
24x34 inches, the auto- 
matic focusing Focomat Ila 
and the manually focused 
Vasex Enlarger are avail- 
able. Write for prices and 
full information. 


For maximum results in 
miniature camera photography 
you need a Leitz Enlarger. 





E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Leica Model IIIb with Leitz Xenon 730 Fifth Avenue ® Dept. 34 @ New York, N. Y. 
f:1.5 Speed Lens and Rapid Winder 

















PICTURES WORTH TAKING 


Deserve Display — and Permanent Protection 
"Show the World" your work. Have a one-man exhibit with the ingenious 


ACORN TWO-IN-ONE 
SNAP SHOT MOUNTS AND PEDESTALS TO MATCH 


Mounts in Three Sizes 
Each mount frames two prints a: 
back to back and is encased in : #1—For Prints up to 2% by 3% 
an acetate cover which gives per- 42—For Prints up to 3% by 4% 


manent protection. No trimming $3—For Prints up to 4% by 5% 
—no pasting. q 


FIVE COLORS 


" gel — eae can é , Aluminum, Bronze, Green, Blue, 
ardly describe their elegance tia 
and beauty” — “Your low price Red with Detachable Metal 


offer staggers belief’—‘‘No cam- Pedestals to Match 
era fan can long remain without 
them.”’ 


Patent Applied For 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER $ 00 


24 #1 Complete Two-sided Mounts with metal pedestals to match (exhibiting 48 Prints) f Post 
ost- 


or 18 #2 Complete Two-sided Mounts with metal pedestals to match (exhibiting 36 Prints) paid 


or 12 ¢3 Complete Two-sided Mounts with metal pedestals to match (exhibiting 24 Prints) 


When ordering please indicate size and color— absolute satisfaction or money refunded 


CARD HOLDER PRODUCTS CO., 656 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Ask for Details of the Snap Shot Exhibit Cash Prizes Contest 














2/4"x3V4”" and 34’x4/4” MIN LARGERS 
Are "Tops" in Enlarger Values! 


They will give the best possible pictures from your negatives. Built on the standard 
Min Larger chassis with vibration proof upper assembly; hi-low light control; on and off 
foot switch; double first quality condensing lenses giving even intense illumination for 
any size prints; red filter for placing the paper, and extra sturdy construction through- 
out. A new screw type focusing mount allows easy accurate focusing from 1% to 100 
diameters. 48” uprights are standard with each model, giving 13 diameters on worktable with 24%”x3\%” 
=e 8 diameters with 3%”x4%” model. Larger by projecting image over edge of os Extra 2” 

3.5 ‘ens may be fitted to 24%4”"x3%” @ $14.50 additional or 3” f 4.5 lens @ $14.00, to 34%4x4%” to 
give greater cnlargement from small negatives. The famous crisp cutting Wollensak Velostigmats in bar- 
rel with iris diaphragm are standard equipment. 













316" 284" =. 3a" “ie? gear in bar- For negatives up to 15¢”x15%_”", with 3” diameter 
ret wi ris m, condensers condensers; 2” f£ 3.5 Velostigmat, $29.50 postpaid. 
complete as above $37.50 postpaid; without lens 

$25.00. 314°x414”", with 5” f 4.5 Velostigmat For up to ayaraavar with 41%” diameter con- 
in barrel with iris diaphr. 6” condensers com- densers and 3” f 4.5 $32.50 p 

plete as above $52.50; wi out lens $35.00 20”x24” baseboard “si. 25 extra, postpaid. 


Order Now: All prices are postpaid, subject to return within ten days and 
money cheerfully refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN, 75E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. / ea 
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CATALOG 
SHOWS WORLD'S FINEST 
CAMERAS—YOUR CHOICE 
FOR 10% DOWN, 10% MO. 


Amaze your friends with gorgeous pictures. 
From our Camera Catalog select Eastman, 
Graflex, Leica, any famous camera. Enjoy it 
now, at height of picture season. 


LATEST MODELS @ FACTORY NEW! 
Big 81/2x11” catalog, 40 pages, 93 illus- 
trations, quotes on cameras (still, movie and 


candid) and accessories, explains “10 months 





to pay” plan, liberal trade-in 
policy, how to select proper 
camera, etc. 


MAILED FOR ¢ 
Send coin or 
Stamps 


NOW 






















Made with 
the same 
precision as 
@ fine lens. 
No gelatin. 


A wide variety 
of colors and 
shades to meet 
every need. 


OpTOCHROM Filters are optically ground 
and polished, naturally colored in four 
shades of yellow (0, 1, 2 and 3), in two 
shades of green (1 and 2), a blue and a 
red, ultra-violet and graduated. A few of 
the most popular sizes are listed below. 
Descriptive circular listing full line sent 
upon request. 

In Optochrom adjustable filter holders, 
with bakelite cases: 
To fit lenses of following diameters, (in 
mms.). 

19-21 22-24 25-28 29-33 34-38 39-43 


Yetlow, Univer- 
sal 


reen, Red 
uF ee iters-$2-3$ *3:30 *5.00 "3:30 *2:28 s:80 
Special Optochorm Filters, in bakelite cases: 
Exactly Fitting | Yellow, Univer- Uitra-Violet 
Lenses of These sal, Red or and Gradu- 
Diameters Blue Filters ated Filters 
- go a 7 Ree $3 00 
rh MI, ao eve oe ¢ SES $3.50 
Se ares Fe. CO aA $3.50 
OO ees SER oirie.e 4k $3 50 
$6.0 MAM. 6v00ce- ae $4. 
2. eee OT eee $4.25 
PB ae CS eee $5.50 


At leading dealers everywhere.: Descriptive circular 
sent upon request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42™~ STREET NEW YORK 
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good philosophy of life. It is embroidered 
on a pillow on the seductive divan of his 
drawing room. “Never complain. Never 
explain,” it reads. 

Jerome Zerbe is one of the phenomena 
of our crazy-quilt world. With no spe- 
cial love or aptitude for photography, he 
makes an excellent living from it. He 
sticks to his formula which he has 
worked out: Speed Graphic, flash bulb, 
exposure almost fixed and frozen at 1/50 
second. Apertures anywhere from f 45 
to 22. 

But it’s not this routine which allowed 
him to conquer New York and adjacent 
territory with one vivid swoop. It’s his 
elegance. His manner. We Americans 
love it and fall for it every time. Par- 
ticularly the women, married to rough 
diamonds too busy making money to cul- 
tivate manner. 

Fine work—this social photography—if 
you can get it. And Jerome Zerbe’s ca- 
reer proves once again that you can go 
against all the rules and still be festooned 
with bank rolls if you have the ability 
to see pictures.— 


Silver Plating 

Gy your weighing pans and weights 

a coat of silver plating at no cost. 
Unlike most free offers there is no catch 
in this one. Clean the pans and weights 
thoroughly to remove all rust specks and 
other foreign matter. Then toss them 
into a tray of old hypo—the older the 
hypo the better, since it will have a higher 
free-silver content. Leave them in for a 
while, a few minutes or perhaps an hour 
or two, and the articles to be plated will 
acquire a nice dull silver finish. If de- 
sired, this can be polished to a nice gloss. 
The plating will not be permanent, but it 
can be renewed as often as necessary with 
no expense or trouble——J. Burke Martin, 
London, Ont. 


First Candid Cameras 


(Continued from page 29) 














hat. There was one disguised as a watch 
which opened by pressing the stem, caus- 
ing “a half dozen tubes to shoot instantly 
out” from the front, lens in the center. 
One manufacturer was so pleased with 
his. particular detective camera that he 
coined a special word to describe it: 
“nobtrusive.” 

In his passion for disguise, the early 
detective camera manufacturer appar- 
ently regarded simplicity of operation as 
of secondary importance. Some of these 
outfits required as many as ten operations 
to complete an exposure. They fairly 
bristled with knobs, buttons, levers, and 
strings though access to them was usually 
difficult because of the covering of the 
disguise. Then there was the tendency 
to pack as many plates inside of them as 
possible with one outfit advertised as 
“containing plates sufficient for 48 ex- 
posures.” Consequently they were heavy 
affairs and it’s no ‘wonder the proper 
method of operating them was as one 
manufacturer recommended, “held under 
the right arm while the shutter is worked 
with the left.” 
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At the same time one can appreciate 
what a difficult task it was to simplify 
these early candid cameras. Prime prob- 
lem was space needed for plates and the 
mechanism for moving them up into posi- 
tion and then withdrawing them after ex- 
posure. Even twelve 4 x 5 plates bulked 
up pretty large especially when a light- 
tight storage space for both the unex- 
posed and exposed plates had to be pro- 
vided inside the camera. Add to this the 
space for a sizeable shutter mechanism, 
view finders, or some arrangement for 
focusing and it is apparent that even 
minimum dimensions were bound to be 
large. As if these difficulties weren’t 
enough, manufacturers lay awake nights 
thinking up disguises to add to the al- 
ready sizeable bulkiness of their outfits. 

But simplicity began to creep into the 
detective camera picture, or at least, 
lighter weight and less over-all size. 
They were still detective cameras, but 
advertisements began to boast of less 
weight, more compactness, and a greater 
number of exposures per loading. The 
ingenuity of disguise became of decreas- 
ing importance. 

One remarkable outfit which combined 
light weight and compactness with multi- 
exposure, was invented by one W. A. 
Brice of London. Somehow he contrived 
to make room for 42 plates within his 
camera and still keep it down to 4% 
pounds—though that weight was prob- 
ably unloaded. But if the camera itself 
was light weight its title wasn’t, for it 
rejoiced in the name 42 Shot Revolver 
Camera. 

Mr. Brice’s advertisement in an 1888 
photographic magazine was somewhat 
short on technical details, a point he 
probably considered unimportant in view 
of other remarkable features. Under the 
headline, “Pray Observe,” he stated that 
it would take pictures “in balloon, on 
velocipede, on Alpine crag, or in depth 
of mine, in virgin forest, or on furious 
ocean.” And for all its great versatility 
the Brice outfit was “as easy to take up 
or lay aside as your hat!” 

Just about 50 years ago the “smallest, 
lightest and simplest of all detective 
cameras,” George Eastman’s first Kodak, 
was introduced. This statement was no 
exaggeration, for by using his newly in- 
vented paper-backed roll film, Eastman 
at once had a great advantage over man- 
ufacturers of detective cameras using the 
bulkier dry plates. Furthermore it wasn’t 
disguised as something else than a cam- 
era. The result was an outfit weighing 
“exactly one pound 10 ounces with case,” 
and only 61%4” x 33%4” x 334”. Contrast 
this with the Optimus, a popular detective 
camera of the same period whose over-all 
size was 914” x 74” x 5%4” and you can 
see that the hand camera had really ar- 
rived. Moreover the Kodak, with all its 
compactness, carried film for 48 expo- 
sures, yet required only “3 operations” to 
make a picture. Just as dry plates made 
the hand camera possible, roll film and 
compact cameras were revolutionary steps 
in the progress of amateur photography. 

An interesting point to | present-day 
minicam fans are the “cracks” made at 
the 1888 candid camera by other photog- 
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raphers who didn’t quite see eye to eye 

with them. No less a personage than the 

editor of the British Almanac for 1888 

wrote: “It is almost appalling to contem- 

plate the number of detective cameras 
ushered into existence during the year 
with still more announced for 1889.” He 
hastened to soften this statement, how- 
ever, by adding, “while these cameras 
partake something in the nature of toys, 
they are invaluable-for recording transi- 
tory scenes.” 

Then there was a very familiar ring to 
an 1888 article entitled Ethics of Hand 
Cameras. The writer deplored detective 
camera owners who “invaded privacy” 
and went around shooting people “in em- 
barrassing positions to their intense mor- 
tification.” Ever hear that before? 

But the most cutting remark of all was 
the sarcastic comment of another con- 
tributor to an 1888 photo journal. “Dis- 
guising so-called detective cameras has 
proceeded to such lengths that I expect 
one to appear in the form of a poodle 
dog with the shutter worked by pulling 
the animal’s tail.” 

It is difficult to generalize on the tech- 
nical details of these first candid cameras 
in spite of the great number of photo- 
graphic papers published during their 
heyday. Both articles and advertising 
concerning them were delightfully vague. 
For instance a large advertisement ap- 
pearing in 1889 describing Lilliput Cam- 
era, the “latest fad in photography,” 
stated that it was “compact and beautiful 
—unlike a camera in appearance. Price 
including 6 holders, ruby lamp, 108 dry 
plates $25”—and let it go at that. 

However, we can glean some facts from 
various sources and get an approximate 
idea of what the candid camera fan of 
that day had to work with. The largest 
lens aperture mentioned in 1888 journals 
was f 6 and at least one camera claimed 
a maximum shutter speed of 1/50 second. 
Your camera could be of the fixed focus 
type or you could buy one with a focus- 
ing arrangement, and there were a few 
of the reflex type, or Artist Cameras as 
they were called. There were “fast,” 
“rapid,” and “faster” plates although there 
seemed to be considerable complaint 
about consistency of emulsion speeds. 
Popular sizes ranged from the familiar 
3% x 4% to 5 x 7 though the first Kodak 
and a number of miniatures like the Lilli- 
put made negatives, either round or 
square, about 214” across. 

Detective cameras began to disappear 
in the 90’s as the more simplified hand 
cameras placed photography within the 
reach of inexperienced amateurs. But if 
manufacturers dropped intricate disguises 
and subterfuge they retained their flare 
for intriguing titles by giving their cam- 
eras highly imaginative names. Imagine, 
if you can, entering a camera dealer’s 
establishment today and ordering a Cy- 
clone or an Omnigraph, a Caminulux, a 
Facile, Nimble, Presto, Alert, or perhaps 
a Guinea Wonder. 

And none of these old time manufac- 
turers lost any of their advertising zest 
when “detective camera” became passé as 
a title. Take for instance the advertise- 
ment for the “Demon Camera, the Won- 








Omega Enlargers are easy to use 
and easy to keep in tip-top work- 
ing order. Condensers quickly 
removed for cleaning . . . en- 
larger heads fully counterbal- 
anced for ease and safety of op- 
eration . . . long hand lever 
for speedy, accurate focusing. 

Model "A" Omega—Made ex- 
pressly for 35 mm. film. Strip 
film fed through special dust-free 
negative carrier without remov- 
ing holder or raising lamphouse. 
Enlarges 16 times linear on base- 
board. A.C. only. Low voltage 
projection bulb for short, cool 
exposures. 

Model "B" Omega—For 2!/4”x 
2%,” and all smaller miniature 
rollfilm sizes, Enlarges 9 to 16 
times linear on baseboard, and 
larger on the floor. 


Write for descriptive folder B. 
Simmon products are fully guar- 
anteed. See them at your 
dealer's, 
® Announcing—a new Model 
“D" Omega enlarger for all 
negatives from 35 mm. up to 
4x5 inches. On sale in August. 
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All prices $5 
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MODEL B MODEL A 

$65 without $48 without 
lens lens 
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SIMMON BROS. 


37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR PICTURE TELL THE STORY... 


Victor Keppler, one of the best known advertising photographers in the country, 
tells you how @ Will Connell, master of photographic satire, of Hollywood fame, 
reveals his method. Read his story, see his pictures made especially for POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY @ Hunting and fishing with the camera 


universal darkroom for efficient amateur use 


MOR 


® How to build a 
® Dozens of other features. 


fascinating articles. More practical advice for the camera owner. More 
unusual and outstanding salon pictures. More how-to-build-it articles. 


MAKE BETTER PICTURES WITH POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WATCH for the BIG OCTOBER ISSUE on Sale September 9 
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© ALL METAL .. virtually unbreakable! 


@ STAINLESS STEEL. . won't rust or cor- 
rode in photographic chemicals! 


@ READABLE .. large scale, clearly 
marked .. scale never immersed 
- » easier to read in darkroom! 


@ ACCURATE . . built by WESTON! 


Ideal for use in beakers, tanks, trays. 
See it at your dealer’s, or write for 
literature. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
THERMOMETERS 





TheSECRET of 





Learn WHAT to Photograph—HOW to 
Do it—WHERE to Sell Your Pictures 


Thousands of magazines, newspapers, trade 
journals, and advertisers buy MILLIONS of 
photographs every year. 70% of these are 

bought from free-lance amateurs 

—men and women who like to use 

a camera and have learned the se- 

cret of taking pictures that SELL. 

Let us show YOU how to become 

a journalistic or press photog- 
o, Yapher, how to make YOUR 
} camera pay an income, part 
time or full time! Our home- 
stud:’ course may be paid for 
in easy monthly installments. 
(No special camera needed.) 


FREE CATALOG, “How 

“ 7 50 , b 
lt pal = to Make Money With 
first work I did after Your Camera,” tells all 
finishing course.’ about this course. Write 
L. C. Eldridge; Minn. yd a copy today. Ad- 
dress: UNIVERSAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Stu- 
dio 1009, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York City. 














‘Earned almost $250 
while taking course.”’ 


Olive Hastings, Mass, 








genvensss, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 1009, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 
Send me, without cost or obligation, catalog, 
“How to Make Money with Your Camera.” 
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use the momentary event which may be 
full of importance or bursting with com- 
icallity may be permanently secured and 
used at will for pleasure or profit or re- 
venge. The most rapid movement can be 
photographed: race horses, flying birds, 
or even lightning flashes.” 

A lot more than many cameras can 
claim for themselves in 1938!—f= 





Silhouettes Are Easy 


(Continued from page 23) 











The simplest type of camera equipment, 
even an ordinary box camera, will make 
just as good silhouettes as expensive 
minicams or other high-priced cameras. 
Almost all the worrying technical details 
are eliminated. 

The man with the fast lens can, of 
course, attempt more complicated silhou- 
ettes. Action pictures in black and 
white, while not so easy to get, provide 
an interesting field for the more advanced 
photographer. Take for instance the ac- 
companying picture of a diver silhouetted 
against a bright cloud. When the subject 
is in rapid motion, it is harder to prevent 
the direct rays of the sun from falling 
into the lens, that is, to keep the lens in 
the shadow of the subject. But it can be 
done! In this picture again, no filter was 
used. The film was exposed to get the 
sky effect—no detail was sought in the 
figure of the diver. The exposure in this 
case was 1/440 second at f 4.5, using 
Plenachrome film. The picture of the two 
riders is another example of action. 

There are variations to the lighting 
technique of silhouettes outlined above, 
particularly if they are to be taken with 
artificial light. You will find an exam- 
ple in the picture of the Indian powwow. 
The figures and foreground detail are all 
sharply outlined against the campfire. 
This effect was obtained by having an 
assistant throw some flash powder into 
the fire. The dense smoke from the fire 
covered up the glare, while the lens was 
shaded from direct light rays by the 
standing figures. 

One’ more tip. Since the effect of 
silhouette pictures depends solely on 
outline, one has to be careful when 
photographing people. Protruding folds 
of clothing can give very unnatural 
bumps. Remember that in using this 
lighting technique the camera records 
only the outline, not the detail. Also, it is 
best to have the subjects wear dark col- 
ored clothing. Light colored garments 
reflect the light and affect the film some- 
what, preventing a representation of the 
subject in absolute black. 

If the photographer finishes his own 
pictures, it is usually better to choose a 
hard paper to bring out contrast in the 
black and white tones. If your local 
photo-finisher prints them, tell him that 
you want a silhouette effect in the print. 

As it is so simple to master the tech- 
nique of silhouette photography, you will 
soon be able to concentrate on composi- 
tion, and to look for unusual ideas in 
silhouettes. Easiest of all to make are 
simple silhouette portraits. But here, too, 
there is plenty of room for originality —f 
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A Retouching Stand 


RETOUCHING stand is a handy ac- 

cessory for the camera hobbyist. 
Making one from any old piece of wood 
is simplicity itself, 
as you can see by 
looking at the illus- 
tration. The top 
serves a two- 
fold purpose—when 
open, a light shield, 
when closed, pro- 
tection for the 
groundglass. It is 
fastened with 
hinges, as are the 
legs which are held in place by hooks 
and screw eyes and fold snugly against 
the back of the stand when not in use. 

The 4”x5” groundglass fits over a 
square opening 314”x414”. It sits in a 4x5- 
inch depression, 1/16” deep, and is held in 
place by heavy black paper glued to the 
face of the stand. On the black paper . 
is glued a small ledge to hold the nega- 
tives. A piece of white paper on the table 
behind the glass serves as a reflector. A 
permanent reflector to fold up against 
the back of the glass, when not in use, 
could be made from a piece of aluminum 
on a hinge screwed into the base of the 
stand. 

Having done retouching in .a portrait 
studio, I can truthfully say, after using 
this home-made stand for ten years, that 
it is as good as, and more compact than, 
most of the professional stands.—James 
D. Foley, Rochester, N. Y. 





The folding pean 





Abrasion-Tone 
(Continued from page 21) 











this skill, you can never accomplish any- 
thing worth while with the Abrasion- 
Tone process. 

The general use of the blade is to re- 
move, by means of a delicate scraping 
operation, chosen portions of the silver 
deposit in the print. By this means you 
are enabled to locally lighten the tone, to 
smooth out imperfections, and to elimin- 
ate objectionable detail. But unless you 
know exactly how to handle the blade, 
you will speedily make hash out of your 
print. 

Owing to the delicacy of the procedure 
and the special skill required, I am 
obliged to go into rather precise and 
specific detail about the mechanics of 
holding the blade and the method of op- 
erating it. Please try to follow the in- 
structions explicitly, without any experi- 
mental deviations of your own. 

The blade is held between the thumb 
and first finger and is braced against the 
third or ring finger. The first, second, and 
third fingers are kept in close contact. 
The blade is grasped at a point about 14 
of its length from the end, so that 14 of 
the blade projects beyond the thumb and 
first finger. Hold the blade firmly, but 
dont clutch it. To get good action with 
the blade there must be relaxation rather 
than tenseness. 

Now, with the blade so ‘held, lay the 
entire forearm relaxed on the table and 
print. The principal weight of the arm 
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should rest on the ball of the wrist—the 
bony protuberance on the little finger side 
of the hand (Fig. 7). Be sure you feel 
the weight resting on this point. Then 
turn the hand over until the blade rests 
against the print in such a way that the 
plane of the blade is perpendicular to 
the print. At the same time, the edge of 
the blade should be inclined at an angle 
of about 15 degrees (Fig. 7). 

Without moving the forearm, and with 
the corner of the blade resting delicately 
on the print, cause your hand to oscillate, 
rotating it on the fulcrum of the ball of 
the wrist—where, you will remember, the 
principal weight of the arm should rest. 
Until you get the hang of the procedure, 
let the blade cut in only one direction— 
preferably away from you. The cutting 
stroke should not be more than % inch 
in length. 

If you succeed in getting tiny crumbs 
of emulsion from the surface of the print 
without any gouging, the blade is held 
right and you are cutting correctly. If, 
on the other hand, when cutting away 
from you, your blade digs and gouges in- 
to the paper, it is held wrong, and is 
sloped toward you instead of being kept 
at right angles to the print. If, however, 
your blade refuses to cut and merely 
polishes the paper, you may be sure that 
your blade is sloped away from you. 

You will undoubtedly have to put in 
much practice before you really get the 
knack and “feel” of the blade and come 
to realize the importance of having the 
correct cutting angle. Needless to say, 
until you begin to understand the blade, 
you should limit your practice to old and 
discarded prints. Don’t be discouraged if 
you have to hack and gouge a good many 
of these before you get your blade to 
cutting smoothly and delicately. The 
hang of the thing will come to you sud- 
denly, and you will say: “Why, of course. 
How perfectly simple.” 

The next step is learning how to cover 
a passage. Obviously, if you continue 
cutting at one spot you will presently cut 
too deep. So, while cutting, learn to move 
the blade in and out by slightly contract- 
ing or extending the fingers. This results 
in a series of little strokes parallel to 
each other. In this manner, the tone over 
the entire small area is equally reduced. 

You will probably find it more natural 
at first to cut away from you. With in- 
creasing proficiency in the use of the 
blade, you will learn to cut toward you 
also, and to cut in both directions at once. 
You will occasionally find it useful, in 
covering large passages of tone, to length- 
en the cutting stroke up to % or % inch. 
But, for most purposes, it is best to use 
the short, well-controlled stroke that I 
have suggested above. 

The plane of the blade must always be 
kept at right angles to the surface of the 
print. And, for nearly all purposes, the 
rear corner of the blade should be lifted 
till the edge of the blade slopes at an an- 


gle of 15 degrees. A smaller angle may 


cause the blade to get out of control and 
scrape out a large area at once, while a 
larger angle may cause the blade to 
gouge. 

In one special case, however, it is per- 
missible to increase the angle of the edge 


@for less than 25c a copy. 
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Never Before 


A (Candice 
Like This! 


Compare With Any 
$159° Model! 


Don’t let the price fool you! 
This isn’t a “candid-type” 
camera, but a real “candid” 
that’s fast, efficient and ECO- 
NOMICAL. Check the features, 
and you'll understand why 
the new IRIS will give sharp, 
clear negatives that make fine 
enlargements, Glance at the 
illustration — notice its sleek, 













FEATURES 
LENS—Vitar f:7.9, color sdiaaae SHUT. 
TER—Three speeds, instantaneous time and 
bulb, Iris diaphragm with four stops, f:7.9, 
11, 16, 22. CONSTRUCTION — Precision 
shutter mounted in chromium collapsible 
a d mount. Ball-bearing mechanism insures ac- 
streamlined body design. curate focusing. Provision for cable release. 

If you’re worried aboutthe CASE —Hinged back for quick loading. 
upkeep, here’s some real news acacia smelieeiand pd — oe a8 tae 

: . ° ing pressure ¢ for aligning film accurately in 
—big news! The IRIS is the only candid cam- 44.4 plane. VIEW FINDER—Optical, precision type 
era that can use the econornical UniveX 15¢ with minimum parallax error. PICTURE SIZE—114” x 
Ultrapan Film Roll. So inexpensive that 14%”. Uses fast Ultrapam six exposure film roll, retail- 
everyone can now afford to operate—as well _ #8 4# 15¢. 


as to own—a candid camera! 


FREE BOOKLET See the sensational new 
UniveX IRIS at your dealer's today, or send 
for illustrated Booklet 73 Universal Camera 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


(Prices Higher Outside of U. S. A.) 





IRIS Eveready Camera Case 


This sturdy, handsome case per- 
mits user to swing camera into 
instant action. Handsome, rich 
brown grained finish. Equipped 
with cop grain cowhide shoul- 
der and hand strap combination. 
Suede lined for complete lens 

camera protection. Water 
proof and dust proof. $2.00 


bowing Case Open and Ready for Action 


@ Color at Last! 


NOW AT LAST NATURAL COL- 
OR PHOTOGRAPHS ON PAPER, 
NOT FILM TRANSPARENCIES 
TO LOOK THRU, BUT ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
PRINTS TO LOOK AT WITH ALL 
THE BRILLIANCY OF NATURAL 
COLORS. 

The much discussed and widely 
publicized LEROCHROME COL- 
OR SEPARATION CAMERA is 
now on the market. It uses the 
same principle as TECHNICOLOR 
—ONLY it produces nattral color 
pictures on paper instead of on 
the movie screen. 


THE LEROCHROME COLOR SEPARATION CAMERA operates with the 
same simplicity as any ordinary camera, and its internal action would 
take pages to explain as it would involve the scientific theory of COLOR g 
SYNTHESIS. ALL NATURE’S COLORS are separated the very instant 
the exposure is made, for three color separation negatives are made in 
ONE EXPOSURE for a cost of about 15c a shot which includes develop- 
ing and fixing. You can make as many natural color prints as you like 






































YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN NATURAL COLOR PRINTS RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN DARK-ROOM. No special training is required, a COMPLETE PRINTED 
COURSE is included with each camera, There is real money in color pho- 
tography. The photographic trend is rapidly moving to NATURAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 


THIS COLOR SEPARATION CAMERA USES 2% x 3% films that can be en- 
larged up to 11 x 14 prints in the full splendor of the gorgeous color rendi- 
tion of nature itself. THIS CAMERA is FAST enough for action shots and 
yet CRITICAL enough to catch all the colors in the rainbow. 


THE CAMERA IS COMPACT, one piece cast aluminum, finished in a rich 
chocolate brown crackle with chromium fittings, in a handsome plush lined 
carrying case with or without lens. PRICES from $150.00 up. Write for 
booklet “CP” that also shows five other models of 5 x 7 sizes. If you wish 
special booklet CPX which is printed in three colors, send 6c postage to 
cover cost of mailing, 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
228 Seventh Ave. Est. 1924 New York City 
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FOR MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


There’s a wealth of 

beauty and charm in 
your miniature negative, yes; but to hold all 
the detail, brilliancy and gradation in the 
enlargement make it through a Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmat lens. Speed 3.5 in 
2”, 3” and 314” focus; £4.5 in 2”, 3” and 
314"; £6.3 in 2” and 344”. Not costly; free 
trial period. 


Ly WRITE FOR FREE BOOK ! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, 607 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N.Y 


LLEN 


is this famous 


reflex view-finder 
Rolleicord cam- 
era. And just one of 
the hundred and more 
modern cameras 
you’ll find in our new 
camera catalog. Plus 
films and photo sup- 
plies of every descrip- 
tion. Send for your 


copy today. It’s FREE. 





¢ 
Rolleicord / 


Zeiss Triotar $ 3.5 Lens 


Compur 
Shutter | sec 50 
to 1/300 Sec. rf 










WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE °° 
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BOSTON MAS S. . BRO NX N. Y.«@ NEWARK N i. @ JAMAICA L.1 


+ INC. 
100 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please rush FREE Camera Catalog No. 72-48)8 
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somewhat. This is in dealing with small 
black spots—the result of pinholes in the 
negative emulsion. To remove such a 
spot, increase the angle of the edge of the 
blade to 20 or 25 degrees, and then cut 
both ways with a delicate trembling ac- 
tion of the hand. 

When removing or modifying a line, or 
lightening a shadow passage, always let 
the strokes of the blade follow the gen- 
eral direction of the line or passage. 
Never work across a line. 

The action of the blade will scrape off 
tiny crumbs of emulsion from the surface 
of the paper. Never clear away these 
crumbs by brushing the print with your 
fingers. Blow them off instead. Brush- 
ing with your fingers is liable to smudge 
the tone that you have already applied. 
Remember to touch the surface of the 
print as little as possible. If your hands 
are inclined to perspire, it is best, when 
using the blade or spotting brush, to pro- 
tect the print from damage by resting 
your hand on a blotter or piece of scrap 
paper. 

Let us now observe how we use the 
blade to deal with the concrete portrait 
problem we have undertaken (Fig. 1). 

First, clean up the skin abrasions near 
the corner of the mouth. Then reduce 
the shadows of the lower lip and nose 
(Fig. 6). The nose shadow should be 
almost completely removed. Also slightly 
modify the shadow on the side of the nose 
so as to make the nose look straighter. 

Take out the wrinkles on the side of 
the neck, and break up the insistent line 
of the seam fold on the shoulder (Fig. 8). 

Lighten the whites of the eyes (Fig. 9). 
Don’t whiten them clear to the corners, 
however. Keep the natural gradation in 
the eyeball. A frequent abuse of the 
blade is to completely clean up the whites 
of the eyes so that they look like white 
glass marbles. Also intensify a single 
highlight in each eye. In putting in these 
highlights, it is permissible to gouge 
slightly with the blade, so that you get 
clear down to the white paper. Also re- 
duce somewhat any excessively dense 
shadows within the orbits. 

Remove the awkward corner of the 
right eyebrow. Remove the small scar 
and other abrasions on forehead. Clean 
out slight highlights on each cheek bone 
and reduce somewhat the shadows under 
the eyes. 

In general, in working up a print with 
the blade, remember to work on the print 
as a whole. Do not fix up a small area 
completely before you go on to the next. 
This will give you very uneven results 
and a tight and smug looking print. 

The Blade: Summary. This completes 
the use of the blade, which is the third 
stage in the Abrasion-Tone process. Let 
us now briefly summarize the most fre- 
quent applications of the blade to a por- 
trait problem: 

1. Taking out confused or extraneous 
strands of hair. 

2. Cleaning up the whites of the eyes. 
(But, in doing so, be sure to retain the 
gradation and modeling of the eyeball.) 

3. Whitening the teeth. (Again, guard 


against over-use of blade. Teeth that are 
too much whitened look as though they 
were made of china.) 
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4. Lighten shadow passages that are 
too dark or opaque. 

5. Making slight structural alterations: 
for example, lifting the lips or reducing 
the jaw line. 

6. Intensifying highlights. 

7. Placing the “bead” in the eyes by 
gouging. 

8. Removing skin abrasions, freckles, 
etc. 

9. Breaking up overlapping lines of 
texture. 

10. Removing pinhole spots. 

11. Modifying or removing wrinkles in 
forehead or neck. 

12. Modifying or removing objection- 
able or over-insistent folds or creases in 
drapery. 

Use of the Spotting Brush. We come 
now to the fourth stage of the process. 
This involves the use of the Chinese ink 
and the spotting brush. 

The Chinese ink is prepared for use by 
grinding the stick against a small stone 
slab or against the thumbnail of the left 
hand. The ink is then picked up and ap- 
plied by the moistened sable brush. 

Those of a sanitary turn of mind may 
prefer to use a little pot of water to wet 
their brush, but personally I prefer and 
advocate the more natural and conven- 
ient source of moisture—the saliva. Aside 
from its convenience, it has the further 
advantage that the small amount of al- 
buminous matter in the saliva serves as 
a binding agent similarly to glue or egg 
in the tempera medium. There is no 
possibility of toxic action from the ink. 
Chinese ink consists simply of charcoal 
derived from the hulls of the black wal- 
nut. 

Let me outline the general procedure 
in spotting a print. 

First, load your brush with all the 
moisture it will carry. Then thoroughly 
impregnate the brush with ink from the 
slab or your’ thumbnail — whichever 
means you prefer for grinding your ink. 
When taking up the ink, twirl the brush 
so as to shape it to as small a point as 
possible. 

In spotting a print, work always from 
the darkest to the lightest areas. So look 
first for dust spots and hair. lines in the 
darkest parts of the picture. Also take 
care of any small “traps” in these areas. 
Cover the whole print in this manner, 
working only in the blacks and darkest 
tones. 

When you have finished with these ex- 
treme darks, the moisture in your brush 
will have become somewhat depleted. 
Now, at this point, don’t go back and load 
up with more ink. Instead, just carry 
the brush to your mouth and replenish 
the moisture. In this manner, you will 
somewhat dilute the ink remaining in 
your brush so that you can go on to the 
next lighter series of tones. Spot now, 
all over the print, all the dark gray tones. 
When these areas are spotted, once more 
replenish the moisture in your brush and 
go on to the next lighter series of tones. 
So, by successive dilutions of the ink in 
your brush, go on to progressively lighter 
tones, finishing with the very palest half- 
tones. When this method is followed, a 
single inking of the brush should suffice 
to spot an entire 11 x14 print. 
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PROJECT 


Mounted Transparencies 


(Dufaycolor, Kodachrome, 
Black and White) 


WITH THE 


Mintature 


PROJECTOR 


Model EK 

This compact projector shows big brilliant 
pictures from black and white and Koda- 
om or Dufaycolor transparencies, made 
4 Argus, Bantam, Contax, Leica, Retina, 

elti and other cameras using standard 35 
mm. double frame film. e individual 
frames of film are mounted between 2”x2" 


glass slides. COMPLETE 


With slide carrier, 
film viewer, lamp, 
‘ens and handsome 


carrying case. 


Only $9750 


Write for descriptive foider 

‘*Light Gives It Life’’ and 
name of nearest S. V. E. Min- 
iature Projector dealer. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Dept. 9PP, 327 S.La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 















Voightlanger Superb fl, $ 5 
» Equal to Ren $57.5 
ecieceamean Derby with ye 
tom Built Schneider—4_ inch 
Tele-Xenar f 3.8 $64.50 
Unusual—Dolly Miniature with 
Xenon f 2. 
Equal to New 
Caper Sport Dolly—with Tessar 
-8. Equal to New. .$46.50 
Super Sport Dolly . . Trioplan 
72.9 9; Compur Shutter . . 


f 2, With Case 


e Special $26.50 


Toth Derby—12 V.P. 
Like New i. 
Automatic Rolleifiex— 
Like New $ 
jd bate SOLD ON 10 D. 


$105 
sieFleuur QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Write Your Q@ Man, Dept. AS. 


y ax 
CAMERA EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





1003 SIXTH AVE. 








THE “STUDIO” ALL METAL 
ENLARGING 
EASEL 


we We had to tell every- 
ia one about this wonder- 
ful new easel, which we believe is the best 
easel offered. 
IT HAS: A board of heavy steel 
Bottom eee 7 eg rs. *) 
a9 artificial springs (holds paper 


Pha wide steel bands 

Scales in black and white 

Correct ae eee — any size 

4 perfect digg: Ss 

Finest pre orkmanship 

Standard <a aed at x 14 inches 
PRICE - - - - $12.00 


Money back if not satisfied 
THE DODD COMPANY 
1025 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
PLOPPPLP DODD OGD DD GOL DGD DDL OO LOD IDG GDS 
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When you are taking care of a small 
dust spot, be sure that your brush is 
shaped to a sharp point, and place your 
dot of ink with a single deft motion pre- 
cisely in the middle of the spot. If you 
try to paint your ink on instead of placing 
it, you will probably put a dark rim 
around the spot, leaving the spot itself 
looking whiter than ever. 

Even with the best of intentions, it will 
occasionally happen that you will spot too 
black. When this happens, there are two 
ways of dealing with it. If you catch it 
in time, you may blot it with your finger. 
For this purpose hit the wet spot a sharp 
rap with your finger tip. This will lighten 
the tone by blotting or slightly spreading 
the ink. It is essential that you definitely 
hit the paper; never merely press or 
smear the spot with your finger. 

However, if the ink has already partly 
dried before you notice that it is too 
black, different measures are called for. 
When this happens, do not try to remedy 
matters by going over the spot with a wet 
brush. This will result in smearing the 
powder-tone, and will make a mess of 
your print quite impossible to salvage. 
So, if the ink has dried too black in a 
few spots, let them go until the final 
clean-up stage. At this time the exces- 
sive blackness may be reduced by care- 
ful use of the razor blade. 

Remember also that the spotting ink, 
in common with tempera and water color, 
dries somewhat lighter in tone than it 
looks when wet. So, when spotting, make 
your tone just a shade darker than the 
area that you want to match. 

Application of Spotting Brush. Let us 
now see how we use the spotting brush in 
connection with the present portrait 
problem (Fig. 1). 

First, take care of the darkest areas. 
Fill in the smaller “traps” in the hair 
(Fig. 10). Also fill in the corners where 
the hair recedes too conspicuously at the 
temples. Repair the eyebrow where the 
blade has removed the corner, rebuilding 
it in a more symmetrical arch. Darken 
the shadow of the lid on the cornea of 
the eye. Spot out the extraneous high- 
lights in the eyes, leaving only the ones 
that have been intensified by the blade. 

Moving now into the lighter areas, spot 
out the dust spots and scratches in the 
face. Finally, take care of any white 
spots in the background or any other ex- 
tremely light part of the picture. 

The Spotting Brush: Summary. This 
completes the use of ink and the spotting 
brush, which constitutes the fourth stage 
of the Abrasion-Tone Process. Let us 
briefly summarize the usual and probable 
applications of the brush to a portrait: 

1. Spotting pinholes. 

2. Darkening the corneas of the eyes 
under the lids. 

3. Correcting multiple high-lights in 
the eyes. 

4. Darkening accents in the hair. 

5. Filling in small traps in hair or dra- 
pery, gaps in the eyebrows, gaps in the 
eyelashes. 

6. Joining up rims of éye-glasses. 

7. Sharpening of cheeks and recover- 
ing of contours. 

8. Repairing small welts or gouges. 

(Please turn to the next page.) 
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The PILOT “6” 





A Fine Reflex Minicam 
at a Roll Film Camera Price 


HERE is a sturdy reflex camera that is ideal 
for the beginner in miniature photography. 

It is amazingly easy to get good results with this 

low-priced instrument. 


Using standard, economical, easy-to-obtain 120 
film, the Pilot “6” gives you 16 pictures, 15/gx21/, 
inches in size, on one roll. 

Looking down through the quick-folding hood on 
the ground glass focusing screen, it is a simple 
matter to arrange the composition and eliminate 
out-of-focus effects and other undesirable elements 
in your pictures. Diaphragm openings are visible 
from top. A magnifier is also provided, 

The Pilot “6” has five shutter speeds, as well as 
time and bulb. You simply can’t miss with this 


inexpensive, compect little camera. 


With #/6.3 lens With {/4.5 lens 


$16.00 $21.50 


With f/3.5 lens 


$27.50 





The K. W. REFLEX 


HIS is a small reflex camera that makes a 
surprisingly large negative (21/4x31/, inches) 
and uses the standard 120 film. Low initial cost 
and low operating cost—but high quality in con- 
struction and results, Image on ground glass is 
same size as negative. Sharpness of detail is as- 


sured. 


With {/6.3 
Anastigmat 


$15.00 


With Anastigmat f/4.5, 
Iris diaphragm, wire re- 
lease, liquid level 
and shoulder strap 


$22.50 






If yourdealer cannot supply full information, write: 
Dept. 89 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42™~ STREET NEW YORK 
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Make Your Own 
“ROLLYCOIL” 


syo° 


all 


buys 


Takes all 
widths of 
roll film 
up to2%" 
35 am size 


takes 36-ex- 
posure film 
2 


“Easy to make, easiest to 
use. .and the film gets 
less fingering than in 
most coils," says noted 
aerial photographer 

“Best coi] at any price,” 
writes advertising artist 

(Names on request) 


Send a dollar bill to 
ROLLYCOIL CO., DEPT. B., BOX 10 
KINGSBRIDGE STA., NEW YORK CITY 


with full 
fo bb a -ton O10) oF 











FEDCy] 


MACE NUGA 
MINIATURE DEVELOPING TANK 
for 
FULL 36 EXPOSURE ROLL 35MM. FILM 
AMERICA'S OUTSTANDING VALUE 


xxx Made of chemical resistant Bakelite 
xxx Sturdiest construction 
xxx Complete with agitator 
xxx Simple to load 
COMPARE ITS QUALITY 
At all leading photo dealers 
or direct from 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
286 Mercer St. New York, N. Y. 
Distributors to Dealers: 
Raygram Corp., N. ¥. C. Hornstein Photo Sales, Chicago 
Seemanns inc., Hollywood 





and RELAX. 


Your 35mm negatives will be 
cleanly ener in Cham- 


plin's famous 15 formula. 


Brilliant 3% x 5 yh 
of your entire 36 exposure roll. 

Each negative indivi ually timed 
and proper contrast paper used. 


Bae 


SEND FILM or write for free mailing bags to 


Ey raphic 147 W 40° ST. 


RVICES NEW YoRK CITY 


The complete 
service 





N. ti pDon’ t miss the next issue of 
OTIC: POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. On 
sale at newsstands and leading camera stores 
on September 9th. Reserve your copy. 
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Pencil and Spotting Brush: A Compar- 
ison. Pencil and brush are used for a 
similar purpose: the local darkening of 
tone. It will help to better understand 
the application of the two if. we briefly 
compare their uses. 

1. The carbon pencil is best on large 
passages, filling in large traps, or darken- 
ing the general tone over an area. 

2. Gradation is more readily secured in 
a penciled area; gradation is difficult to 
secure with the brush. 

3. The brush works best in small re- 
stricted areas where precision is required. 
The pencil is not suitable for spotting 
small pinholes. 

4. The brush is best where dense blacks 
are required. 

5. The pencil and brush may be effec- 
tively combined, the pencil supplying the 
general dark tone and the brush furnish- 
ing the accent blacks within this area. 

The Final Clean-up. The final stage of 
the Abrasion-Tone process consists of a 
general checking over and clean-up with 
the blade (Fig. 11). Look the print over 
carefully, and remove any pinhole spots 
that you may have missed. 

This concludes the description of the 
mechanics of the Abrasion-Tone process. 
Next month, I shall discuss some of its 
applications to pictorial problems.—j 





They Photograph Romance 


(Continued from page 28) 











ing photography under the famous Eng- 
lishman, Edwin Levick. 

He swept out. He mixed chemicals. 
He developed negatives. After two years 
he was allowed to take pictures—but only 
of buildings. Once he was sent out to do 
a job at the American Car and Foundry 
Company. “Instead of using any auxiliary 
illumination,” he told me, “I photographed 
the subject by the light of the forge. I 
believe this was one of the first pictures 
of this type—dramatizing industry.” 

After five years, Levick advised the boy 
to go on a newspaper. “You'll never learn 
photography on a paper,” the Englishman 
told him. “But you'll learn how to think 
fast. You'll be sent out on days when 
it’s snowing or raining or there’s fog. 
You'll be expected to bring in a picture. 
You'll have to use your wits instead of 
the sun. Find a way to do any job.” 

After some years on newspapers, Jack 
O’Reilly wound up on the New York 
Evening Post, where he met James Gray. 
Here O’Reilly got one of the first by-lines 
ever given a photographer and was made 
head cameraman. 

Gray, after attending Georgia Tech, 
came to New York and went to various 
art schools but “I couldn’t learn any- 
thing,” he told me. He started painting, 
took his pictures out and sold them. After 
working for various advertising agencies 
and on Good Housekeeping Magazine, he 


went to the Post where he and O'Reilly 


teamed up. 

It’s largely due to the selling efforts of 
James Gray that John O’Reilly turns out 
seven hundred odd advertising jobs a 
year. And every one of them has either 
“it” or action in it—or both!—fe © 
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35 MM Film Developed 


and ENLARGED only 






$1. 





Guaranteed Fine 
Grain Processed 


FULL 36 Ex 
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Dept. ape 
Box 485, Madison 
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ai that 
@ MOOKED AT, BUT NOT SEEN § ". 50 : 


because of edsebolies, spots and 
stains, leave your audience in- 
ew different and unenthusiastic. 
A clear, clean picture invites 


“ne curve” 


e applause. PROTECTION * 
Ask your dealer about it today. 
& A. Les. = 
& A “ 
= VAP( ) RATE 
omer 





NEW YORK HICAGO LOS ANGELES 
wees ee cs Saes:m 
Use GENERA fairs 

gy LMS 16mm. 










200 ft. 


100 ft. single 8mm for Univex and Prime $1.00 ptpd. 
100 ft.16mm on 
Processing O 
Processing simplified by use of Pre 

PD-1 Processing Dev. Powders (1 gal. size) 95c ptpd. 
with instructions. Circulars and sample of film free 


together with list of our prices for processin ~% 





Double 8mm separates 
without a slitter 


8mm width 


for 16mm cameras, 
ts, Single 8, $3.85; Dbl. 8 


A semi-ortho, OUTDOOR film. Speed: Weston 8. 
Can be used in Keystone, Cine Kodaks, Victor, 
Filmo and 8mm Univex. Also suitable for titles. 
8mm in dble $1 95 Fs — Spools are 
extra 


Me 


ared Powders. 


FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT, IO 
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NOW! 


Trade-ins accepted. 


Address Letters to Dept. P-9 
OR ) 4? 1 f 


[ PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Lised 
at attractive Prices 






is the time to get that 
Camera (Movie or Still), Pro- 
jector, or Accessory you 
wanted at AMAZINGLY 
Low Prices. Write us now — 


Since 1899 — CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 























GUARANTEE "2 
5921 Guilford Ave., 
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‘DRY PRINTS IN 45 MIN. 


“MOORE” PRINT DRIER 


warm air drier 
45 


10x13 Inches. 


Refunded in 


MOORE PRODUCTS 


Forced Ca- 
pacity pe—Sese princes in in 


COMPLETE... $15 


1o 
Completely Satisfactory 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Days 
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“The Aristocrat of Film” 


ERUTZ 
PERGRANO 


—for photographic work 
requiring maximum sharpness 


PERUTZ Pergrano is a pan- 
chromatic emulsion of beauti- 
ful gradation and unequalled 
latitude. The most outstand- 
ing film for photography requiring maximum 
sharpness and definition such as critical por- 
traiture, landscape and architectural shots, 
tele-photography, and technical and scientific 
work. Approximately 17 degrees Scheiner. 





PERUTZ DEVELOPERS, fit running mates to PE- 
RUTZ FILMS, perfect when clear enlargements 
are required. Fine Grain and Equalizing devel- 
oper, ideal for hot weather . . . less affected by 
temperature changes; Ultra Fine Grain Developer, 
the Developer that gives truly grainless nega- 
tives . . . unusually long life, won’t stain hands 
or clothes, 















A complete range of PERUTZ emul- 
sions available. At your dealer, or 
write for information, 











INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Never ask for a synchronizer— 
insist on the genuine 


MENDELSOHN 
SPEEDGUN 


Used by 9 out of 10 Photographers! 





The experiences of 9 years of 
precision SPEEDGUN man- 
ufacture are expressed in 
the 1938 UNIVERSAL, Fits 
every Camera... trips 
every shutter... never 
stalls . . . makes certain 
that every exposure means 
a picture. Special 3- 
foot extension for side 
lighting, may be used 
alone or in tandem with 
other bulbs for unusual 
effects. The 1938 UNI- 
VERSAL is as accurate 
as Arlington Time Sig- 
nals . . . and just as dependable. Don’t accept 
substitutes . . . insist on the Mendelsohn UNI- 
VERSAL SPEEDGUN. 

$25.00 other Models, $12.50 to $25.00 
At your dealer, or write for literature. Send a 3c 


stamp for handy pocket-slide scale of correct ex- 
posure flash—Dept. PP-44. 


Made in the U. 8. A. by 

















Taey-Vi MODEL 
FEDERA No. 120 


Takes All Sizes of 
Negatives +S to P| 
x3!/4, Inches with 

Fedar DF gates 


ENLARGER 






















CALIGRATED BASEL, 16x18” 
ee vie NGED 

YPE BORDE MAKER AND 
PAPER ONOLOER ATTACHED. 


Enlargement 2% to 7 times on 
baseboard; extremely fast ex- 
posure; extra sharp prints. 
q masks ae = popular size 
Booktype 


plates supply evenly 
distributed intensified 
light and avoid mag- 
nification of dust 
spots. Built in dia- 
phragm with red fil- 
ter. 125 watt projec- 
tor lamp included. 


At Your Dealer 


Fe ies Stamping & inginanee Corp. 
hy Lafayette ~‘a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Handy Camera Strap 


N ordinary leather dog leash, which 
can be purchased in any pet shop 
or mail order house, makes an excellent 
combination nand 
and neck strap for 
the small still or 
movie camera. The 
photograph shows 
one which I made. 
The screw head 
was removed from a 
hand strap which I 
already had, and at- 
tached to the hand loop of the leash. I 
next removed the snap hook and fastened 
the ring into the hand loop as shown. 
The finished gadget makes a handy de- 
vice for carrying or holding the camera, 
and a bit of inexpensive insurance 
against dropping it.—Alfred E. Sylvester, 
Independence, Ore. 


Dog leash strap. 





Vacation Movies 
(Continued from page 19) 











spots ashore, and the departure for home. 

Unless you’re a super-man, you'll find 
that several of your scenes were prob- 
ably taken without any definite contin- 
uity in mind. The shots do not exactly 
fit the swing of the reel, and yet the stuff 
is far too good to cut. In this case, a 
properly worded title provides a way of 
bridging the gap between two uncon- 
nected scenes. The style of titling, how- 
ever, should always be in keeping with 
the mood of the picture. If you desire a 
light, rollicking piece, the title wording 
should trot right along in an easy style. 

To do the thing up right, shoot an ex- 
tra 25 or 50 feet back home, showing the 
family looking over travel folders in the 
parlor. The youngsters go off to bed, 
and dad falls asleep in the chair, dream- 
ing about the trip. Fadeout here and 
fadein on the scene of the boat’s de- 
parture, passing through the entire trip 
even down to the departure for home. 

For this last scene, show a closeup of 
the ship’s whistle blowing. Cut quickly 
here and fadein on a near shot of dad 
in his chair, suddenly awakening (pre- 
sumably from the whistle blast). He 
looks sheepishly across the room at 
mother, then lights up his pipe, and the 
two resume their pondering over travel 
literature as the picture fades for the 
windup. 

There is nothing difficult about this 
editing stunt to give the ordinary travelog 
a novel touch. How different and more 
effective this is when compared with the 
unedited. reel having the vocal accom- 
paniment! 

If you are a movie-making fisherman 
or hunter, having tossed flies or popped 
buck shot over the lakes in your state, 
chances are that your travelog filming 
has been confined chiefly to movie shorts 
covering highlights of your trips afield. 
If you have accumulated enough of these 
shorts to make a 400-foot reel, you can 
edit a longer feature under a more 
general title, cutting in subtitles as each 
new type of angling is introduced. If de- 
sired, you can go back and tap your 





Just Out... 
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“Sandblast’ Seana by J. H. Re site. ‘oo. 


tumwa, Ia. Data: Series D Graflex; f.4.5; 
1/ 1000 seC.; : Super-Sensitive Panchromatic film. 


STOP ACTION “COLD” 
with a GRAFLEX 


There’s a real thrill in taking pictures with 
a Graflex. For these American-made, 
Prize-Winning Cameras make pictures 
every camera can’t get. For the finest shots 
you ever made, get a Graflex at your 


a Series D GRAFLEX 


The unretouched Series D photo 
shown above reveals one of the 
reasons why this camera makes 
prize-winning pictures. With 25 
focal plane shutter speeds afford- 
ing a wide range of ex- 
posure control, abilit 

use wide-angle, telephoto 
and speed lenses as fast 
as £.2.9, full vision 
focusing and revolving 
back which allows you 
to take either horizontal or vertical subjects with 
equal ease, the Series D Graflex has unusual ver- 
satility. Sizes: 3%x 4% and 4x 5. 


- The New 
4x5 CROWN VIEW — 


Here’s the camera thousands 
of hobbyists have been waiting 
or —a Graflex-made view 
camera, small in size, using 
economical 4 x 5 film in 
Graphic type holders! Look 
at these advanced features: 
19” bellows extension; 4” x 4” 
lensboard enabling owners of 
Graflex and Speed Graphic 
cameras to use their present 










lenses; rising, falling and laterally shifting front; 
horizontally swinging and tilting back. Two fin- 
ishes: Satin Chrome or Golden Brass Sandblast. 
The 4 x 5 Crown View Camera comes complete 
with Graphic holder and case. See it at your 
Dealer’s. 


FREE aoe for our free cata- 

log of Graflex and 
Speed Graphic American-made, 
Prize-Winning Cameras and Acces- 
sories. Paste coupon below—or write 
your request—on penny post_card if 
you wish. Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
ne a PP-15, Rochester, N. Y., 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

DEPT. PP-15, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and 
Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning Ca- 
meras and Accessories. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City i. re 


GRAFLEX 





PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 








fot tht 


Horry Haber 

& Harry Fink, photo- 

graphic experts fortwenty 

years, give the PHOTRIX, 

Photo electric exposure meter 

their unqualified recommenda- 

tion. WHY? Because of its higher 

sensitivity and simple quick timing of 

exposures, guaranteeing correctly ex- 

posed pictures under all light conditions 
in black-and-white or natural color. 








PHOTRIX FEATURES: 





EXCHANGE YOUR OLD EX- 


ad 
4 No matter what kind of an exposure meter you 
now own, we will accept it in exchange . . . so 
” you may use this new and modern PHOTRIX. 

~ 

Let this friendly and complete photographic 
ss store fulfill all of your camera and photo- 
graphic needs. Free demonstration of 
PHOTRIX... gladly... or write for 
descriptive ‘Werature and bulletin of 


4 Sf many other specialties. 


%, PHOTRIX EXPOSURE METER $15.00 





HABER & FINK INC, 
16 WARREN ST.,NEW YORK 








F:2 | 


35mm. 
WELTINI S-P-E-E-D CANDID 
e B.. ! Cosserted Lenses - © Trigger Re- 
ompur apid @ Uses 35mm 
Film, 36 — bot Load vi @ Streamlined. 
™ A REAL BUY! 

You never saw such value 
| —so many fine features. In- 
vestigate this camera sen- 
sation before you oo a 

WRITE FOR PRIC 
FREE CATALOG 538B 

Lists hundreds of values 

fine cameras, lenses, acces- 
sories & dark room supplies. 
Every amateur should have 
a copy, ask for Catalog 738B. 
BURKE & JAMES, ‘nc. 

223 W. MADISON ST. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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early footage for subject matter for the 
new reel. 

For instance, not so long ago I tossed 
together a reel titled, Camera Angling in 
Minnesota, which covers a number of 
shorts on brook trout, landlocked salm- 
on, small mouth bass, and winter fish- 
ing. Following the main title, the credit 
line reads, “Backlashes and Photography 
by—”, which is finally wiped off by the 
introduction: 


MINNESOTA—Here indeed is 
the Promised Land of Angling, 
where 10,000 lakes turn honest 
fishermen into reputable liars. 


Each subtitle follows through in this 
same light vein. Incidentally, the brook 


| trout sequence was shot some eight years 


POSURE METER FOR A PHOTRIX | 





ago, the small mouth bass only last sum- 
mer. Yet the effect is refreshing and dif- 
ferent, and the audience response quite 
generous. 

Editing straight travel pictures is one 
kind of worry, but dabbling with dialog 
is something else again. Modern-day 
talkies have antiquated the spoken title 
to the point where the art of cutting in 
quotes is almost forgotten. But audi- 
ences are just as sensitive as ever at this 
business of lip reading on the screen. 

Your next outing film, for instance, 
may open with a closeup of a finger dial- 
ing a telephone number, followed by a 
near shot of the other party across the 
city answering the call. Naturally, it is 
not necessary to cut in a Hello title, for 
everyone knows that some sort of greet- 
ing will be tendered when the receiver 
is lifted. Film editors, after all, should 
never be too obvious, but should leave a 
bit to the imagination of the audience. 

The caller responds with a line of chat- 
ter running something like this: “Say, 
Joe, the rainbows are hitting like all get 
out up on the Susie-Q. Too bad you 
swore off fishing, isn’t it?” 

The average amateur would probably 
let the talker spiel out the whole dialog 
before running in the spoken title. This, 
of course, is all wrong. To be effective 
as well as convincing, the title must be 
inserted in exactly the right spot, not too 
early nor too late. 

Your subject clings to the receiver, and 
as the camera motor starts purring, he 
speaks into the mouthpiece rather slowly, 
at the same time portraying suitable 
facial expressions, “Say, Joe — —”. Cut 
at this point. Stop your camera. Take a 
slightly different position, then resume 
filming while your subject winds up, grin- 
ning, with these final words, “— — isn’t 
it?” 

If the same camera position is main- 
tained, hold the hand before the lens for 
a second while you expose a few dark 
frames. This will aid you in finding the 
proper place for inserting the dialog, and 
the dark frames may be cut out when 
the title is spliced. It is quite possible 
for the speaker to run thrcugh all of his 
lines while the camera records, but this 
calls for even closer editing and wasted 
film, since much of the lip moving se- 
quence must be discarded anyway. 

When preparing dialog, keep the 
speeches short and effective: Two brief 
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MAKES 18 PRINTS AT ONCE 





(PATENTS, PENDING) 


ECONOMICAL—LIGHTNING FAST 


The original MINI-STRIP 35mm. contact printer. 
Makes 18 contact prints or positive transparencies in 
one strip in seconds for as low as 2 cents a strip. 
AUTOMATIC LIGHT CONTROL P tors 


included. 
Beautifully finished. 28x7x10”—shipping weight 12 Ibs. 


BUY DIRECT—ONLY...$14.75 
POSTPAID if cash with order 
Strip Developing Tanks $1.50 each, 


SEELING PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


5208 Wilshire Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 











FOR BETTER PICTURES 


Get your photo supply dealer to show you 


STANRITE TRIPODS we 
$750 PANRITE TILTING TOPS \ *10°° 


made by 
TESTRITE INSTRUMENT CO. 
S7E.llthSt. N.Y. City 


Write for descriptive circular 


STANRITE TRIPODS 
Mode! C—Walaut finish with Model B—Walaut 
cadmium plated parte; 3 finished with pol- 
sections; opens to 59”. ished chromium 
reversible legs; 
opens to 
Many other models 











Model E—Seme as “C” 
cept in 2 sections; 52” om 
$6.75. 

















Model B~ideal for 16 
mm; heavy cameras 
up to Sx7 portrait. 








Model C-recom- 
Sod light comeres. 
PANRITE 
Universal Tilting Tops 
fits any tripod and every make of camera; 
insures sturdy, rigid support at any angle 














CONTACT 
PRINTER 


JACKSON 


Simple, complete, com- 
pact. All metal. All 
negatives up to 4x5, also 
35 mm for strip printing. 
Built-in ‘‘safe light.’ 
Side window with red fil- 
ter furnishes working il- 


lumination. Green indi- 
cator flashes on during 
printing period. Many 


other quality features. 
Price only $6.00 ($3.50 
West of Rockies). Order 
direct if not at your 
dealer's. 


JACKSON INSTRUMENT CO. 
132 Wayne Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

















TRU PHOTO 
PRINT DRYER 


The most modern idea in 
pm dryers on the mar- 
et, with a simple CON- 
TROLLED HEAT DE- 
ICE operates on 110 
volt AC-DC current. The 
controlled device gives 
you 75 watt low heat and 
150 watt high heat; beau- 
tifully made. You have never seen any- 95 
thing like this and the price is wae. 
way down; the 8x10 surface only $6.9 — 
10x16 surface $12.95; 16x20 surface S19. 95; 20x25 
surface $29.95; slightiy higher for 220 volt. See it 
at your Photo Supply dealer or write for descriptive 
circular to 


TRUPHOTO PRODUCTS, 49 Vesey St.,N.Y.City 


USE BOTH HANDS 
DO ANEVEN JOB! 


Sponge your roll or cut 
films both sides at once— 
faster, better, with 


COOK'S 
FILM GRIPPER 


Spring-steel jaw srips 9 Im - 

lidly, even safel Has cha 
to nf it up. 74" jaw. Sent 
for 50c; re 



























Handies 
Films 
Up to 
@x10 


prepaid, if not 


THE H. C. cook co. 
35 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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FAMOUS MASTERS, 








The beauty of Beethoven 
appreciated and treasur- 
ed thru the ages has 
been recorded with fault- 
less technique You can 
keep your’ cherished 
memories a mana 
recorded too 


IN MOVIE a 


the film of exceptional “nas with superior 
speed ratings and proven results. will 
record your memories forever 

achine vrocessed 
—no hand touches 
the film. Unmatch- 
ed value. Prices 
include processing. 


Pan Ortho 
00 ft 16mm 
$3.75 $2.50 
50 ft 16mm 

$2. $1 


25 ft Dou 8mm 
for Keystone 


Ortho 


Daylight D: wilt nT veeten 
ay high a 4 ‘unfrs' 
8 34" 16 


BUCHHEISTER FILMS, (INC. 


ok Oe ee eee ee See, JERSEY 











New or Used 


CAMERAS 


enlargers, lenses and all photo- 
graphic equipment, in value 
from $30 to $300 may be se- 
cured from MEDO 


ON TIMES 
PAYMENTS 


We invite inquiries. 


MEDO 


NEW YORK’S LEADING CAMERA STORE 


15 West 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








8mm BULK FILM 16mm 


NON HALATION 


WESTON 


HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 
9320 California Av Raith Cate. Cats 
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quotes of a sentence or two are far bet- 
ter than a long piece of dialog running 
50 or 60 words. People naturally talk 
in short “takes,” not lengthy, breath- 
consuming dissertations. 

Editing Kodachrome scenes requires al- 
most the same technique as editing black- 
and-white stuff, with one or two excep- 
tions. A scenic in full color will hold 
audience attention much longer than the 
same scene in monochrome. Hence your 
color sequences may run a bit longer 
than usual, since the reds, blues and 
greens, properly exposed, are excellent 
attention-getters. Such shots, however, 
must not be too long, otherwise they will 
detract from the rest of the picture. 

At the other extreme are those who do 
their color filming snapshot fashion, de- 
voting about a foot of film to each scene. 
Scarcely is an audience able to compre- 
hend one view before another flashes on 
the screen, followed by another and an- 
other in rapid succession. Consequently, 
witnessing such a film not only causes 
undue eye strain but also jeopardizes the 
reputation of the cameraman himself. 

The blame for such shooting lies usu- 
ally with the shooter, not the film editor, 
for amateur film cutter-uppers rarely if 
ever reach the point where they wield 
a scissors so freely. On the other hand, 
the tendency of most beginners is to leave 
all scenes in their reels—even those 
washed out or darkened by underexpo- 
sure—eliminating only an occasional light 
flare or two. 

It takes months and often years to con- 
vince an amateur movie maker that im- 
properly exposed scenes add nothing to 
his film and should be cut out and thrown 
away, along with the rapid panoramas, 
the out-of-focus shots and the jittery 
stuff. It requires plenty of determina- 
tion and a lot of good old-fashioned 
“guts” to look at a personal film imper- 
sonally and cut it to suit the high stand- 
ards you have set. 

Even at that, it is foolhardy for any- 
one to say that certain scenes should be 
four feet, five feet, or maybe ten feet in 
length. The manner in which a scene 
fits the picture, perhaps the tempo of the 
reel itself, should control its duration on 
the screen. If you are shooting a Spring 
piece on trees, clouds, and sky, you may 
want to bring out the idea that nature 
is never in a hurry by prolonging your 
prettiest scenes. On the other hand, if 
you were shooting a Russian film, you 
would probably resort now and then to 
montage, which is the cockeyed fashion 
of shooting one scene after another on 
the screen with machine-gun rapidity to 
depict some special emotional feeling or 
show excitement. In other words, you 
can influence your audience’s emotions 
by the way you cut your films, so edit- 
ing, after all, does play an important bit 
in picture-taking. 

It is a waste of time and effort even to 
attempt to film a scenario in its regular 
order just to avoid making a splice. 
While such a film could be produced, the 
advantages to be gained are little.. Usu- 
ally, individual frames at the start of 
scenes must be eliminated and some shots 
must be keyed to fit the story tempo. 
This does not mean, however, that care 
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Friends Ask For 
“Repeats” 
When You Use A 


Glass - Beaded 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. SCREEN 


Enhance your reputation as a picture-taker! 
Show your movies or stills at their brightest and 
best on a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen! The 
pigments used in treating the fabric of this 
screen are specially selected for their light 
reflective quality. Because these pigments are 
free from oils, the screen stays pliable indefi- 
nitely and remains white longer than any other 
white surface. The tiny glass beads are applied 
by Da-Lite’s advanced process that assures 
great brilliance, without sparkling or glare. The 
beads are guaranteed shatter-proof. Mountings 
include table models, hanging screens and the 
popular, quickly set-up Challenger with tripod 
attached. Write for literature and name of the 
Da-Lite distributor nearest you. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 9PP, 2723 N.CrawfordAve., Chicago, lil. 
















NEWSPAPER 
| CAMERA MEN 
ACCLAIM 
“ABBEY” 
FLASHGUN’ 


a TA- 
me or —* emda to fit all sizes of flash bulbs at no 


yo photographers and photo experts wanted 
a i nchronizer which would be equal to the 

camera: were using... bey’s response is the 
Fiash mong those who have changed their syn- 
chron ners for the new Abbey Flashgun are photog- 
raphers in the following: 


N. Y. Time: Associated Press 

oi" a Daily” News N. Ss ae 2 Telegram 

International News Wide World 
Newspictures Sricese Denis 


News Week News 

Ford Motor Co. National ash Register Co. 
and many others. 

See this now. ABBEY FLASHGUN at our Contes 
oR compose t& ay A construction a 
features with ou a . Pictures and literature 


A romingers "ihe ABBEY contest is still in prog- 
get your entry blank at your dealer or 


ABBEY CORPORATION 
309 East 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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and KIN-O-LUX 


16MM Reversal Film 


September is the ideal month for fo all-round 
movie-maker. Sports, Hunting and the woods pro- 
vide hundreds of suitable subjects which Kin-O- 
Lux Nos. 1 and 2 capture with fine fidelity. No. 
3, the ultimate word in film perfection, is a super- 
sensitive, anti-halo, panchromatic film suited to the 
indoor as well as the outdoor requirements of 
movie makers who invariably discriminate in favor 
of the best. 


LAV- 
GREEN RED ENDER 
Box No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
De SieaGioveraes $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
ee 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing and 
Return Postage. 
SPEEDS: SCHEINER WESTON 
ay Mazda Day Mazda 
DUG Bienes A oe epee. 
Ms aseih 6 _— ~ —-esenee Ge ./ ddltee 
ee ae 26° 24° 50 40 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 


attach to the lenses of any still or movie camera 

easily and efficiently by means of the Polarator and 
te objectionable glare and disturbing reflec- 

tions from your pictures. Prices on Request. 


Booklet PP-8 on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


160 West 30m, Siseut mow York 





CAE 
PEVN'S 


POPULAR AVIATION has 
something for you! For proof, 
be sure to read 


SHOOT ‘EM YOURSELF 


by Roy L. Pepperhurg. This 
article is proof that you don’t 
have to be a magician to get 
good aerial shots with inex- 
ensive cameras. Then, if you 
a professional photography, 
read 


EARLY BIRD 


by Virgil E. LaMarre. It’s the 

story of a successful photo-ex- 

ot by the Detroit News. 
ead it in the 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
POPULAR 
LNXVTUANTMOUN 


NOW ON SALE 
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should not be exercised while filming to 
minimize the work of the film editor. 
Careful shooting should always be up- 
permost in the minds of camera-toters. 
While every amateur-made film needs 
some editing, it does not hold true that 
such films also need titles. As a matter 
of fact, experimental, title-less pictures 
are being produced regularly by ad- 
vanced cine fans throughout the country. 
By this unique method, fingers, hands, 
faces and body movements, shown almost 
entirely in closeups, transfer the story 
thread to the audience by means of ac- 


tion. On the stage, this is known as 
pantomime. To the amateur, it’s close- 
upping. 


A short time ago I witnessed the 
screening of a 400-foot color film, shot 
complete in one day, covering a western 
fishing trip by trailer. The entire ac- 
tion, from the morning arrival at the 
lake to the closing shots of the fish sup- 
per being cooked inside the trailer, was 
carried along without the use of a single 
title. 

To accomplish such a result is even 
more difficult than title writing, for this 
requires plenty of forethought and plan- 
ning at the time the picture is being 
made, to say nothing of the crafty, nim- 
ble-scissored editorship at the time the 
film is being cut.— 





Outdoor Portraits 


(Continued from page 25) 











filter and exposed longer than my Weston 
meter reading because I like portrait films 
to be rather on the overexposed side pro- 
vided the light is balanced correctly. The 
heavy negatives are simpler to retouch 
and are not easily spoiled by fingerprints 
or other blemishes. 

If you balance the light properly you 
will find that you get good printing qual- 
ity with a very wide variety of exposures. 
If you do not have enough reflected or 
fundamental light, you will have to 
shorten your development so the high- 
lights do not get away from the shadows. 
You can use quite contrasty lightings if 
you develop short, but you will not get 
the best quality prints. 

The picture of the girl sitting on the 
lawn was made with a synchronized flash. 
I have a Mendelsohn Speedgun. Instead 
of putting the flash bulb in the regular 
socket, I inserted a plug-in extension, 
then ran the electric cord to a separate 
reflector which was on the stand about 
6 feet high and 10 feet from the subject. 
I set the shutter at f 5.6 and 1/100 sec., 
using a Panchro Press film in my 34 x 4% 
Graphic. I personally do not like this 
third method of outdoor portraiture be- 
cause it is difficult to tell without experi- 
menting when you have a correct light 
balance. My example shown here is over- 
lighted by the flash, giving the picture a 
rather artificial look. I am not saying 
that good results cannot be obtained with 
this method, but it is more mechanical 


/ and notes should be kept on distances, 


diaphragm openings, an other necessary 
data. By the trial and error method good 
pictures can eventually be obtained.— 
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PLAN 
PRIMAR 


The ideal instrument for 
ng, rtraiture 


is pone It may 
be with film- 
packs, Plates and cut 
film that can be fo- 

cused to needle-sharp 
definition on the 
pos glass back. 

o 

conceivable optical and h . anement a na is 
beautifully est, in Seen morocco leather. » *~ 





ture Size: Sess % ine 

With saver rioplan tas °s, 10.5 em., Single 

with ‘Zeiss Tessar’ i/4.5, "16 “em.," Doubie’ Bx-* °° 

With Meyer’ Triopian “é/3.8, "i6 ‘em’, ‘Bouvie 54" 
BR ar a rk 6 EE A ernie semen 44.50 


Ask Your Dealer - - Literature on R 
MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 


FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 
you 50% ae 


00 FOR YOUR oe 


‘BO 2 crocs! 
| TUBE WE? 
MIDWEST 


This 1939 radio 
headliner is tod 































s penesites console — 

10,000 mile raz _ 
world - wide receptio: 
zlorious new tone—Dial- A-Matic 
Tuning — Easy Payments — Money 
Back Guarantee. Paste coupon 
on lc postcard—or write for new 
COMPLETE FREE 1939 Catalog. 

MIDWEST RADIO Sonrengrien 

Dept. 245-88 Cincinnati, 0. 





| FE ome Your Own ay 
| CompPLete 
DEVELOPING OUTFIT 


tel 
print with « FOTOKIE and beats 


times the money. Pays tort Heel =~ 
cludes: printing frame, de- 
| veloping rs, 
© a, 3 trays, glass te, stirring 
] dark room light filters, simple in- 
struction sheets. SEND NO MONEY. 
ie pane S $1 plus postage. Money 


FOTOKIT co., a “cf 


CLOSE-U with a PS $4 


FULL RANGE FOCUSING ATTACHMENT 
for NVER— KEYSTONE —Cino 8 


cash, money order or 
R. C. BURT LAB., 1212 4 Green “St, Pasadena 
State make of camera. Money Back guarantee 
FREE: Scenario for Home Movie, on request 














Make E-U 














MAKE MON > 4 





FABN money eee on home or in studio co! 
n oil. Learn “* 


coloring 

Photos and minia’ ‘Koehne Method’ 

in few weeks. Work ert = this method is beautiful and 

} on No previous supemente necked, om make 
time easy wa: or free 

booklet, “Make Honey at Home” and 4 ts. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 2266, Chicago, Ilinois 


TURN YOUR PICTURES INTO 
$$ $$ 


Learn at home Coloring Photographs, Painting 

Miniatures, Transparencies, Novelties, etc. Earn 

while learning. Everything furnished. Low tuition fee. 
Free list on marketing 


AVENIR LE HEART, INC. 
5229 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 











16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 


A handling charge of 25¢ brings 
Three artistic END TITLES. Specify whether 8mm 
or J6mm -when ordering. 
- Sample copy HOME MOVIE MAGAZINE. 
as — 1 pass ae FREE. 
be ists of 8 or 16mm. Cartoons, Travel 
Tce STRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 


fon = 


ogues, 
etc. 











5976 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept.P9, Hollywood, Calif. 
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FS CAMELS 


UNCONDITIONAL & 
GUARANTEE 


Another outstanding feature offered by 
Penn Camera Exchange is an uncondi- 
tional guarantee with every purchase. 
It’s your assurance of utmost satisfaction 
or the full purchase price refunded on 
our 10-day Money-back Guarantee. Deal 
with confidence at Penn. 


TYPICAL PENN VALUES: 


Robot VF 2:8 Tease. sno vives s cviccsvcccte $ 94.50 
Leica Model G F 2 Sumnar, E. rat, 124.50 
Contax Model 3 F 2 Sonnar, ER Case 169.50 
Contax Model 1 Slow Speed Tessar 2.8, 





DME cnc bnatwaien taba ne ene +52 + 84.50 
Exakta Model B Tessar 2.8..........- 82.50 
Benkta Ir. FiOS Bess 6c cksiceccvses 38.50 
Rolleicord 1A F 4.5 Lems............- 34.95 
Rolleicord II F 3.5 Lens.......-...... 48.75 
Ihagee 6x9 Double ext. plate and film 


Pack camera F 4.5 Lens............ 32.50 
Zeiss Maximar A Tonear 4.5 Kalart cou- 

pled Range Pilar, «is <cicsccccccses'e 59.50 
Korrelle Reflex 6x6 F 3.5 Lens........ 44.50 
Voigtlander Superb F 3.5 Lens....... 47.50 


(Above Items Are Like New—Guaranteed) 
Liberal Trade-in Allowance 
on your old camera 


WRITE TO DEPT. P-108, 
FREE BIG MONEY-SAVING CATALOG! 
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NEW BOOKS 











PicTURE MAKING WITH PAPER NEGATIVES 
by Nowell Ward. Published by American 
Photographic Publishing Co. Cloth bound, 
7x10, 88 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 

An up-to-date discussion of paper 
negative making. The process is clearly 
outlined step by step from the prelim- 
inaries and equipment to the finished pic- 
ture. The author has not only described 
in detail the methods he uses and prefers 
but has also outlined several other meth- 
ods of working. 


HELPs FOR BEGINNERS by Arthur Ham- 
mond. No. 13 Practical Photography 
Series, American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co. Paper covers, 72 pages, 50 cents. 

A new volume written to replace No. 2 
in the series (“Beginners’ Troubles”). 


How AND WHERE TO SELL YouR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS by Victor Chamberlain. Published 
by The Fountain Press, London. Cloth 
bound, illustrated, 434x744, price 3s. 6d 
(about 86c). This book contains, beside 
information on marketing pictures, a di- 
rectory of British periodicals, trade jour- 
nals, and photographic agencies. 





HEAD 


$850 


TRIPOD 







q Wt. 2'/, Ibs. 
PAT OFF € Closed 21" 
Extended 51" 


THE THALHAMMER CO. 


a sew 121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 


Dealer's 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
and PORTRAIT 


Courses..... 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Stu- 
dents use school’s 
exceptional equip- 
ment. No corre- 
spondence courses. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


80. MICHIGAN _BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Race Track Camera 
(Continued from page 11) 











Now if this slit operates in a vertical 
plane, moving downward, let us say, it 
will make the exposure of the outside of 
the track (the upper part of the picture), 
slightly before it makes the exposure for 
the inside of the track next to the rail. 
Thus if two horses are racing parallel to 
each other and are exactly even with re- 
spect to the finish line, the horse farthest 
from the rail will be photographed first 
and the position of the inside horse will 
be recorded a fraction of an instant later, 
during which time he will have advanced 
a little. Thus with this shutter action 
the inside horse is favored. Similarly, 
if the shutter travels upward instead of 
downward, the outside horse is favored. 

The extent to which one of two horses 
may be favored through the use of a ver- 
tically-moving shutter is not great but 
nevertheless might be serious. Dr. Gard- 
ner’s computations show that if the expo- 
sure is 1/1000 sec. and if the horses are 
crowded close together at the rail, the 
resulting error will give the favored horse 
an apparent advantage of about two 
inches. Even if the exposure time is 
doubled and the horses happen (as is 
rarely the case) to be running as much 
as 10 feet apart, the error will be only 
eight inches. Small as these errors are, 
however, they are enough to rule out the 
use of the vertically-moving shutter and 
demand the use of one which moves hori- 
zontally so that all parts of the finish line 
may be photographed simultaneously. At 
the New York state tracks investigated 
by Dr. Gardner, the horizontally-moving 
shutter was in general use, and the cus- 
tomers had no cause for complaint on that 
score. 

(Please turn to the next page.) 
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The F-R 
35MM Roll Film 


Developing 
Tank 


Made in America e of gen- 
uine Bakelite especially con- 
structed for photographic 
use @ Will not stain, corrode 
nor in any way affect or be 
affected by chemicals used 
in processing e Easily and 
quickly loaded e Ingenious 
stop lock prevents film from 
slipping from the reel e 
Takes a full 36 exposure roll 
of 35 MM. 


The perfect 35 MM Roli 
Film Developing Tank for 
only 


$395 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO, Ac 


CHICAGC 





NEW YORK 








CAMERA FANS—SAVE FILM! 


Get Perfect Pictures Always 


“QUICK-SET” 
EXPOSURE 
METER 


SIMPLE AS A—B—C 


A. Set outer slide to correct Scheiner number 
showing film Speed. 
B. Set inner slide to match light conditions. 


C. Read shutter speed and diaphragm open- 
ing to suit subject. 


SEND $1 S'hturaaescee gar 


metal—will last a lifetime, 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 
1246 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
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At last 
_A SIMPLE 


DAYLIGHT 
CALCULATOR 
bor 
MOVIES and STILLS 


Draucker announces new 
daylight calculator. It's a- 
mazingly accurate andworks 
on the same proven prin- 
cipie as Draucker Photo 
Flood and Photo Flash calculator. You'll 
like to usu it. It fits your pocket—and your 
pocketbook. 12-page booklet crammed full 
of useful hints free with every calculator. If 
your dealer doesn’t carry it, send direct to 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 
eee eaiate, —— S. A. 





Get YOURSELF ‘tas 
The Picture with an 


AUTOKNIP 
SELF-TIMER 


Attaches to the cable re- 
lease of any camera and 
releases shutter auto- 
matically within 15 to 20 
seconds. Though tiny in 
size, it is of clock-work 
precision. A red signal 
disc indicates when re- 
release takes place. 














Model 1 for standard Cameras — In- 


stantaneous, Exposures .......... $1.50 
Model 2 for instantaneous and time ex- 
posures up to 10 seconds......... $2.75 


Special Leica Model, attaches to cam- 
era body—for instantaneous expo- 
SY -Nccecdeedscats ep eis osc Oe $3.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with full information, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 


PHOTO 


; 
ENLARGER 


m4 me nog aed 










NEW YORK 








work. 6 Koen Re rally. yg ®- o cores 
id has a Contact Printer and Reto 
Table. Interesting ci circular free. Only $: +3. x 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York . 

























PHOTO 
D FF 3RUSH 
A Camel Hair Brush in a Rid dust 
dust- and rust-proof from 
spiral case. ‘Lift your cam- 


era, lenses, 
negatives and 
darkroom equipment. 


Yo pa $400 


the cap, twist 
the base and 
brush is ready 
for instant use. 


Fostpaid 
DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO., on ©. 46 St., N. Y. C. 
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But hold on. All this applies to horses 
closely contesting for first place at the 
finish line. Dr. Gardner points out other 
possibilities of error, apparently not the 
subject of complaint by track followers, 
when he considered the use of a single 
camera in deciding the relative positions 
of horses in second and third place as 
well as first. Let us imagine that the 
horse in first place is clearly the winner 
but that the two following horses race 
neck and neck. On a print made by a 
camera actuated by the leading horse— 
that is, by its interruption of the beam of 
light falling on a photo-electric cell—the 
first horse will be shown at the finish line 
and the two others will be some distance 
back. 

Even though dai two horses are ac- 
tually an equal distance from the line, 
perspective will make it appear that the 
inside horse, the one nearest the rail, is 
ahead of one on the outer part of the 
track. This error, as will be explained 
later, can be allowed for easily in the in- 
terpretation of the picture. 

Shutter action may introduce another 
error in deciding the winners of second 
and third places. If the slit (we are con- 
sidering a camera with a horizontally- 
moving shutter now) travels from left to 
right, as is usual in these cameras, it will 
photograph all parts of the finish line 
simultaneously, of course, but a few feet 
back of the line, it will photograph first 
the area nearest the rail. A horse run- 
ning on the outside, therefore, will have 
an instant more time than a horse near 
the rail before his image is recorded and 
thus will be slightly favored. Dr. Gard- 
ner’s figures show this error as a negligi- 
ble one usually appearing as less than one 
inch. 

A third and important possibility is that 
the relative positions of the two horses 
may change before they reach the finish 
line. For all these reasons, but particu- 
larly for the latter, Dr. Gardner recom- 
mends the use of a second camera, actu- 
ated by the passing of the second horse, 
so that, if needed, a picture may be avail- 
able showing the second and third horses 
at the finish line. Of course, if the sec- 
ond and third horses are less than a 
length behind the winning horse, a sec- 
ond interruption to the beam of light will 
not occur, the second camera will not 
function, and the picture made by the 
first camera will be the only record. 

Motion-picture cameras are helpful in 
avoiding errors due to shutter action, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gardner. For one thing, 
the motion picture operates speedily, us- 
ing for each picture a fraction of the time 
needed by the “still” camera, and thus re- 
duces errors greatly. The shutter of a 
motion-picture camera acts in a manner 

intermediate between that of the be- 
tween-the-lens shutter and the focal 
plane shutter. The opening in the rotat- 
ing disk is so large that the entire frame 
is simultaneously exposed during a part 
of the exposure, although the exposure 
begins at one edge of the frame and ends 
at the opposite edge. 

The relative position of the camera and 
finish line, while important, is easily and 
automatically checked on every photo- 
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feet above the track and is supported at 
the end over the rail by an upright, care- 
fully guyed, so that it is accurately ver- 
tical. The horses are placed in the order 
in which their noses come under the fin- 
ish line. The camera ‘is mounted high 
above the track over a prolongation of 
the finish line. This line, therefore, ap- 
pears as a vertical line in the picture and 
its image must be exactly superimposed 
upon that of the upright. Each photo- 
graph of a race thus indicates whether 
or not the camera was correctly placed. 

Perspective may cause an error in 
judging the position of horses in second 
and third place but this error is easily 
avoided in the interpretation of the print. 
It is caused by the fact that lines parallel 
to the finish line when photographed 
from a correctly placed camera do not 
appear parallel but appear to converge. 
Thus if two horses, exactly 5 feet from 
the finish line, are photographed, the 
image of the horse furthest from the cam- 
era will appear nearer the finish line. If 
one horse is as much as 10 feet nearer 
the rail than the other (a rather rare oc- 
currence) the inside horse may seem to 
lead by a foot. 

This error may be avoided by supply- 
ing the judges with transparent celluloid 
prints which may be superimposed on 
the photographs when necessary. The 
first step in making these celluloids is to 
photograph parallel strings stretched a 
foot apart, at the average height of a 
horse’s nose, on the approach side of the 
finish line. The resulting negative can be 
enlarged to the same size as the print of 
the race usually furnished the judges. 
The pattern of lines, including the finish 
line, can then be reproduced on a piece 
of transparent celluloid and made avail- 
able to the judges. 

Perspective, of course, causes no error 
in judging the position of horses at or 
very near the finish line and is a difficulty 
only if no second camera photograph is 
available to show the second and third 
horses at the finish line. If a movie cam- 
era has been used, a frame may be se- 
lected for enlargement which shows the 
winning horse beyond the finish line and 
the second and third just reaching it. 

Dr. Gardner advances an interesting 
theory to explain the popular belief that 
the camera favors the outside horse. In 
the stands, the spectators are grouped in 
two sections, one in advance of and one 
beyond the finish line. Those on the ap- 
proach side are not in a position to judge 
a close race since they cannot see the 
horses’ noses, and those beyond see the 
finish at an angle in which the inside 
horse is favored. If the race is nearly 
even, with the outside horse in the lead, 
the spectators erroneously place the in- 
side horse ahead, and the camera is cred- 
ited with having favored the outside 
horse. If the inside horse is only slightly 
ahead, the spectators place him further 
ahead and the camera loses credit for giv- 
ing a close decision to the horse next the 
rail. 

Race fans are sometimes dissatisfied 
with the decision and their complaints 
find their way into the press, but Dr. 
Gardner asserts that the camera, cor- 
rectly installed, is right —™ 
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Making Your Own "Plates" 


RE you an amateur with but a roll 
film camera to your name? If you 

are, did you ever wish to be able to take 
one picture and develop it as quickly as 
possible, to see how it “took”? If you did, 


here’s an idea. 


Take a roll of film into your darkroom. 
Get a laundry cardboard and a roll of 
1%” adhesive tape. From the cardboard 
cut oblongs 144” larger in length and width 
than the film plane opening of your 
camera. Across the width, at each end 
of these cardboards, fasten tape so that 
half of its width overlaps. 
serve as film holders. Lay them in a 
stack, cross-fashion, to one side. 

Screw a small hook into something sta- 
tionary and on it hang a wire triangularly 
shaped, with the lower corners of the 
triangle bent inwardly toward each other. 
This is your pliable, very efficient film 
roll holder. Hook on roll of film. Then 
with scissors and cardboards handy, un- 
roll film spool until film shows. Detach 
end of film and hold with one hand. With 
the other, lay a cardboard, minus adhe- 
sive tape, on the film, hold both film and 
cardboard between thumb and fore- 
finger, and cut off film to just the size of 
your cardboard. Hold one end of this 
piece of film to one end of a cardboard 
with adhesive fastened to it. Emulsion 
side of film must face upward. While 
holding film down with thumbs, fold 
adhesive upward and onto face of film 
with forefingers, thus attaching film. At- 
taching other end is simple. 
hard? After one or two, it’s easy as pie. 

Now, all you do with your improvised 
plate is to place it squarely over film 
plane opening and close camera. You are 
ready to leave your darkroom, take your 
picture and dash right back to develop 
it! Film must, of course, be removed 
from the cardboard before developing. — 
J. S. McBarron, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Become 
an expert 
Photographer 


for pleasure or career 


Would you like to be an expert 
in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion 
Picture Photography? We of- 
fer you a thorough, practical 
training in these and other 
branches of photography. Learn 
for pleasure. Or prepare for a 
fascinating career making pho- 
tos for newspapers, magazines, 
advertisers and hundreds of 
other uses. Wonderful money- 
making opportunities! 


These will 


Personal Attendance and 
Home Study Courses 


Learn at home, or in our mod- 
ern completely equipped studios. 
Individual, personalized instruc- 
tion by noted experts. 


Send for 
< Free Booklet 


that tells about to- 
day’s opportunities in 
photography, and de- 
scribes the famous 
N.Y.I. method of 
training. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 99) New York 
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The M.C.M. Photometer 
tells you exactly how long 
to expose every enlarge- 
ment and what paper con- 
trast is best suited to each 
negative. With negatives 
needing local control it 
also tells you when to start 
holding back the shadows 
to bring out the high light 
detail. — 











The M.C.M. PHOTOMETER 


AT LAST—A NEW ENLARGING EXPOSURE 
METER THAT REALLY WORKS 


Designed by Percy Harris, Editor of the Well Known Miniature Camera 
Magazine of London, England, and described in recent issues of this 
outstanding English photographic monthly. 

The M.C.M. Photometer has received lavish and enthusiastic praise 
by both amateur and professional. 

It will enable you to turn out salon class enlargements consistently, 
absolutely eliminating guesswork. 

Tells you what grade of paper to use and exactly how long to expose it 
and does this instantly with no tedious calculations or tables. Can be 
used with any enlarger, for any size enlargement on any type of paper! 


READS DIRECTLY IN SECONDS OF EXPOSURE! 


Mr. Harris has made use of the sensitive laboratory ‘‘grease spot’’ 
photometer principle and applied it in a simple, foolproof manner to a 
practical enlargement exposure meter. 


THE M.C.M. PHOTOMETER DOES NOT DEPEND 
UPON COLOR MATCHING! 


By special arrangement with Mr. Harris and the Miniature Camera 


Magazine, the Haynes Products Co. is now presenting this invaluable 
accessory for the first time in the United States. 

This is real news for every dark room addict because it means that 
even the novice can now turn out, every time, a snappy, full scale print 
of perfect quality, while the advanced worker will, in addition, have a 
standard reference point to work from for special effects, high 

key prints, ctc. The M.C.M. Photometer operates directly from 110 
to 120 volts A.C. or D.C. It is fully guaranteed and comes complete 
with instructions ready to use. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, we will ship $ 85 
direct on receipt of 
HAYNES PRODUCTS CO. 


136 Liberty Street, Dept. P-938, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors to Dealers only 
RAYGRAM, New York CRAIG, Les Angeles HORNSTEIN, Chicago 
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If you want to see your print 
before you make it — 


yuTER Set 





get the new 





This handy little 
set will give you 
a better idea of 
what the tonal 
relationships will be in your fin- 
ished print—thereby assuring 
more satisfactory pictures. Two 
visual monochrome filters are 
bound like the pages of a book in 
the flat leather case. The green 
filter is for pan films; the blue for 
orthochromatic. Simply hold the 
filter up to your eye and you see 
the scene with the colors trans- 
lated to the equivalent of black- 
and-white. For outdoor or indoor 
shots, movies or stills. 








HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


PRECISION aaaan 
Improved FILTER SETS < 
Mede of OPTICAL GLASS P 


The Precision com- 
pact filter holder is 
used exclusively as 
this has proven the 
most practical filter 
holder. 


The Improved Filter 
Set besides Holder 
includes 2x and 5x 
yellow, 3x green, 
red and blue Filters 
all in soft leather 
pouch as illustrated. 











4 Sizes * 
No. 0 for lenses 25 MM (I” ) Diameter $4.50 > 
No. | for lenses 31 mm (1'4") diameter $5.50 2 
No. 2 for lenses 39 mm (1'/2") diameter $7.50 
No. 3 for lenses 51 mm (2” ) diameter $9.00 3 


G. GENNERT 8 


New York Los Angeles 
20 to 26 W. 22nd Street 1153 Wall Street > 


“THE MYSTERY OF FILTERS” 
IS SOLVED 


Send 25c¢ for a copy of this latest debunker 
on filters—complete with Filter Effect Charts, 
etc. 




















WRITTEN BY 
HARRISON & HARRISON 


Optical: Engineers 


Makers of the Harrison Color Meter, Fog Ef- 
fect Filters and Diffusion Disks. Plain Filters, 
= sure Balanced Filters, Graduated Filters 

Filter Shade in New Snap-On Mounts. 


“a5 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. P9, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Berenice Abbott 


(Continued from page 10) 











you a new perspective and an under- 
standing of your country. 

“If I had never left America, I would 
never have wanted to photograph New 
York. But when I saw it with fresh eyes, 
I knew it was my country, something I 
had to set down in photographs. I wanted 
to record it before it changed completely. 
Before the old buildings and historic 
spots were destroyed.” 

Miss Abbott agreed to let me accom- 
pany her on a_ photographing trip. 
Promptly at ten o’clock one Tuesday 
morning she and her field assistant, Mack 
Young, picked me up at my home. Al- 
most immediately Miss Abbott stuck her 
nose out of the window of her car. “It'll 
rain today. Light’s flat. Bad for photog- 
raphy. Even if we get pictures, I won’t 
want you to use them for they won’t be 
good photographs.” 

A photographer is a surer prophet of 
the weather than even a sailor. It did 
rain that day. The light was flat and at 
three in the afternoon we had to stop. 
The pictures weren’t up to Miss Abbott’s 
standard but I begged her to let me use 
some of them in this article to illustrate 
the handicaps of a job like this. 

We drove down West Street, along the 
waterfront of New York, while Miss Ab- 
bott looked for pictures. Now this girl 
doesn’t think like other people. She 
thinks in terms of streets. West Street 
means water and bums and fish markets. 
Hester Street means pushcarts, gypsy 
fortune tellers, sweet corn salesmen, kids 
playing. 

We stopped at Coenties Slip, where in 
good days barges tied up for the winter. 
Now with no freight and no money 
around, the barges tie up for life—at ap- 
proximately one dollar a year. We found 
seven vagrants drunk in front of the 
queerest looking shack you ever saw. 

Abbott in her little beret, which is as 
much a part of her as her photography, 
got out her new Linhof. She set up her 
camera on a tripod, then drew her Weston 
exposure meter from her pocket and 
made a light reading. “Think Ill try one 
twenty-fifth,” she said. “Mack, we'll use 
Super Pan Press.” The Schneider Angu- 
lon f 6.8 lens was set at f 8. 

“All cameras are as primitive as the 
devil,” Abbott commented as she focused 
the Linhof. “You can take the best in- 
strument made and still you'll have to 
have it changed to get it more flexible. 
For instance, we have to carry the film- 
pack adapter around separately. There 
should be a place for it inside the cam- 
era. Then when you bring the hood out, 
you have one flap on one side instead of 
on both sides. It flops down on you. If 
the camera had two flaps, the hood would 
stand up by itself. Sometimes when I’m 
trying to get a picture with the big cam- 
era, Mack and I both have to hold the 
sides of the bellows to keep them from 
obstructing the view. And you know 
what the least vibration does to the neg- 
ative. 

“Also many cameras have a swing back 
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Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, s 
— trips, etc. '—% model Movie 





10c A DAY. FREE details. 
DON DER’S HOME MOVIES, 739 
BOYLSTON ST., Dept. F-9, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMERA BARGAINS 


A little advertisement which offers a big 
camera opportunity. No matter what kind 
of camera you have or want...send us 
description of your camera and the kind 
you —. . our allowance will amaze 
you. Call or write TODAY! Complete 
camera repair shop on premises. (Monthly 
bargain price list free on request.) 


ER & FINK INC, 
ARREN ST.,NEW YORK 


Ww BRILLIANT, GUARANTEED © 
3”x4” PRINTS FROM 35MM 
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miniature films for special fine grain developing and 

sharp brilliant 3”x4” prints. Individual expert at- 
tention zuarantees complete satisfaction. 
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You Too Can Make 
SALON PRINTS 


Learn at home »vy mail the art of Pictorial Com i- 
tion. Learn hatred of Line, Color Values, Analysis 
of Subject, Relations. Become peine winning Illustra- 
Commercial, or Portrait Photographer. 
Fascinating instructive methods at low cost. 


Avenir Le Heart, Inc. 
5229 Hollywood Bivd. Dept. P. Hollywood, Calif. 











98c—PRINT TRIMMER—98c 


This excellent cutter comprises a razor sharp blade 
of the finest Swedish steel, and a ruler atop the solid 
one-piece bed which enables exact trimming to size. 
An INDISPENSABLE TOOL in the production of 
PERFECT PRINTS, the trimmer is available in two 
sizes at these low prices: for prints up to 10” sq., 
98c; 14” sq., $1.98. And we'll pay the postage. 


Photox Co, Box 1482 Long Beach, Calif. 
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See it in your home by projection. 
40 double frames on 35 mm. Positive Safety film. 
Professional quality ..... Printed description. 
Pestpaid, insured . . $1.35 . . Anywhere in U. S. A. 
For your protection and our convenience send money 
order only. 
RIM ROCK FOTO SERVICE 
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IF YOU GO TO MEXICO 


Ask first for prices and pamphlets of finest German 
quality miniature and other cameras, binoculars, 
movie cameras and projectors, 
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Look At These Big Savings 


$11.00 Kit Bag with Lock 

Leica Valoy Enlarger (with lens), new. 
Leica 135 mim, Perfect, F4 

Leica 73 mm F 1.9 & 90 mm F4. 
Contax 85 mm Triotar F4 

Weston Meter, te perfect 
Contax 50 mm F2 or 

Omega Enlarger with 5. 5 ria (new) 
Argus $10: Foth Derby F 

Leica G F2 

OE 1 Oe eee 
ee ara ee eee 
Graflex Type Reflex 4x5, less lens...... 
15” Oooke F7 Telefoto 3%x4% 

Brit Soho Reflex F2.9 Extras 

Zeiss Super Ikontax B 


Speed Grafic ALL MODELS 
Nite Exakta F 2.8 & F 2 
Graflex, Auto, Long Bellows F 3.5 


All Above Items in New Condition 
Write for FREE Bargain Bulletin 


WELLS-SMITH 
71 E. Adams St., Dep’t P, Chicago, Ill. 
Yo Block from Art Institute 

















EASIER TO USE 
NO ADJUSTMENTS 


@ Makes more prints in less sme. 

@ Fits standard size, ready cut per. 

@ Paper is inserted from the en eliminating lifting and 
ag ry of border clamps. 

* REB EL gives even borders. NO TRIMMING. 

= Sat to focus = pene, part of a negative. 

@ The REBEL EASEL is painted dead white. You focus 
right on the easel. 

* Many compositions are ssible om ome negative. 

@ Special non-skid base will not scratc mar 

* THE PROJECTION EASEL WiLt, PLEASE YOU 


REBEL 
WITH FINER ENLARGEMENTS. 


If your Denier, cannot s ly ont. direct. 
1.50 be” OT 1x14 


(Sent prepaid if cash with order.) 


THE A. J. GANZ CO. 


112 North Hayworth Ave. Dept. P9 Hollywood, Calif. 


Vow! 


See-Sharp’s Brother... 


PIC-SHARP 


THE MAGNIFIER FOR 
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Drop It! Step on It! 
You Can't Break It! 






to: 
R. P. CARGILLE 
Dept. 109 118 Liberty St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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in your camera store. Write for resale prices 
to Camera Store Dept., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
‘ Chicago, it. 
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but no swing front. If they had a swing 
front, you would get less distortion. I 
wish somebody would sit down and de- 
sign a camera which would overcome the 
defects photographers encounter con- 
stantly. 

“Tripods are the most inadequate 
equipment of all. They aren’t flexible 
and they all shake. They aren’t high 
enough, they aren’t low enough, and they 
don’t have enough arms.” 

Mack was trying to pacify the bums. 
Finally they forgot about the camera and 
Abbott pressed the button. Whereupon 
the seamy side of New York was set down 
in another document—on file forever. 

Just below the Brooklyn bridge we 
made our second halt. Here the beautiful 
lines of the suspension span were re- 
flected in the window of a rope shop 
which sells almost everything a seafaring 
man needs. 

“This is going to be a complicated job,” 
Abbott said as Mack unloaded the heavy 
view camera from the car. This instru- 
ment is made by the Folmer Graflex Cor- 
poration. The 9144” Goerz Dagor lens is 
a moderately wide-angle lens. 

“Lenses get so dirty in New York,” Ab- 
bott remarked as she began to clean the 
glass. Next the photographer got out a 
spirit level and set it on top of the cam- 
era—“to get the verticals straight,” she 
explained. Abbott looked a long time 
through the groundglass. “Focusing on 
that reflection throws everything else 
out. I'll have to close down to get all 
the details in focus. The reflection of 
Brooklyn bridge is a great distance 
away,” Miss Abbott explained. “This 
building is very near. I’m not going to 
like the result when I’m through. But 
I’ve got to try it.” 

She studied her Weston meter. “I'll 
give this 142 seconds to make sure. It 
takes so much longer to photograph 
something with a big camera than with a 
small one,” she commented. 

Now trouble began. A monstrous edi- 
fice with a rat-trap fire escape hove into 
view. To photograph the store as she 
wanted it, Miss Abbott had to juggle her 
camera around. Next, traffic on a cross- 
bound street in front of the rope store 
kept getting into the background. Fig- 
ures bobbed into the composition. The 
space before the shop didn’t suit her 
either. She asked the storekeeper to 
bring out more rope, also a big winch 
which shone like silver in the dull light. 

It took a quarter of an hour to get the 
composition the way she wanted it. The 
camera was loaded with Defender X-F 
Panchromatic film. Mack shooed the 
passersby out of range of vision and the 
picture was shot. 

After lunch, we turned to Hester Street, 
which is the heart of the East Side. Kids 
skipped rope, threw jacks, played with 
toys on the stoop in front of Barney Ka- 
minsky’s knit goods shop and before S. 
Markowitz’s general merchandise store. 

“We'll have to shoot this picture from 
an upstairs window,” Miss Abbott said. 
“If I take it from the street here, they’ll 
all look camera shy.” 

Mack, who is a valuable assistant, went 
upstairs to see if he could get somebody 
to let us in. He knows how to talk to 
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HANDY DEVELOPER 











Fresh developer’ when you want it— 
easily mixed, without bother. Two sep- 
arate powders from the finest Universal 
M.Q. formula, conveniently packed with 
handy measures. Economical, Make-A- 
Tube is equivalent to 24 M.Q. tubes— 
an average of 24% centsa tube. For any 
film or paper. 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
send 55 cents direct to: 


) JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 
Foremost for 20 years 


Dept. A 1752 Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared 
developers, colors, fixers and ether dark-room aids. 

























Made in U.S.A. 


It's a a pga it's fool 
proof, it's ever-ready, it's 
swift, it's complete, it's 
inexpensive. 

A positive way to per- 
fect exposures. {,. 75 with 
transparent plastic case. 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Company. 
Sole Distribution for U.S. by Raygram. 


Raygram EASEL 


No. 1616 


Combination border mask and 
holder hinged to the board itself > 
sures absolute alignment with 4 per- 
fect right angle corners. Base- 
board 16x16”, 5 plywood. 
Furnished with removable cot- 
ner guides to facilitate f 
ing of paper. Calibrated 
chart marked off in divi- 
sions of %” both verti- 

cally and horizontally 

renders cropping of pic- 
ture at any position on the board an automatic 
operation. 

Retails at $1.75 at all leading dealers, 
Eastern distribution Ra: 


easy 
a morngeete Photo Sales; “ty 


est Coast 


“RAYGRAM CORP. 


425 FOURTH AVE. N.Y.C. 
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your prints. 
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Steady There! 


No blurs, even with long 
exposures, when you use a 






Only 7” when folded; ex- 
tends to 3 sections 12” 
long. 


head that holds camera 
firmly in either vertical or 
horizontal position. Com- 


5475 


plete with neck- 
cord and zipper 
case, 


Bee Bee 
Neck-Pod 


Has detachable 





The Ideal 


Pocket 
Tripod 


100% practical and the 
ultimate in compact- 
ness. Has an improved 
locking device. Closed, 
7”; extended, 45”. In 


brass, (18 oz.) $9.00. 
In Duralumin, (9 oz.), 
$10.50. 


Leather case included. 








At leading dealers everywhere. 


BURLEIGH 


1} tele) $ 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” 


STREET 


NEW YORK 











IBE. 42x 


era Departments contain 
many items that will give 
you satisfaction. 
us of your needs. Our 
response will be prompt. 
We feature all makes and 
models of still & cine’ 
cameras, 

equipment. 
trade-in allowance. 


10 day free trial. 


UR large New, Used 
& Reconditioned Cam- 



















Write 


projectors and 
Very liberal 


Money 
back guarantee 


SEND FOR BARGAIN 
BULLETIN, A-2 








ST. & 136 W. 322¢ST. nc. 





THAT FAVORITE PICTURE 


permanently preserved on this 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL BOX! 
Any photo or snapshot proc- 
essed by amazing lyra- 
glass method. Lasts lifetime. 
Perfect for cigarettes. jewelry, 
cards, etc. Made of lustrous 
plastique and fine grain ply- 


size 34x 
ee ‘THRILLING GIFT! 
A TREASURED KEEPSAKE! 
Used and cherished long after 
a costlier gift is forgotten! 
Simply send 4 print for each 
box desi (any — grade 
or size up to 3x4” 
Money Back If Not ‘Delighted! 
PERSONALIZED PHOTO 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
10 W. 33rd St., Dept. P, 
New York City 





INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
4 vi 


| graphic beginner. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


housewives and children. A moment 
later he came back to tell us that Mrs. 
Luca, who lived on the third floor, had 
given us permission to shoot from her 
apartment. 

Two flights up the door was opened by 
a young, short, fat Italian woman with a 
beautiful face and lustrous hair. The five 
rooms to which she admitted us were 
spotlessly clean. The beds were neatly 
made and covered with spreads immacu- 
lately white. The furniture in the tiny 
living room had been draped with clean 
old sheets. The husband was a cabinet 
maker and had made this furniture with 
his own hands for his wife’s wedding 
present sixteen years before. On the wall 
of the living room, the husband’s citizen- 
ship papers had been framed and proudly 
hung. 

In the small bedroom which faced the 
street, Miss Abbott set up the Linhof. 
We were too high up; but since the sec- 
ond floor was unoccupied and boarded 
up, she made the best of it. Super Pan 
Press film was used at 1/25 second with 
the f 6.8 lens wide open. 

Downstairs again, a third photograph 
was made of the corn vender’s wagon. 
Then the rain forced us to stop. 

As we drove home, I asked Miss Abbott 
what advice she would give a photo- 
And, by the way, Ab- 
bott teaches photography at the New 
School of Social Research. 

“The most important thing for a be- 
ginner,” she said, “is to get his hands on 
a camera with a groundglass. He should 
see what he is trying to photograph. 

“Another point which often proves 
helpful,” she continued, “is to learn to 
take your pictures sideways. That is, you 
point your lens at your subject but you 
don’t look the way your lens is pointing. 
The subject doesn’t know you’re taking 
a picture and so you catch many spon- 
taneous shots.” 

Berenice Abbott’s advice is valuable for 
she is a self-taught photographer. Her 
photographs sing of her own country in 
a real, an authentic, an inimitable way. 
She is recording history in the living 
manner. I hope the work which has been 
started in New York may stretch across 
the country. That the girl from Ohio may 
interpret other cities, other phases of 
American life for us. For what she has 
done under the auspices of the Federal 
Art Project is probably the most impor- 
tant photographic contribution to Amer- 
ican history that has been made since 
Matthew Brady photographed the drama 
of the Civil War.—™ 


Making A Lens Cap 


N excellent cap to protect your lens 
against dust and scratches can be 
made from a jar lid or screw-on bottle 
top in a few minutes. For the sake of 
neatness, the enemaled kind, which 
usually come on medicine bottles and 
jars, is preferable. You probably can 
find a suitable one in the medicine 
cabinet, or if not, you can get one from 
the druggist. It should be a trifle bigger 
around than the lens mounting. Line it 
with just enough adhesive tape to make 
it fit snugly—Clifford Robinson, Louis- 
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INSTRUCTION 


Photographic Fundamentals 
at the 


CAMERA CLUB 


121 West 68th Street 
New York City 


12 Lecture - Demonstrations 


beginning September |3th 
There will be no classes on November |, 8, 
and 15 during the exhibition of the 
NEW YORK SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Fee to non-members $15.00. 
Apply Committee on Instruction. 











Marni CONTACT PRINTER 


remy 


Make your own contact prints. 
no-Cam Printer soon pays for 
itself in money saved. Maxes 
sharp, brilliant prints. Takes all 
negatives from 35mm to 4x6. 
Prints in 1 to 3 seconds! Has 
built-in ground glass for even 
diffusion. Adjustable masking 
device. Toggle switch controls 
printing light. uilt in ruby 
sifelicht.” Solid car $530 
2 





fae & Lifetime service. Ama. 
ene ing bargain at 

If not at os ur eae 8 reed order avert oom postage free 
any pa part of U U. enclosi eb pe we er Aas NTee 
COMPLETE ba TISPACTION R MO NEY BACK. 


ECONO-CAM, 260-(P-9) Troy Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE SAVINGS 


ON NEW AND USED CAMERAS 














Retina Model 1, F3.5 Ektar, Case.. ‘§ 35.5) 

ica G, 2 Summar, Eveready case. 172.50 
Leica G, F1.5 Xenon, E. R. ¢ be . . 187.50 
Contax III, F1.5 Sonnar, E. Re case. 200.00 


Contaflex, F1.5 Sonnar, E. R. case. 
Bantam Special, F.2 E. R. case.......... 59.50 
Robot, F2.8 Tesear, Everready cause 
Rolleicord. F3.5 Zeiss, Everready cane. 53. 
4x4 cm Rolleiflex, F28 Tessar, E. R. case. 72.50 
Jo Days Pree Trial on Used Cameras 
Cameras Bought, Sold and Exchanged 
Prompt Attention Given te Mail Orders 


tog ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
mat 4 East 32nd St., New York City (Dept. P) 








ri) . ~ 

CASES for s 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 

1. Quick Action Style (as shown)...... $3.5) 

Flip a button and it’s inetantly open. Most 

geruler and practical case offered for AB or AF 


2. Reculnr Drop Front Style pee). ~ $3.25 
3. Drop Front Style for Model 4.59 
(Sponze rubber in top and bottom of thie case) 
These cases are all made from good firm leather, 
black or wowed and hand eewed. Write forg 
illustrated folde: 


fren RUSSELL ALLISON, Mfgr. 
eR 
| [ 








1358 LaSalle Av nue 
MIN AEA °OLIS, MINN. 








DUPLICATE PRINTS 
REDUCTIONS 
8 ENLARGING 
ANIMATION 
TITLES 


GENERAL CINE SERVICE 
mm 204 P East 18th Stresi New Yor: mn 


ENLARGING PHOTOMETER 


Indicates EXPOSURE TIME and GRADE OF PA- 
PER required by any negative for any size enlarge- 
ment. Photometers are in constant use in Holly- 
wood, commercial photo laboratories, and by EX- 
PERT photographers everywhere, both amateur and 
professional. Easy to Use. Supplied complete with 
instructions, for only $2.98 postpaid. 


The Photox Co. Box 1482 Long Beach, Calif. 











. 




















Nou / BUY FAMOUS CAMERAS 


ON CREDIT 


@ Own a famous camera for a small down 





payment, 12 months to Trade-in your 

old camera! Write for 7) eases ~ a on the 

oa that aapets you, and supeie sens 
e Payment Plan for responsib Tsons. 
Financed Commercial Credit Co. 

& GOODMAN - 18 S. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 
Read about it on page 68 of this issue. 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 





CAMERAS 


WANTED—Exakta or fast Dollina I, 
Bennett, 4679 Kahala, Honolulu, T. H. 


SELL—Used ‘4x5 Gr: flex and ex ras cheap. 
Joseph Biscay, Route 8, Toledo, Ohio. 


CAMERAS, Miniature—Professional 
bought, sold, traded. Many bargains. Write 
Camera Mart, 70 West 45th St., New York. 


CAMERAS and surplie:. Free illustrated 
Photographic Almanac listing everything 
photographic—still, movie cameras, films, 
lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds 
of bargains, new and used. All guaran- 
teed. We take your old camera or equip- 
ment in trade. Write for free copy of new 














Photographic Almanac and money-saving 
bargain book—just out! Limited edition. 
Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photo- 


graphic Headquarters since 1899), 230 
South Wabash, Dept. 9-PP, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Retina II, f. 2. $80.00. Rich- 
ard Gardner, Frederick, Md. 


WELTUR, 1 new Xenar f. 2.8, $62. ‘Geissler, 
1742 First Ave., N. Y. C. 


WANT -8MM Bell & Howell outfit. Wm. 
Ivy, Wasco, Calif. 


A GRAFLEX 3%4x4% Model “C,” Cooke 
f. 2.5 lens, case, tripod, excellent condi- 
tion, 18250 Fairfield, Detroit, Mich. 


PONY PREMO, 5x7, nice condition. With 
five plate holders and case $9.59. Seneca 
View 6142x814, with plate holders and case. 
Fair. $6.50. H. R. Johnson, Baltimore, 
Ohio. 


No. 2 ROBOT Televhoto, Brand new, $50. 
orig. $72. Inquire Louis Levy, 3867 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco, Calif. 





TRADE—$80. 00 ‘Altimeter, . 270 “Winches- 
ter, .38 Officers Colt for Graflex. Link, 
903 12th St., Douglas, Arizona. 


No. 1—ROBOT, f 28, new condition, ER 
case, sunshade, 3 filters, $100. orig. $198. 
Louis Levey, 3867 Jackson St., S. F., Calif. 


WANTED—13x18 cm. folding camera, 
German make. _ Eugene Maier, Venice, Fla. 








TRADE—$75 new professional tenor ban- 
jo for Reflex, Rolleicord preferred. S. 
Mark, 2173 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


TRADE Kodak Retina 1a for Kodak S} Special 
616 or similar. Ray M. Nothstine, Man- 
celona, Mich. 


CONTAX I, f. 2, accessories, as new, $115. 
N. Oberle, R. R. 10 Box 269, Toledo, 0. 








CONTAX IJ Ill, £. L5, case, practically new, 
$185. Paquin 325 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BANTAM Special f. 2 E. R. case $75. ‘Leo 
Richter, 602, 36th, Seattle. 


WANTED—Speed  Geeshie, also Movie 











Camera. Sulka, Oak Grove House, E. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
NEW Movie Equipment! Wholesale 


Prices! Superior, 126 Fourth, Paterson, 
N. J. 





LEICA F, f 2, case, sunshade, $110. K. N. 
Swanson, 1206 W. Clark, Urbana, II. 


LEICA G, f 2, case, like new $115.00 Sil- 
verstein, Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW NATIONAL Grafiex II, Sportsman’s 
case, other accessories, $70. C. Wise, 46 
Hallwood St., Dayton, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


NO more wasted film or unnecessary ex- 
pense. Take picture you can be proud of. 
Sell to magazines and newspapers. Make 
good money wherever you live. Easy, 
low-cost home study course shows you 
how! Free Catalog. Universal Photog- 
om Dept. P, 10 W. 33 St., New York 

ity. 














MAKE money in photogravhy. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, Chicago. 





COLOR your own photographs: Six Color 
fet. Finest quality, full instructions 25c. 
Kling Paint Co., 4515-C Cottage Grove, 
Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letters 
for Store Windows. Free samples. Metallic 
Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 








MONEY loa loaned on cameras, lenses, binoc- 
ulars, microscopes. No storage charges. 
Pawnbrokers since 1858: H. Stern, 872 
Sixth Avenue (31st), N. Y. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


$1—CRITICAL service, two enlargements. 
Or 4 “Brilliant” or “Pearltone’ balloons. 
Free contest. Coursin Black, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


BEAUTIFULLY Colored Deckle Prints 
from negatives 114x2%% to 24x44 (35mm 
enlarged)—15c. Colored Enlargements, 
5x7—45c; 7x9—80c. Color Craft Studio, 
Danbury, Iowa. 


8x10 ENLARGEMENTS Glossy or Matte, 
35c. 4 $1.00. 8x10 Copy Negatives, $1.00. 
Prints 15c. Hastings, 6615 Santa Monica, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“AN IDEAL MEDIUM” 


eect ntintinae 




















If you have any photographic equip- 
ment that you’d like to convert into 
cash to buy new equipment which you 
need, use POP PHOTO Classified — 
you'll find that its hand-picked mar- 
ket of 138,000 readers is the ideal 
medium for best results. 


* Mr. J. R. C. of Uniontown, 

Pa., writes: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to say 
that your Classified Ads seem to be an 
ideal medium for the disposal of photo- 
graphic equipment.” 

SPECIAL RATE TO READERS 
Non-Commercial—10 Words for $1.00, 
Extra Words 25c. Payable in Advance, 











36 EXPOSURE miniature films, fine grade 
developed and enlarged to 3x5 for $1.49. 
% v. p. rolls 65c. Hughes Photo Service, 
1153 W. Elm St., Scranton, Pa. 


8x10 DOUBLE WEIGHT enlargements, 
45c, 3 for $1.00 (coin). C. E. Kelley, 81 
Perkins St., Brockton, Mass. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


4 INCH f 45 Dallmeyer enla 
stigmat lens. Focusing mount. 
don Alexander, Kirksville, Mo. 


PROCESS your own, 1, stainless steel out- 
fits, $7.95 16mm film $1.25. 100 ft. Weston 
6 formule free. Boyd Laboratory, Ash- 
ton, I 


NEW 35mm cartridges, 60c. 3 for $1.50. 
PP, Casassa, Brazil, Ind. 


ARGUS Genuine Cowhide Everready 
cases, special price, $1.95 Guaranteed. El- 
lis & Co., Box 405, Mansfield, Ohio. 


FREE—“Camera-Log,” contains charts, 
formulas, simplified records, glossary. 
Also folder of supplies, gadgets at frac- 
tional prices. Rush postcard. Econo-Cam, 
260-T Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KODACHROME fans having exposure 
troubles write Geo. Heyer, Liberty, Wash. 


NEON enlarger tube described in June 
issue, $2.50. Transformer $2.40. Michigan 
Neon Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflex- 
es, Weston Meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” 
Authorized dealers for every leading 
manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established 1914, 11 
South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















ing ana- 
12.00. El- 





























FOR PARAMOUNT Enlarger values see 
my ads in June and July jssues. Para- 
mount Enlargers, Chicago. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic Re- 
packed 35mm 25 ft. roll, $1.00. Optical De- 
velopment Corporation, 1560 Broadway, 
New York. 








3 INCH f 3.5 Wirgin anastigmat, in iris 





barrel, $14.50 postpaid. 10 days trial. 
Paramount Enlargers, Mather Tower, 
Chicago. 

NEWSPEED shoulder holsters carry 


Leica, Contax Argus, most miniatures un- 
noticed and comfortable $4.50. $12.00 
Kamrakit for minicam, cine, all accesso- 
ries only $7.50. Evereadys most cameras 
$3.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Quentin, 
West Salem, Il Illinois. 


WANTED Sen used films. 17 E. Dewey, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


BARGAIN Devry 35 Sound Projector. 
Fine condition. Sale or Trade. E. E. Trib- 
ble,’ Lodi, Calif. 


WRITE or new confidential 50 page 
booklet. United Camera Exchange. Stores 
76 and 72 Chambers St. Mail Order Dept. 
270 Broadway, New York. 
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Develop and Print Your Own 


Pictures With a TROJAN OUTFIT/ 








Used Merchandise 





SPECIALS! 


Guaranteed in perfect mechanical condition 
Sold on 10-day trial or money back! 


Iiex 2” f 3.5 in Barrel, iris, list $9.95, Special 
$7.95—llex 3” f 3.5 in Barrel, iris, list $14.50, 
Special $10.75!—Goldi f 4.5 Vario 1/25-1/100 
T.B., 15%x1544, 16 pictures, List $20.00, Special 
$13.75!—Goldi f 2.9 Compur 1-1/300 T.B., List 
$35.00, only $23.95!—Bettax f 3.8 Prontor II, 
1-1/150 T.B., 16 pictures, 1%x2%, or 8 pictures 
2%x3%, List $30.00, Special $19.95!—Bettax 
f 4.5 Vario, 1/25-1/100 T.B., list $20.00, Special 
$13.95!—Foth Derby f 2.5 focal plane, 1/25- 
1/500, B., list $33.50, Special $26.25!—Argus 
Model A, f 4.5, 1/25-1/150 35 mm, 36 pictures, 
List $12.50, Special $9.75!—Leica G f 2 sum- 
mar, focal plane, 1-1/1000, 35 mm, List $213.00, 
Special $159.50!—Keystone 8 mm movie camera 
f 3.5, list $29.50, Special $21.75! with f 1.9 
lens, list $69.59, Special $51.75!—Kalart Micro- 
matic Flash Gun, list $13.50, Special $9.95!— 
Leudi exposure meter with case, Regularly $2.15, 
Special $1.69!—Univex movie Camera f 3.5, list 
$19.95, Special $14.95! with f 1.9, list $47.25, 
Special $36.50! with f 5.6, list $9.95, Special 
$6.95!—Univex P 8 projector, list $14.95, Spe- 
cial $11.25!—PU8 projector, list $17.95, Special 
$11.50!—Ampro Model K, 750 watt, 16 mm pro- 
jector f 1.85 lens with carrying case and acces- 
sories, list $160.00, Special $119.75!—Ampro 
Model NC, 750 watt, convertible to sound, case 
and accessories, list $190.00, Special $142.50! 
12% mm f 1.9 lens for 8 mm Filmo camera only 
$37.50! 













eo a 


It's Fascinating Fun—A Real Thrill—Easy— 
Simple—and Economical! 





OUTFIT "A" 


$6.65 Value—SPECIAL: 


A camern a roll of film and one of 
these Tro,  < pay Outfits are 
all a, ne discover the fascina- 
tion of a. By your own pictures! No 
experience needed. Money back unless 
perfectly satisfied. To actually SHOW 
‘ou the unexcelled VALUE of our TRO- 
AN Outfits, we pact below the com- 


8 oz. aoe ke due. o-026 @ 
Exposure Record Guide. 
; Stainless Steel Clips. 
Print Tongs........ 
Tray and Tank Agitator 
0x14 Squeegee Plate 


32 Page Book ‘‘Amateur aoa, hn pull 
plete easy to follow instructions... 


New Merchandise 
SPECIALS! 


Argus Everead Carsyie Cases, Special $1.95— 

Foth Derby uverea Fsprbt hip 3 ases, Special 
5-2 Cart P ag + A rrying Cases, Special 
1.95. Gen u Lenses: 

6.8 Barrel—13. 50; Me: “ ¢€ 6.3 in_ Barrel— 
$14.95; 5Y, f 4.5 in arrel—$22.50—Roden- 
stock 614" ‘Xf 6.3 in Prontor Shutter re YE 
,. 








Prontor II Shutter, 1-1/150 BP a ea ge $13.95; 
—Ilex Enlarging lenses; 2” f 3.5 
only $9.95; 3” f 3.5, only $14. 5O;~-Veloeigaass 
Enlarging lenses, 314” f 4.5 Barrel with iris, 
ist $25.00—Special $18.50. Sook, Clearance: 
**Photography for the Amateur,’’ Geo. W. French, 
426 pages, illustrated, cloth bound, Regular 
$3.00 book only $1.49 while they last—‘‘Science 
and Practice ot Photographic Printing,’’ Snod- 
rass of Eastman Kodak, 325 pats cloth bound, 
llustrated, List $3.00, ee -49; — ‘‘Cine 
Titling and Editing,’ 
Regularly $1.00, Rectal 39c;—‘‘New Ways in 
Photography,’’ Jacob Deschin, Up-to-the-minute, 
293 pages, cloth, Regularly $2.75, Special $1.95. 
Adjustable Printing Masks: 4x5, 45c;—5x7, 59c; 
—8x10, 87c;—11x14, $1.19. Central Acid Fixer, 
Regularly 23c, now only 19c per lb, Filmador— 
the scientific humidor for movie film for 3 400- 
ft. 16 mm reels, Value $5.00, Special $1.95. 
Cameras:—9x12 cm Zeca Jr. Plate and Pack cam- 


era f 6.5, $24.00 value, only $14.75; Ground ee, 


glass focusing, 3 plate holders, one film pack Spec 
adapter;—Voigtlander Brilliant Camera—New Mod- 
el: 24% x2% f 17.7. Regularly $15.00, only 
$10.75;— Voigtlander Bessa f 6.3 Prontor Shut- 
ter 1/25-1/125, T.B.. 24%4x31%4 or 15@x2%4, 
Value $25.00, Special $12.75;—Voigtlander Bessa 
f 7.7, 1/25-1/75 T.B., 15@x2% or 2144x3%, 
List $20.00, Special $9.75;—Voigtlander Superb- 
Skopar f 3.5 Compur 1-1/250, 214x21%4, Value 
$90.00, Special $62.50. Movie Lenses: Genuine 
Wollensak, 16 mm: 1” f 1.5, $37.50; 15 mm, 
f 2.7, $21.50; 8 mm lenses for Keystone 121 
mm f 1.9, $24.75; 1142” f 3.5 telephoto, $29.50 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 
230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-9, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


ings 


Ple Free - ur new 1938 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 2 ALMANAC 1 including Handy Ex- 
posure Table, Guides, ete. Over 1 pages de- 
scribing Jatest cameras and Photographic Supplies, 
IN ORDERING MERCHANDIS 


Be sure to include amount ss postage to avoid 
C.0.D. fee. 


Any overpayment will be promptly returned. 





St. & No 





City. State. 

















d-inch De Lume Rubber Molier......... 
3 oz. Squeegee Polish.......---+++++- 


eersesves e+. 25e 
Flannel Cloth .....-+e+eersesse seee Oc make ‘‘A’’ 


Total value is $6.65. Yours for only. 84 95 plus < Fostage or 
C.0.D. plus postage. Shpg. wt., 10 Ibs. 


86 pages, cloth, These 
Tanks have flexible, em- 
bossed celluloid apron for 
easy loading, assuring per- 
fect, even development. An 
exclusive feature is the spe- 
cial washing attachment 
which saves % the time. 
Available in 120 or 127 


Central’s new Faeienrepnie Almanac jnctuton 
TABLE 
EXPOSURE: A 10H EXPOSURE GUIDE: tograp 
. Also de: « latest developments in. ph _— 
lists aundeeds of still and movie cameras, films, thames. pes 
bs 


ers, chemicals—eve' i ho aphi ° 
ae tograp! a aes see 


America’s photographic Headquarters for 
sionals. coupon or postal 
Photographic yt | 


OUTFIT "B" 
$3.95 Value— $ 95 


This complete omen is 
all you need de- 
—_ and — vous 


For pictures hy G* = § 
is.) 


plete ae pe | of Outfit ‘“‘A’’ (for pic- (Shpg. wt., sncitar 3 5 
tures up to Si x52") with the price value. § fa 1 $2.95, plus postage 
s 24> individual item if purchased separately: ime or sent C.O.D. plus postage. 

6 Tubes , Wrerer te Developer. 30c 

3—4x6 Enamel Trays............ 30c 

3 3b. Acid Piner....csesseseses 5e 

20 sheets 314x512 Printing” Paper..: . ° covcce 5e OUTFIT — 
Glass Stirring Rod...........+.+. ee _ Se 

34x54, Metal bt sg Frame ee Te 

Centra hermometer .........-. «+ T5e 


Oc For the beginner, Out- 


Be $2.65 Value— $3 


refinements which 
and vB preferred for 
continuous we ao eeerey up & 
25c 2Ye x 4% 
Regular 42.65 vatie, “SPECIAL 
$1.95 plus ‘postage or sent C.O.D. 
plus postage. 








Order 


CENTRAL METAL TRIPOD 


With Universal Thread— 
Fits Ail Cameras 
Central Metal Tripods are the most popular of all 
tripods due to their ruggedness and low price. For 
all amateur cameras. Light weight, compact and 
rigid. Locking clips permit using tripod at any ex- 
tension up to its full size. Legs of tubular construc- 
tion, top section of glossy black enamel finish, lower 


section of natural brass. Shpg. wt., each, 3 Ibs. 
B.—Special $11.95;—Rodenstock 612” f 6.3 in No. 3—3 Section, opened: 45”—closed: a3 ”“—only.....$1. 

No. 4—4 Section, opened: 50”—closed: 16” —only..... 2. 
No. 5—5 Section, opened: 52”—closed: 15” —only..... 3. 


ROLRITE TANKS 


Apron-Style 
For Easy Loading 


all - bakelite Rolrite 





Formerly $4.95. 


NEW VICEROY 
SWINGHEAD 


Supports all still cameras. Pressure 
band operated by sure - grip handle 
locks the top securely with little ef- 
fort. Steel and brass parts. Shpg. 
Chin BAD 0 csaececetvoevehen dete 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


128 Pages of Valuable Information 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 






































NEW BELL & HOWELL. 
PRECISION CAMERA... 


The instant-loading 16 mm. camera with many new features! 





OPTIONAL SPECIAL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT. 
The Filmo 141 lens is instantly interchangeable 
with extra special-purpose lenses—speed, wide- 
angle, and telephoto. Interchangeable viewfinder 
objectives are available to match the finder field to 
seven lens focal lengths. Convenient brown cow- 
hide carrying case which accommodates camera, 
extra lenses, and extra film magazines is also 
available. 


” 


INSTANT LOADING. Just open the hinged 
door, insert film magazine, snap the door shut, 
and your Filmo 141 is loaded ready to shoot. In- 
terchange film at any time . . . a device built into 
the camera automatically operates the magazine 
shutter when loading and unloading to prevent 
fogging even a single frame of film. Filmo 141 
uses the stand 50-foot 16 mm. film 


magazines, obtainable everywhere. 


BELL & HOWELL 


ouons.- 
eee Stq. 


fp newest Bell & Howell precision 
camera, just introduced, combines 
surprising simplicity with unusual versa- 
tility. Easy to use... easy to load—Filmo 
141 is a camera worthy of the advanced 
movie-maker’s preference. You can 
change from one type of film to another 
any time, anywhere, without fogging a 
single frame! A special catch automatic- 
ally opens and closes the magazine shutter 
over the film aperture when inserting or 
removing the film cartridge. In addition, 
a dial indicator on the magazine, visible 
both in and out of the camera, registers 
the footage of unexposed film. 


The original B&H “what you see, you 
get” viewfinder is perpetuated in this 
new Model 141 in a refined form, in- 
corporating an important new feature, 
“Projected Area.’’ This viewfinder per- 
mits no change of field if your eye moves 
from the center of the eyepiece. It gives a 
greater magnification of the image. It 
sharply defines the edges of the field of 
view. Extraneous light is excluded, and 
elements are protected from dirt and 
damage because this finder is built into 
the camera. The front element unscrews 
for interchange to match seven lens focal 
lengths. 


Four Operating Speeds—your choice of 





FILMO 141 











POCKET- FITTING. The new Filmo 
141 measures but 1 15/16 by 
3 5/8 by 5 3/4 inches; it 
weighs only 2 Ibs. 71% oz. 





. 


two speed ranges. Filmo 141-A offers 6,_ 
16, 24, and 32 frames per second, and 
Filmo 141-B offers 16, 32, 48, and 64 
frames per second, affording a valuable 
variety of intermediate speeds in addi- 
tion to either slow-motion or half speed. 
Single-frame exposure device permits in- 
teresting animation work of all kinds. 


Fine Lens. Filmo141-A is equipped with 
a fine Taylor-Hobson Cooke one-inch 
F 2.7 lens in universal focus mount. Filmo 
141-B has an ultra-fast B&H Lumax one- 
inch F 1.9 lens in focusing mount. The 
lens mount is the same as for the pro- 
fessionally-versatile Filmo 70 Cameras, 
facilitating the interchange of lenses. | 


Built-in B&H exposure calculator 
gives detailed coverage of every outdoor 
daylight photographic condition. Mod- 
ern in design, Filmo 141 is as attractive 
as it is efficient. : 


Write for complete details. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


SEND COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY Pp 9-38 § 
1806 Larchmont Ave. é 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send complete details about the ! 
new Filmo 141. : 
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— KODAK 
BANTAM SPECIAL 


EVERY WANTED FEATURE... 
epg lens, eilk Audios a 
S eieds a . Compur-Rapid shutter, with 
Ages: /500 second. Built-in coupled 
pa er of the split-field military type 
NGO range and focuses in one operation 
ngs ntering device locks film accuratel 
. p gy for each exposure ‘ 
ew low price includes field Ente. $8750 








DAK BANTAM FAMILY includes shes 
5.6 MODELS | 


NEW KODAK BANTAM 
(f.5.6) - + ° The same Pp 
size, the same compactness 
and convenience that made 
the original Kodak Bantam 
famous. Plus @ Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f.5.6 lens, @ shutter 
with speeds of 1/25, 1/59, 
1/100 second. elf- 
erecting front. Folding OP- 
tical — finder. Auto- 
matic -center- 
ing mechanism. $165° 





NEw KODAK BANTAM (f.4-5)-> . Fine, fast Kodak 


Anastigmat Special f.4.5 lens. 1 /200-second shut- 

ter. Self-erecting front. Plunger-type body shutter 

camera movement. Folding = =§ Lower priced Kodak Bantams, for black-and- 
include the f.6.3 model at 


optical eye . Automatic film-centering 
Takes No. 3 Kodak filters ¢ 50 white pictures only, 
27 39.50 and the f.8 model at $4.75 


mechanism. 
and lens attachments. Price 


All iniatures illustrated load 

th ree Min illu | KODASLIDE PROJECTOR 
Ideal means of projecting 
mounted Kodachrome trans- 


with KODACHROME (full-color) film 
parencies—or black-and- 


white film positives. Built to 


Load Kodak Bantam 
Special, K 

Kodak Bantam (/ ve odak Bantam . 
5.6 (f.4.5), or i . 
get gorgeous re ar tha odachrome Film, and you hig. poe “oe ee Se 
eee Bevery saan 
To ’s... Eastman ge-size projection. larity. With 8-So0t 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. vasa os 
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